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THE BRIGAND. 



CHAPTER I. 



Tm sky was still gray, when Bernard de Rohan, up 
and dressed, stood waiting in his own chamber till his 
horses, which seemed somewhat long in coming, were 
brought forth into the court of the inn. As he did so* 
he slowly and thoughtfully drew his sword from the 
scabbard, and, pressing the point against the ground, bent 
the weapon nearly double. Then, withdrawmg his hand 
suddenly, he suffered it to spring back again, and the 
well-tempered blade became instantly as straight as it 
was before. 

The young gentleman marked it with a smile, and, 
putting the true friend in need back again into the seab- 
oard, he walked down the stairs and spoke a few words 
to the host at the door, till his horse being at length led 
forward, he sprang into the saddle and rode out, as if 
taking the way to Geneva. 

When he had gone about a mile, he met a peasant com- 
ing in on a gayly-decorated mule, bringing supplies for 
the good city ; and as the man gave him the good-mom- 
' ing, the baron asked whether there were any trayellers 
on the road before him. 

'• Oh ay," replied the man, " a fair party as you would 
wish to see, and a gallant gentleman at their head. 
Perchance you are looking for them 1" 

'* It may be so," replied Bernard de Rohan. '* How 
far are they in advance, my good friend ?" 

" Truly you must use whip and spur," replied the 
man, '* for I passed them a good hour and a half ago, be- 
yond lifirebel, and they were going at a mad rate." 

Bernard de Rohan md apply the spur ; and in a mueh 
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less time than an hour and a half, passed through the 
small hamlet of Mirebel, and under the old castle which 
then stood upon the hill beyond. Inquiring at one of the 
cottages S8 he passed on, he again heard of the same 
party, but still found that they were far in advance of 
him ; nor, by the accounts of the peasantry, did he seem 
to have gained upon them much, when he was once 
more obliged to pause in order to refresh his horse. 

*' It will be night before I overtake them," he thought ; 
" but I will overtake them, or die." 

Such resolutions are always very, very vain, as, in- 
deed, is every other resolution of human nature. Toss- 
ed as we are upon the sea of circumstances, and never 
knowing where the next wave may bear us, there is but 
one resolution which man can safely take, with even a 
probable hope of not breaking it — ^the resolution of doing 
right, whatever may be the event. Then, even then, he 
must count with daring boldness upon the stability and 
the firmness of that most vreuk and wavering thing, his 
own heart. 

Bernard de Rohan resolved to overtake them or to 
die, and with that resolution he rode on. At Mont Lael 
he heard of them again, and eagerly pursued his way, 
till, towards the afternoon, he arrived, with tired horses, 
at the small town of Pont d'Ain. He had heard of the 
party that he sought at every place where he had paused 
to inquire, even as far as the village of Varambon, which, 
as the reader well knows, is scarcely a mile and a half 
from the pleasant little town of Pont d'Ain. In the lat^ 
ter place, at that time, though it was directly on the way, 
as the road then lay, from Paris to Ohambery, and a 
castle belonging to the Duke of Savoy stood upon the 
heights, seeming to claim it as a part of his dominions — 
a^t that time there was but one inn in the pl^ce which 
afforded accommodation for man and horse. There were 
two or three houses, indeed, of the kind called Repues, 
where travellers on foot were entertained ; but to the 
other house, or the Gite, as it was called, Bernard de 
Rohan directed his steps, and immediately, on dismount- 
ing, inquired for the party of horsemen which had pre- 
ceded him. 

" The gentleman and his servant," replied the hostess, 
who was the person to whom he addressed himself, 
** the gentleman and his servant, who came about two 
hours and a half ago, have both gone out, and are to re- 
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\am by 8Hp|>er-tiine ; but there has no other party, sir, 
either stopped here or passed through Pont d^Ain to- 
day." 

Such tidings were not to be believed by Bernard de 
Rohan ; and, although he had passed through Pont d*Ain 
more than once before, and had every reason to believe 
that there was no other inn in the place, He now ima- 
gined that in this respect he must be mistaken ; and, say- 
ing that he also would return to supper, he set out to in- 
quire at every other house of public entertainment in the 
town, whether the person whom he sought for had as 
yet arrived. 

The purposes with which he went were certainly of a 
fierce and stern kind : he felt that he had been deeply 
and bitterly wronged, and he went to punish him who 
had done it ; but, as he walked on, there was a ealm 
sweetness in the air, somewhat tempered from the heat 
of noon, which in a degree soothed him, and caused a 
feeling of sorrow at being forced to perform so bloody 
a task, to mingle with the other sensations in his bosom. 

He inquired at more than one place whether there was 
any other inn than that at which he had stopped ; but 
found that there was none where the party which he 
sought could have paused for the night. At every other 
auberge, also, the same story was told him, that no per- 
sons had passed through the town that day, nor had any 
party of consequence entered the town except the cava- 
lier and his servant who had put up at the great inn, and 
who, it appeared, had been seen by every one. One old 
woman, to whom he applied, began to enlarge upon the 
grace and beauty of the cavalier ; and Bernard de Rohan, 
thinking that Adrian de Meyrand might possibly have 
left some of his attendants behind on the road, or sent 
them in some other direction, began to question her as 
to whether she had remarked which way the gentleman 
took when he left the inn, and could point it out to him. 

" Doubtless I can, sir," she said in reply. " He seem- 
ed to saunter forth quite idly, and looked about the town. 
Then he walked up towards the castle, and then cast his 
eyes up the river, and came down again, and crossed the 
bridge, and I saw him go slowly up, gazing upon the 
water as if wondering at its clearness." 

« That is not like Adrian de Meyrand," thought Ber- 
nard de Rohan, as the woman spoke. '* He has no such 
tastes as that. Nevertheless, I will make myself sure f 
A2 
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and, following the way that the good lady pointed out to 
him, he too crossed the old bridge, and walked quickly 
on at the side of the A in by a path which skirted the 
river, ani along which the high road is now carried. He 
pursued this path for nearly two miles before he per- 
ceived any human being, except here and there, in the 
fields around, some of the peasantry gathering in the abun- 
dant gifts of Nature, or boys and girls scaring the birds 
from the vines. At length, however, the young cavaUer 
perceived another gentleman, sitting in a picturesque 
situation on a bank overhanging the stream, and gazmg 
down upon the water. He was amusing himself by 
pitching off pebbles from the bank with the point of his 
sword scabbard, while his hat and plume lay beside him, 
and his long dark hair fluttered in the summer breeze. 

The stranger was evidenUy not Adrian de Meyrand, 
but yet the form was familiar to Bernard de Rohan. He 
couM not see the face, indeed ; but the figure, the atti- 
tude, the employment, each instantly served to awaken 
remembrances of other days, and to tell him that ther^ 
before him sat Henry de Brienne, the brother of his own 
dear Isabel. The young gentleman did not perceive 
that any one approached ; and, the path which his friend 
followed passing over the bank behind, Bernard de Rohan 
came within a step of him without rousing him from his 
revery. The attitude and countenance of Henry de 
Brienne were both melancholy, and Bernard de Rohan 
heard him sigh deeply. 

" Henry," said the young soldier, laying his hand on 
his arm, '* Henry, this is a strange meeting." 

Henry of Brienne started up, and, drawing a step back, 
gazed upon Bernard de Rohan with an inquiring and be- 
wildered look. ** Mortbleu !" he exclaimed at length, 
grasping his companion's hand, ** here is the dead aUve 
again ! Why, Bernard, 'tis but this morning I heard of 
your death. Intelligence the most certain was brought 
of your being crushed under one of the towers of the 
eastle of Masseran ; and you have no earthly right to be 
alive." 

** Has that story travelled even hither t" said the young 
eavalier : *' Rumour has certainly quicker wings than the 
wind, for that false tale to have reached even the Pont 
d'Aiii in four or five days." 

*' Nay, it was in Lyons that I heard it," replied Henry 
de Brienne, '^ and tbare dame Romoar appeared on a 
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hone*8 back, and clothed in the dress of a courier of the 
Lord of Masseran^B." 

*^ Were you t^en in Lyons this morning V^ demanded 
Bernard de Rohan, eagerly. 

^ In truth was I,'' his companion answered ; ' even 
at the inn called the Dolphin, Bernard ; and, had you but 
sought for me there, you would have found me with 
more than one old friend of yours." 

** With Adrian de Meyrand V replied Bernard de Ro- 
han : *' where is he now, Henry ? He it is I am now 
seeking. Did he come with yon hither 1" 

^' Not only Me3nrand,'' replied the young count, with- 
out directly answering his friend's question, ** not only 
Meyrand, iHit the Lord of M asseran also would you have 
found, had you but visited the Dolphin. But come, let 
us return to the inn, afnd, like statesmen and lawyers, 
discuss all things over our supper ;'' and, thus saying, he 
drew his friend back in the direction of the town. 

'' But where is the Count de Meyrand V' again de- 
manded Bernard de Rohan. "Henry, he has basely 
wronged me; and if he be anywhere within reach, I 
must find him, and make him give me a reason for what 
he has done/' 

" He is far away by this time," replied the other, in a 
eareless tone, that did not much please his companion. 
'^ Why, Bernard, he is at Moulins ere now, and wiU be 
in Paris before you can reach him." 

"Then he came not on with you hither V* demanded 
Bernard de Rohan, seeing that the prey had escaped 
from him. " This is unfortunate." 

" No ; he returned to Paris as quick as he came," re- 
plied Henry of Brienne. "It was my good lord and 
stepfather who came hither with me ; but if you would 
know, dear/riend, how it all fell out, you shall hear the 
tale ;" and he proceeded to give Bernard de Rohan as 
clear an account as his own knowledge would afford, of 
all that had taken place in Paris affecting the marriage 
of his friend and his sister. 

Bernard de Rohan listened in silence, with busy but 
bitter thoughts chasing each other through his brain, 
while Henry proceeded. " I set out alone," continued 
Henry de Brienne, after having detailed the announce- 
ment of the edict, " I set out alone, and, to say soothe I 
did not much covet the good Lord of Masseran as a 
travelling companioA* I had scarcely reached the third 
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post, however, when I was' overtaken by my amiable 
stepfather and the Count de Meyrand : the Lord of Mas- 
seran being bound by the king's commands to set you 
instantly free; and the good count, I have a notion, 
being very desirous of helping me to seek for Isabel. 
When, however, we heard this morning at Lyons, by a 
courier from Savoy, that you were buried under the 
)ruins of one of the towers, the count sped back again to 
Paris, to make his claim to the hand of Isabel good be- 
fore the king, while the Lord of Masseran did me the 
honour of accompanying me almost to the gates of the 
Pont d'Ain. I was very anxious to get rid of him ; but 
I knew it might be difficult to do so sthtightforwardly, 
and therefore, by a word spoken now and then during 
our morning's nde, I just let him understand that the 
King of France was very likely to visit your death upon 
his head somewhat severely, if he did not seek that 

f*acious monarch at once and tell his own story first, 
insinuated this fact more than asserted it, and he con- 
sequently became so strongly possessed with that idea, 
that he quitted me where the road turns off, leaving me 
to pursue my search alone. Here, however, we are, 
once more upon the bridge, and I trust that supper is 
ready, for I am an hungered." 

'* Have you any clew," demanded Bernard de Rohan, 
" to guide you in your search for Isabel ? She, too, it 
seems, is persuaded that I am dead, and I long to find 
and comfort her." 

" I have no certain clew whatever," replied Henry de 
Brienne, in an indifferent tone. " She escaped from the 
charge of Meyrand, it would seem, somewhere about 
Bourgoin, and he, suspecting that Masseran had taken 
her, followed with all speed to Paris. As soon as he 
found his mistake, however, he sent off« servant to 
watch for her at Lyons, and gain what intelligence he 
could of the course she pursued. From this man we 
learned last night that a lady had paused at that inn, 
whom, from a slight glance he obtained of her face in 
the close htter that bore her, he could have sworn was 
Isabel herself; but she stayed not for more than a few 
minutes, and then took the road onward towards Gene- 
va. What should lead her to Geneva I cannot con- 
ceive ; and, moreover, the fellow represents her as be- 
ing accompanied by an sdmoner and a large train, which 
how poor Isabel should get I cannot divine. However, 
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u tlu8 was ^he only trace of her to be found, I felt my- 
self bound to follow it, and here I am upon that course 
without any great tidings to guide me farther. If one 
may believe the -people at the inn here, there were at 
least fifty ladies, and fifty large trains, and fifty almo- 
ners passed through the Pont d'Ain yesterday ; but, at 
all events, I shall gain intelligence at the frontier, for 
they would not allow a number of men to pass without 
inquiry." 

Bernard de Rohan heard him in silence, pondering 
Upon: all the intelligence which had been given him. He. 
now, for the first time, knew all that had taken place, 
and he felt that his situation was one of no slight diffi- 
culty. The ear of the king had evidently been gained 
by persons whom he had but too just a cause to regard 
as his enemies. Though neither he nor Isabel was di- 
rectly mentioned in the edict of the king, his marriage 
had been formally annulled ; and it became a questioiii 
whether he should immediately proceed to Paris and 
endeavour to remove any prejudices created against 
him, leaving Henry of Brienne to seek for hi^ sister and 
bring her to the court, or whether he should pursue the 
search for Isabel himself, aad, accompanying her to the 
capital, lay claim to the hand which he still looked upon 
as plighted to him by ties that the will of no king upon 
earth could ever dissolve. 

It may be asked whether the suggestion which had 
been made to him by Corse de Leon, of carrying her he 
loved to some foreign land, did not occur to his mind ; 
and whether he did not feel tempted in some degree to 
follow it. It certainly did present itself to bis recollec- 
tion. It was, however, but as an image of what might 
be a last resource. He knew that the Church would 
hold his marriage to be good, whatever a retrospective 
law might say against it ; and he did think that, under 
some circumstances, he might fly with Isabel to another 
land, and pass the rest of his days in voluntary exile, 
content with an inferior station, and happy in a union 
with her he loved. The picture, even, was a pleasant 
one to look upon ; for^ in contemplating sacrifices that 
we propose to make for the attainment of any great ob- 
ject, imagination is ever a kind friend to self-devotion, 
painting the consequences of our acts all bri|[ht, and con- 
cealing all the darker points of the future m a blaze of 
light. We see not, we calculate not upon a multitude 
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of minor miseries ; neither do we take into considenu 
tion the remoter evils ; it is the greater and the nearer 
pains and |)erils that we look to, and we ^nd strength in 
the determination of our own hearts to vanquish these. 
But, at the same time, we do not remember that the 
strong cause, the motive which gave such vigorous im- 
pulse to aU our actions, as to carry us through the first 
and more prominent obstacles, ffradually loses its own 
power and activity, till at length the very memory of 
our first sensations dies away, and we are left to endure 
all the remote consequences without the sustaining 
power that bore us forward at first. The cannon-baU 
that tore its way through strong walls without a per- 
ceptible diminution of its speed, in the. end of its course 
creeps slowly along the ground, and at length a child's 
hand may stop it as a plaything. Thus, in general, are 
the strong resolutions of encountering all evils for the 
attainment of one great purpose. They carry us for- 
ward impetuously through the first obstacles, but fall 
of themselves at length, and are overcome by petty im- 
pediments. No man, however, believes it will be so in 
ids own case; for no one either sees all those petty 
impediments, or believes that the vigour of his resolu- 
tion wiU ever fail. 

To Bernard de Rohan, the thought of so flying with 
Isabel, and seeking fame and fortune in another land, 
offered a pleasant picture to his eye, but merely as a 
thing that might have been, had France been then groan- 
ing under a despotic tjrrant, or which still might be, were 
tmy act of absolute injustice exercised against himself. 
Such, however, was not yet the case. The monarch 
was one very generally loved and esteemed ; not, per- 
haps, a very great and politic sovereign, nor in any re- 
spect a man of resplendent genius, but still of an amia- 
ble and a kindly heart, of a noble and a chivalrous spirit, 
humane, and generous, and placable. 

He paused not, then, upon the suggestion of Corse de 
Leon as a plan applicable to the moment ; but, when he 
came to ask himself the question, which of the other 
two courses he should pursue, whether he should hasten 
on to the court alone, or accompany Henry of Brienne 
upon his search, the latter was soon chosen. *' I should 
be wronging my own claims," he thought, "not to 
maintain to the last my right to Isabel's hand as her 
husband. The consent of her* father having been given, 
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and given in her mother's presence, without the slight- 
est opposition, must suxely render this marriage a case 
not to be affected by the king's edict. I should be in- 
juring her, then> I should be injuring myself, if I did 
not maintain my right by every means in my power; 
and, hand in hand with her, I will go to the foot of the 
throne^ and require Henry's confirmation of our union." 

There were other considerations, also, which led him 
towards the same course. There was in the manner 
of Henry of Brienne a certain sort of thoughtful ab- 
stractedness which was not natural to him. There was 
a reserve, a want of the open-hearted and somewhat 
careless frankness of demeanour :^hich usually charac- 
terized him; a something, in short, which showed a 
difference between his affections at that time and his 
feelings in the years gone by. It was not Uiat he was 
cold, or unkind, or unfriendly ; but there was \ shade 
upon him, a restraint, which made Bernard de Rohan 
but the more anxious to see Isabel himself^ and accom- 
pany her to the court. His conduct, therefore, was ea- 
sily determined ; but, as his youn^ companion continued 
thoughtful, and seemed little incnned to speak, Bernard 
de Rohan resolved to wait till the next morning ere he 
discussed with Isabel's brother the future plaiis they 
were to pursue. 

They were near the inn, indeed, before Henry de 
Brienne'S tale was concluded ; and, once arrived there, 
supper had to be ^served, servants and chamberlains 
were coming and going, and no opportunity for private 
conversation presented itself. The hours went by, the 
sun went down, and Henry yawned, declaring that he 
was fatigued with his long journey. 

Bernard de Rohan marked his conduct with some sur- 
]»rise, but agreed to his .proposal of retiring to rest ; and, 
though he himself, anxious to depart early on the fol- 
lowing day, lost no time in seekiug his pillow, he heard, 
with wonder and with pain, the steps of Henry de Bri- 
enne, in the adjoining chamber, walking up and down for 
more than an hour, and giving a direct contradiction to 
his pretence of fatigue. 

<< All is not right," thought Bernard de Rohan» " afl 
is not right ; and I must learn, as soon as possible, what 
is the matter here." 

The lover was early up, as usual ; but Henry de Bri- 
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enne did not appear for some time, and Bernard de Ro- 
han sent a servant to his room to waken him. 

" He would come to breakfast soon," was the reply 
the servant brought ; but another hour went by, and he 
did not come ; and when his friend went up himself to 
hasten him, he found him but half dressed. 

Bernard de Rohan urged him to more speed some- 
what impatiently ; but the young gentleman seemed sur- 
prised, and heard his friend announce his determination 
of accompanying him in the search for Isabel with a 
look expressive of anything but satisfaction. ^ Bernard 
de Rohan had to remember that it was Isabel's brother, 
and to put a guard upon his lips, lest any sharp or un- 
kind word should esdape him. BeUeving, upon reflec- 
tion, that either the Lord of Masseran- or the Count de 
Meyrand might have been labouring to shake Henry de 
Brienne's regard for him, he turned the subject during 
their breakfast to the conduct of both those persons, 
and displayed fully and fairly the proceedings of each. 
Henry de Brienne heard him almost in silence, and only 
observed, " Oh, everything is fair in love and war, you 
know, Bernard." 

** And in friendship toot" demanded Bernard de Ro- 
han, gravely. " If so, Henry, neither love nor friend- 
ship will bring happiness, nor war glory. A man of 
honour will pursue each honourably, or not at all. He 
who wins by other means loses more, surely, than he 
gains. But here are the horses, friend ; let us not waste 
more time, I do beseech you." 

Thus saying, he hastened out and sprang upon his 
horse. Henry de Brienne followed more slowly, and 
lost many a precious minute in inquiries and orders 
about nothing ; mounting at length, he rode on in silence 
beside his friend. There was restraint on both sides ; 
and Bernard de Rohan even thought that he perceived a 
degree of irritability in Henry's manner which was un- 
pleasant to him ; and yet the mood was strange, too : 
for, when Bernard strove to vanquish his restraint, and 
to remove the strange humour which had fallen upon 
him ; when, for that purpose, he tried to lure his mind 
back to other years, and, through the memories con- 
nected therewith, to awaken the feelings and affections 
of those days ; when he spoke of his early love for Is- 
abel, and her love for Mm, and of all the things in the 
gone, by means of which association was likely to re 
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new a better spirit, Henry smiled with a melancholy air, 
and, casting aown his eyes, thoughtfully murmured, 
" Those were hai^y days." 

As soon, hpweyer, as the momentary effect had pass- 
ed away, he fell into the same mood, and in conversa- 
tion either displayed a quick and waspish impatience, 
or rambled wildly and idly over a thousand irrelevant 
subjects, ever keeping aloof from any mention of his 
sister and her union with Bernard de Rohan. 

At the small town of Cerdon,near which the traveller 
first begins to climb the mountains of the Jura, the two 
gentlemen stopped to make inquiries, hoping there to 
obtain some more accurate information regarding the 
course of Isabel than they had met with at Pont d'Ain. 
Here, however, no trace of her was to be found. If, at 
their former resting-place, they had been confused by a 
multitude of accounts, here none was to be obtained at 
all. The simple fact met them in reply to every inqui- 
ry, that no lady, with any train, great or small, had 
passed by or through Cerdon during the several prece- 
ding days. This assurance was given, and repeated 
again and again, and how the search was to be pursued 
now became the question. At length it was determined 
to isend out messengers in various directions, to the 
towns and villages round about, between Cerdon and 
the Pont d^Ain, to discover at what point Isabel had 
quitted the road to Geneva; and, not contented with 
trusting to others, Bernard de Rohan, after a short pause, 
declared that he would set forth himself, and trace back 
the way for some distance towards Lyons, inquiring at 
every village near which a crossroad turned off. 

Henry de Brienne endeavoured to dissuade him from 
going, and then drew from him a. hasty promise not to 
pursue the search, if he gained certain intelligence, with- 
out coming or sending for him. 

*^ I must stay here," he said, '' myself, unless I gain 
some clear information, as my good Lord of Masseran 
has promised to send me newd of his reception at the 
court without a mementos loss of time. He travels 
post, and such tidings may soon come." 

Bernard de Rohan paused not for farther inquiry, but 
went on his way, and during tde whole of the rest of 
that day pursued the search, but in vain. On his re^ 
turn to the inn at Cerdon that night, he found that Henry 
de Brienne had set off, not long after himself, for Nan- 

VoL-IL— B 
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toa, leaving a message that he would be back as soon 
as he could. 

He learned also that two of the messengers which 
had been sent out had returned, brrn^ng no tidings ; 
but a third arrived, towards eleven at night, with better 
success, having heard at the town of Bourg that a lady 
had passed in that direction, bearing so completely the 
description of Isabel that Bernard could not doubt her 
route was once more discovered. 

<< The people at the inn at Bourg,-' the man said, '* de- 
clared she had taken her way towards Macon, and was 
travelling but slowly ;" and the lover's heart beateager^ 
ly to follow her at once, had he not been prevented by 
lus promise to her brother. He looked anxiously, then, 
for Henry's return ; but midnight passed, and it became 
no longer doubtful that he would remain at Nantua that 
night. 

Bernard de Rohan took the precaution, however, to 
order a messenger to proceed at an early hour to Nan- 
tua, bearing intelligence to Henry de Brienne that the 
course his sister had taken had be^n discovered; but 
when he himself rose early the next morning, his friend 
had not made his appearance, and several more hours were 
passed by the young cavalier in somewhat angry im- 
patience. At length, when, as far as he could calculate, 
full time and more than time had been given for Heniy 
de Brienne to return from Nantua, he ordered out his 
horse, resolved to wait no longer, and was in the very 
act of mounting to depart, when the messenger he had 
sent rode up to the inn door, telling him that Isabel's 
brother had set off by the crossroad which led from 
Nantua direct towards Bourg, and begged him to join 
him at the village of Leissard. 

Bernard de Rohan certainly felt somewhat indignant ; 
but, followed by his servant, he put spurs to his horse in 
order to overtake his friend ; and though, on account of 
the rivers and streams which intersect that part of the 
country, he had some difficulty in making his way, he 
yet arrived at Leissard in time to meet Henry de Bri<? 
enne at the door of a little cabaret in the village. He 
could not refrain from giving some i^ay to the feelings 
of anser which his friend's conduct had occasioned; 
and, though he spoke gently, he certainly spoke re- 
proachfully. 

Hfiory answered in a hot and fiery mood ; and the o)4 
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My of the inn, who was handing up a glass of the good 
wine of Bresse to the young gentleman, exclaimed, *' Oh, 
don't quarrel, noble sirs, don't qoarrel. It were a pity 
to see two such gentlemen anything but friends." 

'* Be not afraid, ray good lady,^' replied Bernard de 
Rohan, " there is no fear of our quarrelling." 

" On my life, I do not know that," replied Henry de 
Brienne; and, without more ado, he put a piece of 
money in the hostess's hand, and spurred on. It was 
then that Bernard de Rohan first perceived that his 
friend was quite alone, having no longer even the ser- 
vant with him who accompanied him from the Pont 
d'Ain to Cerdon ; and, riding fast after him, he asked him 
where was his groom, more for the purpose of beginning 
a new subject than anything else. 

'* I have left him to wait for Masseran's courier," re- 
plied the young count, in a surly tone. ** But I see not 
what you have to do with that." 

" Nay, nay, Henry," replied his friend, ** do not make 
a quarrel out of nothing I In what I said just now, I 
merely wished to point out, that when two people are 
f>ursuing a search of this kind together^ they must act 
upon some arranged plan." 

^* I really do not see," said Henry de Brienne, turning 
his head towards him sharjily, but still riding on, ** why 
we shou;id pursue this search together at all. I do not 
want your company in it ; and, in fact, would a great 
deal rather be without it. ^ I am seeking my sister, in 
order that she may be placed under the king's protec- 
tion as well as mine, and on such a search I would rath- 
er proceed alone." 

Bernard de Rohan remonstrated in vain, and then, 
using a higher tone, explained to him briefly his views 
and purposes, which were the views and purposes of an 
honourable and upright man. 

*' I have nothing to do with all that," replied Henry de 
Brienne. '^ I have merely to say that I don't choose to 
be followed and tutored, guided and directed, by you. 
The matter has gone far enough." 

" Too far, Henry !" replied Bernard de Rohan, with 
his cheek very red. " Be assured, however, that what- 
ever you say or do will make no difference to me. I 
shall pursue my search for Isabel, having myself obtain- 
ed information of where she is, without scruple and 
without hesitation, whether it pleases you or aot.'' 
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"Then you shall certainly pursue your search by 
yourself," answered Henry de Brienne, with an angry 
gesture, *'for you shall not accompany me. I am in 
no mood to be trifled with ;" and his left hand rested 
upon the hilt of his sword. 

" Nay, nay, Henry," replied Bernard de Rohan, with 
a sorrowful smile, ** this is really too much. You will 
do as you please ; I shall simply pursue the straightfor- 
ward path before me towards Macon. I shall endeavour, 
and, I trust, with success, to find your sister, and shall 
convey her immediately to the court of the king, with 
all the tenderness, affection, care, and delicacy of a 
brother. Now, as I said before, you will act as you 
please; I go on my way, and say not one word more 
upon the subject." 

*' I will take care you shall not say one word more to 
me," replied Henry de Brienne. " But yet the matter 
ends not here ; we shall meet again ere long. If you 
follow that path, I follow this." So saying, he turned 
at once into a road, the entrance of which they had been 
approaching, and which led into a deep wood, extending 
down to the very banks of the Ain. He took no farther 
leave, nor looked behind him, but galloped On at full 
speed, leaving his companion gazing after him in anger, 
surprise, and grief. 

After pausing for a moment, Bernard turned towards 
the servant, who had drawn up his horse a step behind, 
and who, having heard angry words, and marked angry 
gestures, between his master and one whom he knew to 
be the friend of his earliest years, seemed scarcely less 
surprised than the young cavalier himself. All that had 
taken place was so unexpected, so strange, so unac- 
countable, that Bernard de Rohan felt confused and be- 
wildered, and remained a moment without speaking. 
" Good Heaven !" he said to himself, at length, " is old 
affection to be treated thus ?" and then, raising his voice, 
he added to the man, " Wait here till I come back." 

At the same moment he put spurs to his horse, and 
rode after Henry de Brienne at full speed, resolved to 
endeavour once more to sooth and reason with him, and 
do much rather than suffer him to depart in such a frame 
of mind. Happy had it been for him, happy for all con- 
cerned, had he refrained. He did not i^in make his 
appearance fbr three quarters of an hour, or perhaps 
more ; and the servant, alarmed by all he had witnesseid, 
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rode some short way into the wood. There, howerer, 
he met his master returning. Bernard de Rohan was 
on foot, leading his house, his countenance p^e and 
somewhat hag^rd, his handkerchief bound round his 
hand, and some drops of blood upon his sleeve and col- 
lar. As soon as he. saw the servant, he sprang upon 
his horse again, rode on without speaking, and once 
more resumed the high road« 



CHAPTER II. 

The court was still at Fontainebleau ; and Isabel de 
Brienne sat in a lonely chamber of the chateau, gazing 
forth, with a fair and an animated scene before her eyes, 
but without taking any note of the calm face of nature, 
or of the many moving objects that flitted across the 
view. Those eyes, indeed, were dimmed with tears, 
which, though several days had now elapsed since the 
heavy grief that weighed her down had fallen upon her 
heart, had not ceased to flow) from time to time, when 
she thought of him who was gone, and called up the 
memories of the past. Let-us love as we may, kt us 
enjoy the society of those to whom our heart is given 
as much as it is possible, there will be still — from the 
touch of earth in all our affections-something which 
renders the memory of love, when fate has severed the 
tie, more sweet, more intense, than even while its mortad 
course was running. Perhaps it is, thatr^as when we 
are removed at some distance from beautiful things, we 
see them better than when we are in the midst of them 
--^perhaps it is, that when the moments of enjoyment 
are passed, we feel them collectively rather than sep- 
arately, and that the whole of our happiness, when gone, 
gathered together by recollection^ is more powerfully 
and duly estimated than when scattered over the path- 
way of many hours» 

Be it what it may, it seemed to Isabel de Brienne that 
her loVe for Bernard de Rohan had increased rather than 
diminished by his death ; that the happiness which she 
had enjoyed in his society was greater than she had 
imagined it to be $ that the necessity of that society to 
fid 
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her heart was more absolutely imperatiye than she had 
belieyed it; that to her there was nothing that could 
supply its place ; that without it, life was more arid than 
a desert. 

She sat and wept, then, but silently and quietly ; for, 
although the cause of her tears still continued, that which 
first 'Occasioned them to flow was in the past. No new 
bitterness had been added to her situation by anything 
which took place around her. Every one was kind to 
her, every one seemed to compassionate her. The king 
himself had seen her more than once, and had spoken 
to her with all tenderness. His daughter, the Princess 
Claude, had devoted herself to sooth her. Even Cath- 
arine de Medicis, who, notwithstanding her strong cour- 
age and masculine mind, had a touch of every human 
passion in her nature, the softer as well as the fiercer, 
had used her gently and kindly, and done all that she 
could to prevent anything from being importunate to her 
in her affliction. She had never been called upon to 
appear at the court. She had been left undisturbed in 
that solitude which could alone calm her griief ; and, if 
anything was said or done to win her from her sorrow, 
it was quietly and deUcately ; for there was something 
in her very manner and tone which impressed all those 
around her with the certainty that she did not either 
exaggerate the grief that she felt, or encourage it to en- 
dure longer than its appointed time. 

On the present occasion, however, she had not sat 
long alone ; for the Princess Claude had not left her 
more than half an hour when she received a summons 
to the presence of the king ; and, descending to the story 
of the castle immediately below that which she in*hab- 
ited, she found Henry himself, with the dauphin, his 
youn^ daughter Marguerite, and one or two others of 
the highest personages attached to the court. The mo- 
ment she entered, Henry advanced to meet her; and, 
taking her by the hand, said, in a low and gentle voice, 
** I have sent for you, fair lady, because I think that the 
time is come when you must make an effort to shake 
off this grief, and, in some degree, to mingle with the 
world again." 

** Sire," replied she, in a quiet but firm tone, *' I have 
no wish ever to mingle with the world again. The 

gurpose which T mentioned to your majesty, of retiring 
ito a convent as speedily as possible, remains not only 
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unshaken, but, on the contrary, confirmed by thought 
and calm reflection. Last night I had a letter from my 
mother, fully approving of my intention ; and this morn- 
ing I had an interview of some length with my Lord 
of Masseran, who rather confirms than opposes my pui^ 
pose. He told me that his stay was prolonged here by 
order of your majesty ; and I was not without hopes 
that it was for the purpose of making such arrange- 
ments as might be requisite for my permanent retire- 
ment from the world.*' 

" No, no," replied the king, " my views in detaining 
him were far different. I cannot abandon the hope 
that your feelings in these respects will change ; and I 
must require of you to remain some time longer here, 
and to make an effort to mingle in the more tranquil so- 
ciety of this place.^ 

** Oh, sire," exclaimed Isabel, *^ do not, do not force 
me so to do." 

" Nay," said the king, gravely, " I must exact it of 
yotf. From the larger assemblies of the court you 
shall be exempt, but on ordinary occasions I must re- 
quest that you Will be present. I have now some im- 
Sortant business to transact, but I beg you to remain 
ere till my return." 

Thus saying, the kin? departed, and Isabel remained 
standing where he had left her. She felt that she must 
obey ; but, at that moment, though accustomed to courts, 
though full of grace, and possessing, in general, that 
calm tranquillity of mind wiuch enables one, in all ordi- 
nary circumstances, to act with dignity and calmness, 
she could willingly have sunk into the earth at once, to 
avoid the aggravation of all she felt by the number of 
human eyes upon her. It endured but for a moment, 
however ; for the dauphin immediately advanced to her 
side, saying, ^ Let me lead you to a seat, fair lady. 
Here is one beside my sister Marguerite ;" and, as he 
led her on, he added, in a lower voice, '* Be comforted, 
be comforted. Perchance things may not be so bad as 
they seem.*' 

Isabel shook her head with a melancholy look. *' He 
knows not the history,^' she said to herself; but, some- 
what reassured by his kindness, she suffered hHn to lead 
her on, and took the seat by the princess, who greeted 
her with a. kindly smile. For some minutes, of course, 
«he continued an object of attention, and it was easy 
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for her to perceive that her history and her situation 
gave a topic to many persons there present. Gradually, 
however, the subject lost its interest with its newness. 
People came and went. Several of the royal family 
J^poke to her with kindness and attention. Marguerite, 
with those kindly feelings which she never lost, even 
with the loss of other good qualities^ applied herself 
with more skill than so young a person might have been 
supposed to possess, to occupy her fair companion's 
thoughts ; and Isabel was becoming somewhat recon- 
ciled to the scene, when a person entered, the sight of 
whom once more threw her into distress and agitation^ 

That person was the Count de Me)rrand ; and, after 
speaking to the higher personages in the room, he ad- 
vanced directly towards her. The sight of the count, 
ds We have said, agitated and distressed her ; but it was 
not the sight alone that gave her the greatest pain. 
His appearance in that saloon, and in the private circle 
of the royal family, was enough to show her at once, 
both that he had not ceased his pursuit, and that he fol- 
lowed it with the approbation aiid countenance of the 
king. Such a conviction was indeed terrible to her, and 
drove her almost to despair. 

Little did the Count de Meyrand know the sensations 
\7hich at that moment were busy in her bo^om; the 
feeUngs of abhorrence and disgust with which his whole 
conduct had inspired her ; the determination which in- 
stantly seized her, to lose no time in throwing herself 
iat the king's feet, and beseeching him to spare her the 
misery of any farther suit from one she so thoroughly 
detested and despised. The count's demeanour, howev- 
er, .was very different from that which she expected ; 
^d certainly^ had it been possible for Isabel to be de- 
ceived in regard to his past conduct^ or to feel towards 
him any other sensation but that of disUke and reproba- 
tion, his behaviour on the present occasion might have 
made some Way to regain her esteem. 

He approached her, then, with a grave and even mel- 
iancholy aspect ; and, bowing first to the Princess Mar- 
guerite, he then turned to Isabel, and said, in a tone not 
exactly low and private, but still somewhat beneath that 
bf the ordinary conversation that was going oUj " I 

frieve to see you looking ill in health as well as at 
eart, Mademoiselle de Brienne. But I can assure you 
that I share your sorrow for one who— nayi do not make 
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SO impatient a gesture : I beseech yoa remember that 
we were friends before we were rivals, and that such 
old feelings are not easily ^haJcen off." 

Isabel's eyes filled with tears, but she remained silent, 
and mastered them, though, at the same time. Margue- 
rite, perhaps acting by directions she had previously re- 
ceived, made room for the count to stand between her- 
self and Isabel, and, turning away her head, talked to her 
little brother Henry. 

The count did not lose the opportunity, and endeav- 
oured, for more than an hour, to draw Isabel into con- 
versation. He found the effort vain, however: she re- 
mained silent and reserved ; the veiy presence of one 
bitterly connected by memory with the death of him 
she loved being in itself sufficient to take from her all 
power and inclination to converse. When forced to an- 
swer, she did so shortly, generally by a monosyllable ; 
and if, as was twice the case, the count approached the 
subject which was certainly uppermost in the thoughts 
of both, she replied in terms which made him leave it 
again instantly. 

At length the king himself returned, and, if one might 
judge by his countenance, the business which he had 
been transacting was of no very pleasant nature ; his 
brow was heavy and contracted, and his cheek a little 
Pushed ; but such signs of anger were already djdng 
away when he entered, and were soon mastered en- 
tirely. Among the first he spoke to was the Count de 
Meyrand, and he did so famihariy, though with a p^rave 
air. He was accompanied by the Mar6chal de Vieille- 
ville, who, while the monarch was thus noticing Mon- 
sieur de Meyrand, addressed a few words to Isabel in a 
kindly tone, and glanced his eye, but certainly with no 
venr friendly expression, towards the count. 

The thought at that moment struck Isabel of engaging 
Monsieur de Vieilleville to assist her in her views. He 
had shown himself extremely kind towards her since her 
arrival, and his daughter, who was in attendance upon 
the Princess Claude, had been her greatest comfort 
She resolved, then, to speak to him at once, and the op- 
portunity was favourable. No eyes were at that mo- 
ment upon them ; the king was speaking to the Count 
de Meyrand, and his right shoulder tum^ towards her; 
and, instead of replying to the courteous inquiries of the 
mar^chal, she said, "• Oh, Monsieur de Vieilleville, I be- 
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seech you to obtain for me an audience of the* king as 
speedily as may be ; and, if you would be yourself pres- 
ent also, to give me your support with his majesty, I 
should feel some hope ; for, in truth'^ — and she turned 
her eyes for an instant towards the Count de Meyrand 
— *' for, in truth, if this is to continue, my heart will 
break." 

"I fear it dannot be before to-moitow morning," r«- 
|)iied Vieilleville, '* for his majesty is almost immediately 
going out to ride, and there is more than sufficient busi- 
ness for this evening already accumulated." 

" Then let it be as early as possible," said Isabel > 
" and oh, give me your voice and assistance, Monsieur 
de Vieilleville, I beseech you." 

The mer6chal could not reply, for at that moment the 
king turned towards them^ saying to the Count de Mey- 
rand in conclusion, " Be here« at all events. Monsieur de 
Meyrand, towards midday to-morrow, as I think I may 
have something of importance to say to you." 

The count bowed k>w^ and promised to obey ; and 
Henrjr, addressing Isabel, with that courteous hypocrisy 
which maybe an evil, but is a (deasant one, thanked her 
for having kindly stayed and mingled with his court, 
although he knew well that the fair unhaj^y girl had no 
choice but to yield to the commands she had received^ 
The king, indeed, meant it kindly, and she felt that il 
was so ; but the heart, under the effect of deep grief, is 
like a fine-strung instrument, from which the Tightest 
touch brings forth a sound, and a careless hand o&n, in 
seeking to awake more cheerful notes, strikes accident- 
ally upon some inharmonious tone, which turns the 
whole to discord. 

Henry saw the bright drops swimming between the 
dark lashes, but^ knowing that a word more might make 
them overflow, he left her to speak to some one else, 
and shortly afterward the party separated. 

Isabel retired to her own el»mber, and for an hour or 
two afterward was left to repose. She saw from the 
Windows, at which she placed herself, the gay cavsdcade 
of Henry and his courtiers ride away into the forest. 
Sh6 perceived many a group moving hither and thither* 
She heard the sound of horns and the cry of dogs, and, 
in her loneliness, it seemed to her that all human things , 
became more and more distasteful to her every moment. 

It was at that unpropitious time that the tapestry over 
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the door was puaihed foaok, and, equally to her surprise 
aad iQdigQatioa, she beheld the Count de Meyrand. She 
ffazed Qt him in silence for a moment as he came in, 
dropped the tapestry, and advanced towards hen But, 
although it was clear he saw how distasteful his visit 
was, he neither hesitated nor apologized, but, proceed- 
ing without pause to the place where she sat, he bent 
his knee to the ground, with an air of deep grief and 
anxiety, saying, " I come alone. Mademoiselle de Bri* 
eune, to beseeeh your pardon for all that I have done 
amiss, to entreat you to forgive all the pain I have cau- 
sed you, to acknowledge that I have been wrong, very 
wrong, in many things that I haire done." 

"Such acknowledgments, sir," replied Isabel, in a 
cold tone, " may be a rehef to your own heart, but I 
neither require nor wish for them. As to forgiveness, 
I do fbrgive you from my soul, as I do every ^dy else 
who has acted the part of a bitter enemy towards me.'' 

'* Oh, caU me not so ! call me not so !" he exclaimed, 
vehemently. " Call me not an enemy, when I have been 
actuated throughout by the deepest, the strongest, the 
most passionate love! Oh, Isabel, if you could tell 
what 1 have suffered ; if, in the cold composure of your 
own well-regulated feelings, you coqld conceive what 
ardent and intense passion is ; if, in short, you knew love 
as love appears when he masters a strong human heart, 
you woufal con)prehend, you would find excuses for the 
madness, if I may so call it, of my late conduct ; you 
would conceiire how and why I was driven to use every 
means in order to obtain the hand of her I loved. You 
would comprehend it, I say, you would find excuses for 
it, you would pardon, you would pity it. Nay, do not 
rise, lady — ^how have loffended now !" 

" By mentioning, sir," replied Isabel, " love that can 
never be returned, on which I have again and again ber 
sought you not to speak, which is ^,T\ insult to uie widr 
owed affections of my heart ; love, which has not pro? 
duced the fruits of loye, but has borne a bitterer harvei^t 
than the darkest enmity could^ have produced. I must 
insist that you leave me, or I will call for those who, in 
this place at least, are ready to ensure me protection." 

" Nay," said the count, detaining her gently by the 
hand, '^ I beseech you remain ; I myself will go in one 
moment. It was not my purpose, when I came here, 
to speal^ to you of that Iqye : your words called forth, 
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whether I would or not, those feelings which I would 
fain have kept imprisoned in my heart. I will not of- 
fend again. I came to assure you that my conduct 
shall be changed, that I am bitterly grieved for the past, 
and that I will give you no farther occasion whatsoever 
to view me in any other light than that of a sincere 
friend, if you will grant me forgiveness, and prove the 
sincerity of that forgiveness by laying aside the cold 
and repulsive demeanour which you displayed towards 
me a few hours ago, by suffering me to approach you 
even as a common acquaintance, by permitting me to 
hear the tones of your voice, sometimes to win a smile 
from your hps, and by granting that I be no longer to be 
excluded from that happiness which is afforded to every 
one who knows you, on account of the deep, intense, 
and unchangeable affection which you have inspired ; af- 
fection which, as you see, has changed my character, 
wakened me out of that indifference which T fancied 
was an inherent part of my nature, and made me as ve- 
hement and eager as a boy." 

*'A11 this, sir,'' said Isabel, "is very useless, and I 
must beg you to leave me. I am glad that you repent 
of evil that you have done. I hope that your repent- 
ance is sincere. I forgive you the pain that vou have 
inflicted on me with, all my heart ; but all that I can 
promise is, that my conduct towards you, when we 
meet accidentally, will be regulated by yours towards 
me. If, as you say, you give me no farther occasion 
either for offence or for anxiety regarding your purpo- 
ses, I will refrain from showing towards you those feel- 
ings which your previous behaviour might well inspire ; 
but the moment that you insult me, after what has 
passed, with one word upon the- subject of those wishes 
which have brought so much misery upon me, that in- 
stant I reffaid you and treat you as the bitterest enemv 
that fate has ever sent me. Now, sir, let me beseech 
you to leave me, for I cannot hear one word more upon 
these matters." 

The count saw that she was determined, and withdrew, 
renewing the assurances he had given ; but in the ante- 
chamber he paused again, looking bitterly down upon 
the ground. " Will it succeed %^ he muttered to him- 
self. ** Will it succeed ! She seems as obdurate as 
iron. I doubt it much, even with the king's aid." 

He moved two or three steps farther on, and, quitting 
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the antechamber, entered one of the Ume galleries of 
the palace, one side of which was pierced by manifold 
tall windows, throwing a bright and checkered light 
across. There he paused again, and mused for several 
minutes ; but,^whUe he did so, anothef man entered the 
ga^ery from the opposite end, and approached him with 
^hat calm and stealthy step, which does not proclaim its 
own advance by the souqd of any footfall. 

At length a shadow crossing the light made the «ount 
look up, ezclidming, *' Ha, my Lord of Masseran ! The 
very man, 1 could have wished to see«^' 

*' Not more than 1 wished to see the Count de Mey-* 
rand," readied the Lord of Masseran, with a sweet smile* 
" I have not heard what progress you have made during 
the day. 1 only know that you have had opportunity*" 

'^ Which has proved not a little fruitless,'^ replied the 
count. '' I saw her at the court this morning, as yon 
4Lno w, but she was ice itself. I watched my opportunity* 
however, this afternoon, and have now seen her alone* 
According to your hint, I assured her that I repented 
heartily of the past, promised to give no more occasion 
of ofience, besought her only to endure my presence and 
acquaintance with common dourtesy, and — ^" 

** Bat did you let her see that you loved her still!" 
demanded the Lord of Masseran. ^Did you tell her 
how passionately you loved her f Did you tell her — ^" ^ 

'' Yes, yes," interrupted the count, " I told her idl that, 
and more than that; I spoke vehemently and eagerlyi 
for, by Heaven, there, I spoke but the truth." 

'^But what did she sayT'^ demanded his counsellori 
^ Did she yield ! Did she r^ly favourably 1" 

<< Not she," answered the ceunt. *' She spoke, indeed^ 
an icy foigiveness, in harsh and chilling words. But 
when I would hare talked to her somewhat more of my 
passion, when I would have laid all that I hatre done 
amiss upon the fiery love which she had inspired, she 
rose in anger to call her people round her ; and, though 
I soothed and tried to quiet her, yet all I could gam 
was a repetition of the same cold forgiveness, and a 
promise to shape her condnct acisording to minei with a 
menace if I ever mentioned love to her again.^* 

*' And what woidd you have more, my dear count !" 
demanded the Lord of Masseran, with a meaning smile* 
«' Shape her eonduet to TOurs} Ha,ha,hal WDfthtm 
yott know well how todbape yotir own. Be Italle wifli 

Veil. IL— C 
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her for a day or two, then presa her warmly and more 
wamdy. By my life, you will find such ams more and 
more easily forgiven each day; Offend her with love in 
the morning, then kneel at her feet iind crave pardon, 
bedewing her hand with tears half the evening, and 
brush away the tears with kisses, and be again for- 
given. Is woman's heart so new a study to you, count, 
as not to know that whenever she tells you what you 
are not to do, she t^ls, in fact, what it is you are to 
do ; and that, ia affaira of the heart, a womsm'a iVorda 
are to be interpreted, hke morning dreamsyieversedly V' 
' *^ PerhiB^ Tou are right," replied the Count de Mey- 
rand ; " for the truth is this, niy good k>rEl, that a man 
in matters of love is like a gamester r so kmg as he plays 
coolly and indifferently, his skill and his exjMnence 
have their efiect ; but if onceiie gets deepfy excited and 
interested, he eees nothing but the object before him, 
and loses the advantajfes which j^esent themselves." 

*' At all events," said the Lord of Masseran, ^ you have 
obtained one advantage, and, even while yoa fancied yoa 
were not successful, have been more suocessful than I 
could havd anticipated. Instead of shunning you, and 
cutting you off frdm all opportunity of urging your suit, 
she now agrees to meet you with courtesy as an ac-* 
quaintance. It wfll be your own iault if you are not 
soon received with regard aa a (liend, and yielded to 
with affection as a lover. I am going tp visit her even 
BOW myself, and I will not fail to aid your pursuit Bui 
you must reipember," he added, with a laugh, *Mf )roa 
succeed, you must build me up agahi that tower, which 
by its fall did us such good service." 

** If I succeed, I will build 3^00 a dosen castles," an- 
swared the Count de Meyrand ; *^ and why should I not 
succeed 1 She is but a woman, and they are all ahke." 

With these words they parted ; and the Lord of Mas- 
seran pursued his way to the chamber where the Count 
de Meyrand had left Isabel de Brienne. Thither we 
must follow him, in order to see how for his words to 
the count corresponded with his actions. After pausins 
for a mom^it in the aalecbamber to think, he entered 
vnth a quiek step, as if in great haate and eagemesa; 
and, approaehing Isab^, he said — addressing her, as he 
usually did, without any of that tone of familiar intimacy 
which the near connexion existing between them might 
nave produced— rf* 1 have just met the Count de Mey^ 
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mnd, and I fear, madeaiotseUe, that he has been intm- 
ding upon you, and causing you paint" 

^ He has, indeed, iny lord," replied Isabel. <* But ha 
has promised me most faithfully to abstain from doing 
so for the future; and, in fact, to give me no fiurtfaer 
cause of any kind for ofifence," 

The Lord of Masseran's lip curled into a sneer, and 
for a moment or two he purposely made no reply. '* If 
you are satisfied with such an assurance," he answered, 
at length, " I have no reason to be dissatisfied ; for, of 
course, it tends to what I have always wiahed: that you 
should give him your hand." 

Isabel gazed in his face for a moment with a look 
of surprise and horror. ''What do you mean!" iriie 
asked, «t length. 

''Simply," replied the Lord of Masserao, " that the 
Count de Meyrtmd is now in the right course, and must 
succeed. He was in the wrong course long enough, 
and so obstinate therein that he wellnigh ruinod me as 
well aa himself." 

" I do not understand you," replied Isabel, imnatiently. 
*' How did he wellnigh ruin you, my lord! Me he has 
xertainly rendered most unhappy." 

" He has welhugh ruined me," renUed the Lord of 
Masseran, "by inducii^ me to do a tnousand things in 
fayour of his love for you which I never else should 
have thought of. You cannot suppose, for one moment, 
that all those strange and dangerous schemes which he 
pursued were .mine. I had no interest in the matter, and 
can prove at any time that everything was done at his 
suggestion." 

Isabel caat down her eyes in thought; and the Lord of 
Masseran, feeliqg that she might have some difilculty in 
believing him to be so soft and easy in disposition as to 
be led to anything without strong motives, added, in a 
low tone, " He had me in some degree in his power, it is 
true, and I could not refuse. Otherwise I never would 
have consented." 

" May I ask, my lord," said Isabel, looking up in his 
face, " what it was 3ron meant just now when you said 
Ihat the count was in the right cpurse, and must suc- 
ceed." 

The Lord of Masseran's countenance, which had be- 
fore been grave, now assumed a quiet snule, and he re- 
plied, " I meant that he was in a course of that gentle- 
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nesd and soothing courtesy which wins without strivings 
Who ever saw a fowlei* rush upon his prey like a lion ! 
he rather creeps quietly up, and takes it hy surprise ; and 
80 must man do with woman's heart. Besides, there is 
power and intfluence^with him, which you cannot well 
resist. Though the king would not force your inclinia- 
tiott, Meyrand has his full countenance in seeking your 
hand, and probably has been advised by him— for no one 
)8 more fikilled in such matters than Henry-^to affect 
fnoderation. Perhaps the king seeis that, at heart, you 
lire not disposed towards a convent j and he will there- 
fore keep the matter going on for a month or two, till a 
little decent time elapses, after which he wiU, with a 

fentle and kindly use of his authority, make Meyrand 
appy with your hand. Meyrand, in the mean tfme, will 
treat you tenderly and' softly, I am sure; will not tirge 
you at first, but will go gently fh>m the friend into the 
lover ; and^ then you wiU find him ardeiit enoughs uo 
doubt." 

Isabel had turned deadly pale as the Lord of Masseran 
spoke : her brqath seemed to come with difficulty ; and 
at length, waving her hand to stop him from going on, 
she said, with a great effort, " I am faint, my lord— I 
pray you send my wonien— another time, when I am 
better." 

The Lord of Masseran, seeing that what he had said 
had produced fuU^ the effect he intended, hurried Arom 
the room, as if in great fear and Anxiety, to call some 
of the female attendants to Isabel's assistance. They 
went to her in haste, and fbund her sunk from her chair 
|ipon the floor. She had not absolutely fainted ; and, 
when they raised her, she burst into ^ convulsive fit of 
tears, which for the time relieved her. 

" There is no time to be lost,r she said to herself 
when she had somewhat recovered ; and, although the 
women attempted to dissuade her fh>m making the ef- 
fort, she succeeded in writing a few lines to the iVlar6- 
ohal de Vieilleville, beseeching him not to fail in asking 
an audience for her of the king at as eariy an hour as 
possible. " I will leave no doubt of my wishes,^' said 
Isabel to herself; '^and this is a rec(uest which has never 
y^t been denied.^ 
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CHAPTER m. 



Thib king^ was speaking to the Dauphin Francis as 
Isabel, conducted by the Mar^chal de YieilleYiUe, enter- 
ed the royal cabinet at the hour of nine in the morning 
of the following day. The prince was standing near the 
door unboaneted, but had apparently asked his father 
some final question ere be left the room, to which Henry 
replied, '*0n no account! Lav my -commands upon 
him, Francis. ' He is in the kfng^s hand, and none shall 
judge but myself. Farther, do as I bade you." 

The dauphin bowed his head and withdrew; and 
Henry, turning to Isabel de Brienne, welcomed her with 
a gracious smile, which gave her good hope of a favour- 
able audience. 

'* Your good Mend here. Monsieur de VieiUeville,'* 
said theking, ** has told me, fair lady, that you wish to 
speak with me on matters of much importsmce. I had 
hoped that we had already concluded so much of your 
business that the rest might stand over till both you and 
I had thought maturely of the matter. However, as you 
wish it, and as I have now an hour to spare, t am ready 
to give you full attention.** 

^ Your majesty is most gracious,*' replied Isabel, ** and 
ever ha!s been most gracious to me ; but I trust that you 
will hear me patiently, and grant me a request which has 
never yet, I believe, been denied to any lady of the realm 
who was disposed to ask it." 

'* Nay, nay," said the king, interrupting her, ** not 
that request again ! For your own sake I would have 
you think over it for at least a month or two ; and for 
the sake of another also who loves you well, I would 
have you not only think over it, but aliandon it altogeth- 
er." 

The king spoke with a smile ; but Isabel de Brienne 
replied gravely and sadly, ''^I beseech your majesty call 
H not loving me well. He may love much, but he loves 
much amiss ; and it is his conduct, and the evident hopes 
that lie entertains, which makes me the more eager, by 
putting the final barrier between myitolf and the world 
for ever, to escape from his persecution, or, at all events, 
to convince him that his esroectations are vain.** 
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" Nay, you 9xe too severe," eaid the king. " What 
has he done so deeply to offend you T He has but sought, 
as any man might well seek, to obtain a treasure which 
was withheld from him." ^ 

" I know not well, sire," replied Isabel, whose gener^' 
i»us spirit was roused at what she Judged the defence of 
guilt, " I know not what is the code of honour among 
men. It seems to me thnt they often fight and spill 
each other's blood because they are accused of dishon* 
curable acts, which yet they commit every day. I know 
not whether the disnonour should lie in doing the wrong, 
or being told that we have done it. Methinks in the for- 
mer ; and, if so, when Monsieur de Meyrand betrayed, 
deceived, cmd falsified the truth to his friend, be was do- 
ing no very honourable act. i beseech your majesty to 
pardon my boldi^ess, but you ask me,^ sire, what great 
cause of offence he has given me..^ In the tale I lately 
told your majesty I mentioned many an offence— many 
that I consider dark, ungentlemanly , and dishonest deeds ; 
and, if I could fonoy that the fault was in me and in any 
idle beauty my face or person may posisess, rather than 
In him s^ the corruption of his own heart, I should hate 
myself as a sharer inthings that I condemn and despise, 
As to offences towards me in all these disgraceful acts I 
speak of, I forgive them freely ; but Heaven forbid that 
I should wed the man who has committed them ; for, as 
I must ever despise him, I could never love him. .Let 
your majesty but reooUeci what he has done, and what 
i have suilbred from him ;** and she calmly and de)it>er« 
ately recapitulated all that she had observed or knew of 
the conduct of the Count de Meyrand. 

She remarked that, while she was speaking, the king 
took notes oif what she said regarding the count ; and, 
when she had ended that matter, she added, *' I beseech 
your majesty to remember I am not making an accusa^ 
tioui or asking any punishment upon this gentlemaq. 
J have said I forgive him ; and when I do so, it is with* 
out pdserve i but I only beseech your majesty to take 
my ease into your gracious consideration, and to sufifef 
me to retire at onoe into any eonvent you may please 
to name ; for if it were your royal wiU that, while at 
your court, I should be exposed to what I unde9?(rent 
yesterday, my heart would break with the miseiy it auf« 
fered, and i;he grave would be tbe cell whi^b gvre m0 
repose.^ 
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** I grieve^ my dear young lady,^^ said the king m re» 
Ayt **' not only that Meyrand is so distasteful Uy yoUf 
lut that he has, as I must own, given you good cause to 
view his conduct with disapprokraition. However, I will 
not press him upon you, and therefore there can be no 
reason why you riiould not remain at the court. , Why 
-*-if exempt from his pursuit — why should you fly from 
us, and bury all your charms and graces in a dull con* 
Tenti TherS are thousands of noble gentlemen in 
France who would give half their heritage for one 
• smile from that sweet lip. The^e convents rob us of 
half our loveliest dames ; and, good faith, like that lux- 
wious monster, m^ namesake the Eighth of England, 
I have a great mind to suppress all the monasteries 
and nunneries in the realm. By Heaven, I hate these 
convents.'* 

" Oh, say not so, sire, say not so,'' said Isabel. " They 
are the refuge of many a wrung and brokeh heart. 
They are the places where the sweet secret tears of 
blasted affection may be best poured forth. They are 
the sanctuaries of that holy grief which .Go4 gives man 
to wean him from the earth. There, too. Remorse may 
hide his tremUing head, and iPenitence and Prayer call 
down H<^ fr6mt Heaven. Ah, no, we may hate the 
abusd of them, sire, but I now feel myself that in every 
land there is a need of some place set apart to solitude." 
^ I will not reason with you on the policy of such 
things,'* said the king,.smiling ; *' but one result is very 
necessary to guard against^-the natural instability of 
human resolutions : and there is no such effectual way 
of 9o doing, as to ^ve time for forming those resolu- 
tions, and considermg them properly before they are 
made irrevocable. The law requires a year of proba- 
tion, and so fw does its duty ; but, in regard to those 
whom we esteem and love, we require other and better 
trials of the resolve before; we even permit that year of 
probation to begin ; for we well know the means used 
during novitiate to prevent aU retraction. Thus must I 
Still return to my potat-^putting the Count de Meyrand 
out of the question-*there are, as I havo said, a thou- 
sand other noble gentlemen in France ready to enter 
the^sts as aspirants to this fkir hand. Surely, out of 
them all, you may choose some one who may maks 
you happy and be happy with you ; and I wish you to 
pause, reOscti and Judge b^fopB you dQcid^. Tiniewin 
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heal the woimds from which rou now suffer, and we 
may soon see yon a bright and happy bride.*' 

**- Never, your majesty," replied Isabel, firmly. ^'I 
can assure you, you mistake me. I have no heart to give, 
and without it I will never give my hand. Had my fa- 
ther plighted me to one I did not know— -one who, after 
the acquaintance of a day, and the exchange of half a 
dozen words, was destined to be my husband, without 
farther knowledge or inclination on my part^the case 
might be as your majesty supposes ; but loving and hav- 
ing beloved, from infancy until now, a man whom my 
father chose because he knew that he would possess 
my affection and ever make me happy, my spirit is wid- 
owed, and my heart is buried in the grave of him 1 loved. 
I da beseech your majesty, by everything that may move 
you, to grant my prayer, and let me seek the only shel- 
ter where I can hope for repose and peace." 

** Well," said the king, dip{»ng the pen in the ink, with 
a smile and a shake of the head, as. if he s^U doubted, 
** well, fair Isabel,. if it must be so, I will yield. Yet 
still, once more let rae ask you, are you fixed and de- 
termined ? RecoUect the changes that time works in 
human resolutions. If there can be satisfactory proof 
given that this Count of Meyrand was really a sheuer 
in the acu that you mention, so far from favouring his 
suit, I will banish him from the court as long as you 
remain in it. If, therefore, it. is on that account you 
fear, put him entirely out of the question, and then think 
whether, widi the course of time, your grief may not be 
softened down, your heart opened to new sensations, 
and your affections find a worthy successor to him 
whom you have lost. Urge her, De Yieilleville, to con- 
sider this." 

'* It is of no use, my lord," replied Isabel, somewhat 
mortified at seeing a smile still upon the king's coun- 
tenance, as if he thought that her resolution was affect- 
ed ; '^ it is of no. use. If any voice could move me, it 
would, of course, be that of your majesty; but my pur- 
pose is fixed, and I do assure you most solemnly that 
my hand shall never be given to any man upon this 
earth ! To this I pledge myself beyond all recall." 

" Nay, then,'' answered Henry, *^if that be the cifte, I 
have nothing to do but yield my consent ;" and« after wri- 
ting for a few moments on a, paper that lay before him, 
be tookit up and ready ''I do hereby signify my full con- 
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^ sent and permission that Isabel, demoiselle de Brienne, 
•hall enter into any convent or community of regular 
nuns or canonesses that she may think fit to choose, 
having fulfilled the novitiate, and all preparatory rules 
and regulations as established by the law of the land, 
and the forms and ordinances of the community se- 
lected." 

Still, however, he held the paper in his hand, saying, 
" Nevertheless, I do not like to give it." 

"I beseech you, sire, to do so," said Isabel, who at 
that moment looked to the possession of that paper as 
her great hope of peace and tranquilUty through life. 

** Nay, wait one moment," said the king : " theie is a 
gentleman for whom I have a high esteem, of great rank 
and consideration, a meipber of one of the most noble 
and princely families of France — some branches of 
which, indeed, are allied to our royal house — handsome, 
gallant, and so captivating in demeanour, that I cannot 
fancy any lady's heart long resisting persuasion such as 
his. I recollect, in days long gone, to have Seen in his 
eyes no Ught admiration when the fair Isabel de Brienne 
passed by, and I do believe he would consider himself 
the t^piest man in France if he could move her from 
t^s passion for a nunnery. I will but-^" 

" Nay, nay, I beseech you, sire !" cried Isabel, throw- 
ing herself upon her knees before him. *' Oh, spare me ! 
spare me!" But Henry gently disengaged the hand 
which she had taken to detain him, and, passing by, left 
the cabinet. 

Isabel wrung her hands: **ph, my lord!" she said, 
turning to Monsieur de Vieilleville, '^ this is a r^ew misery 
the king is bringing on me." 

De Vieilleville soothed her, assured her that the king 
meant kindly by her, and would not urge her beyond a 
certain point ; but he kept that sort of grave and serious 
countenance which made her feel that such topics of 
consolation, though suggested to calm her, might not be 
believed, even by himself. Her heart beat with anxiety 
«nd apprehension, and she could scarcely keep the tears 
from falUng over^her cheeks, when she heara the steps 
of Henry and some one else again approaching the 
cabinet. It cost her a terrible struggle with her own 
heart to master her emotions, and to summon resolution 
sufficient to think briefly over her situation, and how she 
should behave. Before she could determine anything 
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more than the mere general purpose of again and again 
expressing her resolution, in as strong language as she 
could use, the door of the cabinet opened. Her back 
was still turned towards it, her eyes bent ilpon the 
ground, as if to avoid seeing the person thus brought to 
importuiie hei: sorrowful heart for love it could liot give^ 
and she only drew a step aside to afford the monarch 
room to pass at once to his chair. 

As he did pass, liowever, there was another hand laid 
upon her arm, and the voice of some one beside her said 
"Isabel!" 

She started back— turned towards him— lifted her eyes 
— and with a loud scream, before any one could catch 
her, fell senseless on the floor. 

** Good Heaven, I have carried this too far !*' eixlairaed 
the king, starting forward^ and aiding with his own hands 
to raise her head. , 

** ^he is only fainting, youf majesty," said Vieilleville ; 
** I will run and call your physician to her." 

" No, no !" said the king ; " bring some water, but do 
not mention what has occurred. We have many matterii 
to deal with, and must do it csurefully. See, she begins 
to revive." • • 

When Isabel de Brienne opened her eyes again, the 
first face she saw was that of Bernard de Rohan ; and 
her first greeting on her return to consciousness was 
the warm kiss of deep and pure affection. She was still 
lying on the floor, with her head propped by cushions of 
purple velvet, and her shoulders supported by Bernard's 
left arm, while with his right hand he clasped hers ten- 
derly. 

We need not pause upon the meeting. We need not 
pause upon the feelings that were excited in the bosoms 
of either ; upon the words that were spoken as soon as 
Isabel recovered the power of utterance ; or upon the 
overpowering joy, which repaid her for all that she had 
suffered. It often happens with us in life, that we know 
not the intensity of our own affections till they are se- 
verely tried. Love, ay, and even sometimes hate, will 
lie slumbering at the bottom of the heart with very Uttla 
apparent power, till something rouses the genius or the 
fiend, and he starts up, armed with more than gigantic 
power. Isabel had now learned how deeply she loved ; 
and, although Bernard de Rohan had ever found her full 
of the tenderness, the sweetness, the devotion of afltec- 
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tion, il was not tiU this moment that he was met with 
all the open ardour and intensity of feeling which he 
himself experienced towards her. She hung uixm the 
bosom of him whom she had fancied lost to her ror eyer. 
- She gazed with deep affection in his eyes. She hid her 
face upon his shoulder and wept. All, all the signs and 
tcd&ens of joy and love that human nature can display, 
ftom smiles to tears, were given as his welcome hack 
from death to life — and be was very happy. 

They were alone when Isabel first recovered ; ibr 
Henry's kindly heart had made him draw away the 
Mar6chal de Vieilleville when he saw consciousness re- 
turning, in order to leave the lovers for a shOrt space 
alone. In a few minutes, however, the king came back, 
and, seating himself at the table, he gazed with a smile 
upon Isabel, sayinf , " Now, my rash young lady, here is 
the king's permission for you to enter whatsoever con^ 
vent you think fit. Your resolution, you said, was un* 
changeable. You vowed that you would never give your 
hand to any man in life. What am I to think now V 

Isabel looked down for a moment, and then raising 
her eyes with a smile, even while tb&^warm blood man-r- 
tied in her cheek, she je^died, '* I have given him my 
hand already, your majesty." 

A slight frown came upon the kuig's brow ; and, with 
the quickened perception of love, Isabel saw in a mo- 
ment that she might rouse in Henry^s heart the lion of 
at^hority to oppose her own wishes if she spoke pf the 
marriage between her and Bernard de Rohan being law- 
ful, notwithstanding the royal edict. She added, thei«- 
fore, the next moment, " I trust, sire, that your majes- 
ty's consent in this ease may be obtained more easily 
than on the occasion of my late petition, which I now 
withdraw." 

** Well and rightly spoken, fair lady," said the kin^, 
his good-humour at once returning. '* 1 have some chi- 
ding to give yon, baron," he added, addressing Bemaid 
de Rohan, *' for having ventured clandestinely, and with- 
out lawful sanction, to unite yourself to this young lady 
by a marriage which, as you now well kuQW, is nml and 
void. For that fault, however, you shall receive ^par- 
don, in consideration of your good services in Piedmont ; 
and your claim to her hand shall have iavourable con- 
sideration." 

Bernard de Rohan, perhaps, might not feel sa well ia- 
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clined as Isabel to bow the head to the king's will ; but 
tihere was no resource, and he sabmitted, though not 
without attempting to justify himself. ** I trust to your 
majesty's gracious favour,*' he said, ^ to make me at 
length happy, after enduring so much as I have ^- 
dured ; but I beseech you to consider that the act which 
I ventured to do was not altogether so unjustifiable as 
it may have been represented. From all that I saw of 
the Lord of Masseran ; frpm idl that Monsieur de Bris- 
sac communicated to me cenoeming his doubtful faith 
towards your majesty ; from all that Isabel herself told 
me of his plans and purposes, I judged, perbi^^ wrong- 
ly, that not a moment's time m^as to bo lost m freeing 
her from the restr^t in which she was held. No pos« 
sible means existed of so doing except by aiding her to 
escape and flying with her. To have done so without 
being able to call her my wife might have subjected her 
to unjust and evil imputations. I bad her father's full and 
written consent. Her mother had known of that con- 
sent being given, and had never raised her voice against 
it. I therefore might fairiy conceive that I had the ap- 

Srobation of both her parents. It was our intention, I 
lost solemnly assure your mstjesty, so far from treat- 
ing your authority with any disrespect^ to hasten to your 
court with all speed, for. the purpose of casting our- 
selves at your feet, and beseeching your approval. la 
these circumstances I trust that you will grant us your 
gracious pardon, and, with the same generous kindness 
which you have displayed in bringing us together again 
so soon, will confirm, by your royal will, the union in 
which we ventured to engage." 

" God loves the free giver; my good young friend," 
replied the king ; *^ and< although there is in human na* 
ture a propensity to enhance the favours that we have 
it in our power to confer, by exciting anxiety and impa- 
tience even in those/to whom we wish well by affect- 
ing delay and hesitation, yet would I not do so in the 
present case were it possible to grant your request* 
The edict by which all such marriages are annulled ha» 
become the law of the land ; and laws are too solemn 
things to be played with, to be enacted one day, re*' 
Yoked, altiered, amended another, as ignorance and stu- 
pidity may have created defects in their original state, 
or as caprice and vacillation may cause a change of 
opinion aiterward. This law was long thoo^ of^ and 
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promulgated with feluctance upon the sliow of abec^ote 
necessity. Such being the case, you must consider 
your marriage as null; but as I do sincerely belicTe 
that in contracting it you had no thought of <^ence, 
and as the will of this young lady's father, joined with 
her own affection and her brother's consent, must over- 
bear what seems the unreasonable opposition of her 
mother, your marriage shall take place with all speed, 
and with my full consent and approbation. In the mean 
time, Monsieur de Rohan, you are our guest at Fontaiae«- 
bleau ; and when I place the honour of this fair lady in 
your good charge and keeping, I know that I trust to a 
rock which is not to be shaken." 

Bernard and Isabel kissed the king's hand with deep 
gratitude for the kindness that he showed them, and 
were about to retire, when a page entered, saying, "The 
Count de Meyrand, sire, waits without, accoraing to 
your commands of yesterday." 

The eyes of Bernard de Rohan blazed in a moment. 
" I do beseech your majesty," he said, " to let me ded 
with that most dishonest man according to the usages 
and customs of gentlemen and soldiers." 

Isabel, however^ cast herself at the king's feet, say* 
injf, " Oh no, sire ! no ! Under the protection of your 
mighty arm, he can do us no farther harm. Bid Bernard 
forgive him, as I forgive him ; and let not the hand that 
by your kindness is soon to be clasped ia mine at tlis 
altar ; let not that generous hand, which has never been 
stained with any but the blood of your majesty's en^ 
mies, be dyed with that of a fellow-subject !" 

'* She is right, Monsieur de Rohan. She is right," said 
the king, " and only entreats me to do what I had before 
determined. Of course, the dauphin gave you my mes* 
sage this morning before I saw you. By that you must 
abide, remembering that if, on any pretence whatsoever, 
you violate my commimds, and draw your sword upon 
the Count de Meyrand, I retract tibe promise which I 
have made, and this lady's hand shall never be yours so 
long as I am King of France. To this I pledge my hon- 
our! 1 myself will deal with the Count de Meyrand. 
What he has done requires the chastisement of my 
pr^vdt rather than the chivalrous kind of punishment 
which you propose. I will not see him now, but some 
two hours hence, when my son and some others are pres- 
ent, I will inquire into his c<mduct, and may then sum- 

Vol. II.— D 
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mon you. For the time, retire with Monsieur de Vieille« 
▼iile to his apartments, where, as you may have much 
to say to one another, you may well spend an hour or 
two together." 

The latter part of the king's directions Bernard de 
Rohan was yersr willing to obey : and, though his heart 
burned to chastise with his own arm the man who had 
betrayed him, yet the hand of Isabel was too precious 
a boon to be risked for such an object ; and he knew 
that Henry was not one to forget the menace he had 
used, in ease of disobedience. 



CHAPTER IV. 

As the chambers of the palace of Fontainebleau were 
then arranged, there was— between the great gallery and 
the audience- chamber in which the king, on ordinary oc- 
casions, received deputations, and other considerable 
bodies of people on business too numerous to be admit- 
ted to his cabinet — a large anteroom, with several doors, 
some leading to staircases, some to the great gallery, 
and some to other chambers as well as to the audience- 
hall. Across this anteroom the Count de Meyrand was 
pacing with a gloomy brow and a slow step, when he 
was met by the Lord of Masseran entering suddenly by 
a door which led from a back staircase. The brow of 
the latter was even darker than that of the count, but it 
bore more the aspect of terror than discontent ; and his 
eyes, generally so calm and searching, now looked 
somewhat wild and astray, while his cheek was as pale 
as death. The instant he saw Meyrand he paused, as if 
he would fain have gone back; but the counts eyes 
were upon him, and 9ie Savoyard, instantly reversing 
the impulse, advanced rapidly and grasped him by the 
hand. 

" You seem agitated, Masseran,^ said the Count de 
Meyrand. "What is the matter! The king has just 
refused me an audience ; things are not goin|r well." 

^ Not going well !" exclaimed the Lord of Masseran. 
" By Heaven they are not, Monsieur de Me3nrand ! What 
is the matter ! V ou, the lover of Isabel de Briemie» and 
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not know what is the matter! I diocdd have thought 
Oat the very feeling of the air would have told you. It 
lies heavy upon my chest.'' 

'*How! is she ilU" demanded the count, eagerly. 
"Why look you so scared I Is she ill, I say T" 

''111! Not she," exclaimed the Lord of Masseran. 
** She is well, too well ! But I, for one,, have keener per- 
ceptions when an enemy is near. I seem to feel it in 
the very air he breathes. Bernard de Rohan has come 
to life again. The tale they told us of his being crush- 
ed under the tower is false. Either he has done the 
thing himself to favour his own escape, or else the burn- 
ing of that accursed tower has opened the way for him 
to fly." 

The first impulse of the Count de Meyrand was to lay 
his hand upon the hilt of his sword, for he felt that there 
could be no longer any concealment, and that the rivali^ 
between him and Bernard de Rohan must be one of life 
and death. The moment after, however, he drew his 
hand back quietly, as if ashamed of the emotion he dis- 
played, and demanded, in a calm tone, ''Pray where 
have you heard of all this t Where is this gallant chev- 
alier t We must give him a warm reception." 

" How did I hear of it V exclaimed the Lord of Mas- 
seran, impatient at the indifference which he knew to 
be affected. " My own eyes told me. Where is this 
ffallant chevalier ? In this very palace, not many hun- 
dred yards from this spot, seated by Isabel de Brienne, 
doubtless, for I saw them both passing towards the apart- 
ments of Yieilleville, with her hand clasped in his, and 
the old mar^chal performing the office of Mercury, and 
doing the honours of Fontainebleau." 

The fingers of the Count de Meyrand clasped tight 
into the palms of his hands, and he fixed his eyes upon 
the ground with a frowning brow. These, however, 
were the only signs of emotion that he suffered to ap- 
pear; and he remained for some minutes without ut- 
tering a word, though the Lord of Masseran continued 
CO gaze upon his countenance with a keen and inquiring 
air, which seemed to ask, " Have you nothing to sug- 
gestt Have you no plan to propose ?" 

"Come with me, Masseran," repUed the Count de 
Meyrand, at length. " Come with me, and let us talk 
this matter over. It were sad to be foiled at this test 
moment." 
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** It wen sad, indeed,^' mnnmired the Lord of Masse- 
ran, *' whea this very morning it seemed that the whole 
was in my hand, and it needed but a few hours to com- 
plete the work." 

*' Psha r said the count, not much heeding what he 
aaid. ^ A few hours, a few days, a few weeks, or years, 
are nothing in the eye of fate. If we miss the precise 
moment, whether it be by a minute or a century, mat- 
ters not, we have lost the great talisman for ever. Come . 
with me. Let us consult and consider whether tha^ mo- 
ment is missed. The matter must soon be brought to a 
decision. Bernard de Rohan, in aU probability, must be 
met and disposed of at the sword^s point. That would 
vex me little ; for, though he be a stout and skilful man 
at arms, there are others no less so than he, and I should 
never be unwilling, for a great prize, to risk an equal 
stake with any man. Young, rasn-headed boys run into 
these encounters for mere sport, and risk life and all its 
Joys for no great and probable object. With me, how- 
ever, all th^se things are matters of calculation and of 
common senso, itiV good friend; and I would have 
brought it to Uie aibitrament of the sword long ago, if I 
had thought that the prize could be won by such means. 
But with a woman like f sabel de Brienne, to conquer in 
such mortal strife with him she loved would be to pur- 
chase hatred, not affection ; to bar, not to open the way. 
Could I find means, not to kill him, but to overthrow, to 
cripple, to disgrace him, to make him beg his life at the 
sword^s point, or by some other way to cast dishonour 
on his once bright name, that, indeed, might be more suc- 
cessful Come with me, Masseran, come with me. 
You Itatians are generally adepts at such things as these, 
and we must colisider of the matter well.*^ 

Thus saying, he led the way to the apartments which 
had been assigned to the Lord of Masseran, and there 
rem&dned closeted with his dark confederate till one of 
the king*s pages came to summon him to the presence 
of Henry. By the time the boy entered the room 
where they sat, however, there had come a smile upon 
the countenance of Meyrand ; and, rising with a grace- 
ful and a stately air, which he knew well now to assume, 
he followed through the callery towards the audience- 
chamber. At the end of the corridor, the bojr advanced 
cdoas the aateioom which we have mentioned and 
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fhfew Open the doon, and in a moment after the eonnt 
etood in the presence of his sovereign. 

Henry was seated at the upper end of the room, look- 
ing up towards the Duchess ae Valentinois, who stood 
beside him on his right, while on the other hand ap- 

Seared the dauphin and ttie Princess Claude. Near the 
uchess was Bernard de Rohan, with Isabel de Brienne, 
and Mademoiselle de Scepeaux, the daughter of the 
Mar^chal de Vieilleyille, while in other parts of the cir- 
cle were one or two of the inferior ministers of the 
crown, and some of the most distinguished courtiers. 
The king was habited as he had been in the morning, 
. that is to say, in black velvet, richly embroidered and 
laced with gold. But Bernard de Rohan was no longer 
in the riding-suit which he had previously worn ; for, 
having procured garments from his own long-left dwell* 
ing, he appeared in all the splendour displayed bv cour* 
tiers of tluit day, and well became the costly habit that 
he wore. Isabel de Brieime, too, had cast off the deep 
mourning she had assumed, and the lustre of her eyes, 
the varym^ colour of her cheek, the trembling smile 
that played in joyful agitation on her lip, all told that 
the mourning was gone from her heart also. . 

Each object on which the eye of the count rested 
added fire to the torture that he felt ; but there was 
something in the sight of the Duchess of Valentinois, 
and in the position in which she stood between his rival 
and the king, that both pained and embarrassed him. 
During the fast day or two he had remarked a change 
in her demeanour, and had perceived that she did not 
exert her influence zealously in his behalf; and the in* 
terview which had taken place between himself and her, 
on his late arrival in Pans, put his most private views 
almost entirely at her command, so thtt he would will* 
ing^y have had her absent from the scene. By this 
time, however, he had made up his mind to the course 
he had to pursue ; and the glimpse which the Lord of^, 
Masseran had caught of Bemara de Rohan had given 
the count the great advantage of coming to face his rival 
well prepared. 

He advanced, then, into the midst of the circle, with 
his head erect, his eye clear, his countenance calm and 
vntroubled, and, bowing with graceful ease to the king, 
he ran his eye over the rest of the circle, without flinch* 
ing in the stightest degree beneath the stem gaze of 
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Benutid de Rohan, or the eipectaat and inquiring glances 
of the more indifferent spectators. When he had thus 
made his salutation, he was drawing a step back, as if to 
lake his place at the end of the line, when Henry ad« 
dressed him. 

** Monsieur de Meyrand," said the king, ** I have sent 
for you in regard to serious chaiges which have been 
made against you, and which it becomes you to answer 
both as a French gentleman, a soldier, and a man of 
honour. You have good reason to know that we regard 
you with some favour, and we trust to find, by the ex- 
planations you may give, that our favour was not really 
undeserved." 

The king paused, as if expecting the count to reply ; 

■ ftohes 



and Meyrand answered at once, without waiting to hear 
the chaiges, very willing to take the initialive upon 
himself. . 

" From those I see in your majesty's presence," he 
aaid, " and from the fraud of a reported aeath — spread 
for what purposes the parties themselves best know— -I 
can easily divine the nature of the charges to which 
you, sire, allude, and am ready' to repel them as befits a 
man of honour. I see here, sire, a fair lady, to whose 
hand, but yesterday, I had your majesty's permission 
and sanction to aspire — ^ 

*' You are right in that, sir," interrupted the king. 
** But, in the first place, at that time I was not aware — 
fully, at least--of the conduct^hich you had pursued ; 
and, in the next place, I believed the hand of that lady 
to be free from all other engagements : but, after my re- 
turn from hunting in the course of yesterday, I met with 
our gallant friend here, Monsieur de Rohan, and with no 
slight pleasure found him living whom we had all ima* 
gined to be dead." 

** Whether your majesty have withdrawn the permis* 
sion that yon gave," continued the Count de Meyrand, 
*' I cannot tell ; but I trust not ; and I know your ma- 
iMty is too just to believe charges upon mere hearsay. 
Tlie facts are very simple, however they may have been 
concealed. Monsieur de Rohan and myself are rivals. 
He has had many advantages over me in pursuing his 
suit, and I, in cona^pience, have resorted to every fair 
means and just stratagem to favour my suit also. I 
deny it not ! I have done it ! Love for this hidy has 
beea the motive, and love for her has suggested tho 
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aieans. Bat, if Monsieur de Rohan dares to say that I 
have done aught dishonourable or wrong, I here, in the 

Er^sence of your majesty, give him the lie ; and dare 
im to prove his words upon my body, as becomes a 
gentleman and a i»oldier." 

Bernard de Rohan took a step forward, with his coloar 
aomewhat heightened and his brow bent. The king, 
however, waved him back, saying, *' I will hear you in 
a moment. Monsieur de Rohan ; hut first let me tell this 
gentleman that the charge against him, of which I speak, 
is not made by you, but by this lady, who accuses the 
Count de Meyrand of having, together with the Lord of 
Masseran, contrived and executed various schemes utt« 
worthy of a French gentleman and a man of honour. 
The Marquis of Masseran — a sovereign prince himself 
-i— is not amenable to us, but only to his suzerain, our 
qousin the Duke of Savoy. But Monsieur de Meyrand 
may well be questioned as to his conduct ; and either 
now, or at some future time, shall be called upon to 
show whether he did or did not use unjustifiable means 
for getting Mademoiselle de Brienne into his hands. 
What were you about to say, Monsieur de Rohan V 

" Simply, my lord," replied Bernard de Rohan, " to 
reiterate in my own name the charges made against the 
Count de Meyrand by Mademoiselle de Brienne, and td 
add in distinct terms that he, Adrian of Meyrand, is a 
ialse and treacherous villain, who has deceived his 
friend, betrayed those that trusted him, and forgotten 
hia own honour. Farther, I am ready, with your ma- 
jesty's permission, which I earnestly crave, to prove 
these words upon him with my sword, and also to estab- 
lish them by positive evidence, to your full satisfaction. '' 

**! beseech you, sire," said the Count de Meyrand, 
" let the matter be speedily arid briefly settled. As to 
entering into any other proofs after the words that have 
been spoken, that were needless. Hand to hand, as 
two French gentlemen, let us determine our difference. 
No other investigation is required. I own, vrithout fear 
or shame, that I have used all fair means to win this 
lady's love; but I pronounce that any one who says 
that what I did, I did dishonourably, speaks falsely, and 
is a knave." 

^ The matter. Monsieur de Meyrand," rephed the kingv 
''is not so easily settled as you seem to think. Did 
eowaidice* always accompany vice, evil would net walk 
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M boldlv as she does. Many a man who has dared 10 
do a bad act, will dare to justify it at the risk of life ; 
but 100 must judge by other proofs ; and I ask yon. Mon- 
sieur de Me3nrand, whether now, in my presence, you 
are ready to go into the investigation of the charges 
against you, or whether you would have farther time 1" 

" I see no use, sire," said the Count de Meyrand, " of 
yielding any investigation regarding suchmatters. Mon* 
sieur de Rohan has ahneady — ^" 

** The charges are not alone those of Monsieur de Ro* 
han," said the king, interrupting him. '* Were that the 
case, perhaps we might give your enmity its course; but 
the charges .are those of Mademoiselle de Brienne/' 

^It mattm little, sire, whose they be," replied the 
count, boldly ; '< I have already said what I acknowledge. 
The manner in which it may be told by one party or the 
other will make all the difference ; a shade may be cast 
here, or a shade there ; suspicions may be brought to 
aggravate ; words and deeds may be magnified a»i dis- 
torted. In cases like this, investigation can do no good ; 
the matter turns upon a point of honour, and can be de- 
cided but by one means. The charges may be Made- 
moiselle de Brienne's. Your majesty avers it, and there- 
fore it is : but the Baron de Rohan takes the charge upon 
himself. So let the matter rest between me and her 
champion." 

" By Heaven, sir," exclaimed the king, his eye flash- 
ing and his cheek growing red, ** you shall find that the 
king is her champion, and it may not be so easy to 
deal with him as any other. You refuse, sir, to meet 
the charges brought against you, as I think they should 
be met ; and I lay my commands once more on Monsieur 
de Rohan, on no account or consideration whatsoever, 
either publicly or privately, to give you the meeting that 
you desire." 

** Commands, doubtless, venr easily obeyed," mutter- 
ed the count between his teeth ; but the king instantly 
ehecked him sternly. 

*< Were you, sir," he said, '< as eminently distinguish- 
ed for active and daring courage ; were you as renown- 
ed a soldier, and as successfol an officer as Monsieur de 
Rohan, even then your sneer could not touch a man who, 
during the whole of the Italian wars, let no post slip 
without bringing us some tidings of his gallant and da- 
mf actions. Aa it ist air* iitferior to bun in every xe» 
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spect, he may well refuse you the meeting that you seek, 
without any imputation on his courage ; at all events, 
the king's commands fully justify him, and render your 
sneer coptemptible." 

" Perchance, sire,** replied the Count de Meyrand, still 
unabashed, and acting on the plan he had previously laid 
out, " perchance, ere many days be over, I may have 
something more than sneers to bring against this hon- 
ourable gentleman. Your majesty is now, I see, com- 
pletely deceived ; but the deception will not last long, 
and then — " 

" This is too bold and barefaced,^ said the king. " If 

Sou suppose, sir, that by vague and unsupported words 
ke these you can leave the taint of suspicion upon a 
tried and honourable man, you are very much deceived ; 
and, for the very attempt, as well as for the charges 
which you refuse to meet, I banish you from this court ; 
and you will be pleased to remain in the neighbourhood 
of your own estates near Chiteaudun, and not to ap- 
proach within twenty leagues of the city of Paris or the 
castle of Fontainebleau. I give you one day to make 
your preparations." 

The Count de Me3rrand, fully resolved not to suffer 
the charges against him to be thoroughly investigated, 
had ventured even to offend the king rather than suffer 
such a result to take place ; .but he by no means wished 
to do so more than necessary ; and he replied with a 
low inclination of the head, *' I bow most humbly to 
your majesty's pleasure. Your will in this, as in all 
other things, must be my law. It is only to see your 
majesty prejudiced against me, by the representations 
of one who loves you less than I do, that grieves me 
bitteriy," 

*' No more, sir, no more," replied Henry, waving his 
hand ; " I am quite satisfied. Those who will not an- 
swer such charges must be deemed guilty. You may 
retire." 
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CHAPTER V. 

I RBCOLLicT hearing a friend describe an interview 
he once had with Beethoven, which gave me a more 
sensible idea of the triumph of the spirit over the body, 
of the sublime power of imagination over the weak- 
ness of our corporeal organs, than anything else that I 
ever met with. As is well known, the great musician 
was very deaf, and much more so at some moments 
than at others. When the visiter entered, Beethoven 
was playing one of his finest compositions, which had 
not at that time been ffiven to the world, and his back 
being turned towards the door, he did not perceive that 
any one came in. As he went on, all the various ap- 
pearances of intense delight and emotion passed over 
his countenance, and at length the tears rolled down 
his cheeks as he concluded. The visiter then laid his 
hand upon his arm, and made him aware of how great 
was his admiration of all that he had just heard. 

"Alas! my friend," replied the great harmonist, "I 
have not heard a single note. I can only imagine it." 

But he had imagined and had felt it all ; and such as 
the music thus imagined is happiness to the human 
heart. It consists of sensations within ourselves, va* 
rying, changing, fleeting, but all forming one grand har- 
mony for our own hearts, and for our hearts alone. 

There is nothing more difficult to paint and to dwell 
upon than happiness ; for there is something in the hu- 
man mind requiring that variety which each individual 
may find in positive enjoyment himself, but which is 
not easily derivable from any account of happiness in 
others. Our own happiness supplies us with variety 
from the various sensations and actions produced in 
our own mind. Each hour, each moment, may bring 
such. a change of feeling, such a new tone from the 
same instrument, such a fresh chord in the same har- 
mony, that it may never pall upon our own sense ; but 
others cannot be made to see, or feel, or hear that 
which is going on in the secret chambers of our own 
faosom ; and he who sits down to read a lon^ description 
of the h^piness of any other human bemg, is much 
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like a person reading the bill of a concert to whicli he 
cannot be admitted. Memory may tell him that some 
of Uie pieces are ver^ beaatiuil. Imagination may try 
to Conjure up somethinj[ from the names of others ; but 
both memory and imagmation will fall so short of reid- 
ity, that few will get to the end of the programme, and 
many stop at the first words. 

The happiness of Bernard de Rohan and Isabel de 
Brienne, on the night after the interview which we 
have described in the last chapter, was of that bright 
and calm character which offers few points for the' 
minds of others to rest upon. It was as a tranquil and 
a sunny sea, bright and beautiflil to look upon, but curl- 
ed only by a liglu wind, agitated no more than to a gen- 
tle ripple. To the hospitality of the Mar^chal de Vie- 
illeville Henry had committed them for the night, as, 
on accounts of some important business, the monarch 
confined himself to his own apartments ; and VieiUe- 
viile himself, though somewhat formid and ceremoni- 
ous withal, had a sufficient insight into the feelings 
which then moved them, to know that the best cour- 
tesy would be to leave them as much as possible alone. 

The king himself had fixed the day for their remar- 
riage, and had placed but a week's interval between 
them and that ceremony which was to unite their fate 
beyond all question; and while they sat there, and 
conversed over the past or the future, while they told 
and heard all that had happened to each, scarcely a 
doubt of the happiness of the coming years crossed 
the mind of either. They were happy alike in their 
fate and their anticipations ; and when Bernard de Ro- 
han at length rose to leave the little party assembled 
in the rooms Of Monsieur de Vieilleville, he promised 
himself and Isabel another joyful meeting oa the 
morrow. 

He intended to take his way towards the inn where 
he had alighted on his arrival, as all the rooms in the 
palace had been appropriated before his coming; but 
m the corridor, lust beyond the apartments of Monsieur 
de Vieilleville, he met a page, who pot a billet into his 
hand. The young cavalier opened it, and, advancing to 
a lantern wnich bung over one of the doors, he was 
about to read, when the door itself opened, and the 
dauphin entered the corridor.* 

* It maf seem ttrange to speak of a lantom in tbesQUJdoiaof a 
vofal palaco; butaoch waa the cnatoai of the day. 
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Bernard de Rohan had seen enough to be aware that 
the handwriting was that of the Count de M^yrand, and 
he ceased reading somewhat suddenly. 

" Ha ! Monsieur de Rohan,'^ said the dauphin. ** Well 
met t Well met ! I was seeking a companion for an 
adventure, and you are just the man. You have been 
lately in the land of song, too ; so give me the aid of 
your good voice. But come with me, come with me. 
Here are lutes in this neighbouring chamber ; and we 
may as well cast on some disguise." 

" I follow your highness," replied Bernard de Rohan, 
partly divining what the young prince wished ; but, turn* 
ing to the page before he went, he said, in a low voice, 
** I will read the note hereafter, and send an answer 
without del§y." 

Thus saying, he followed the dauphin through an 
anteroom, where a number of attendants were seated, 
who started up at the appearance of the prince, and 
thence into a chamber beyond, which was vacant. 
Here Francis paused for a moment to explain his pur- 
pose. 

** There are other bright eyes in this palace besides 
those of your own fair lady. Monsieur de Rohan,'' he said. 
** In the farther wing, not to be seen by any but her 
own maids till her public appearance at the court to- 
morrow, is my promised bride, the fairest of the fair ; 
and I would fain let her know, by some soft music be- 
neath her window, that there is one here prepared to 
love and cherish her. I was going myself, for I must 
not trust any of my own people ; but you are happily 
met with, and we will take our lutes and set out. 
Here ! here is a cloak to wrap you in, and there, on 
that table, lies another lute ; but I fear it is not in tune." 

*' I will soon remedy that," replied Bernard de Rohan, 
taking up the instrument and running his hand over the 
strings with some skill acquired in Italy, ^l fear, 
however, I shall be but a poor performer, yet I will do 
my best." 

The instrument was soon in tune, the cloaks thrown 
on, and, passing by another way than that by which 
they came, Bernard de Rohan and his royal companion 
issued forth from the prince's apartments, and, thread- 
ing the long passages and dim corridors of the palace, 
arrived at a small door which was not shut, axul gave 
them egress to the ooen air. 
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'^ Come hither, come hither,'' said the dauphin, lead- 
ing the way close to the wall of the palace. " The 
moon shines too brightly. Let us keep out of the light.'' 
In those days there were some trees — old inhabitants 
of the forest— which actu^ly approached within a few 
yards of the palace itself; and it so happened that the 
windows ef that wing to which the dauphin now con- 
ducted Bernard de Rohan were turned in the direction 
of the t^l elms, as if for the very purpose of affording 
the tenant an opportunity of hearing a song of love 
sUng under the wide-spreading branches. Leading the 
way thither, in the shadow cast by the building, the 
prince took his place upon the soft green turf, which 
nas now been long covered with heayy piles of stone; 
and, leaning his bs^ against one of the trees^ he struck 
a few notes from the instrument he carried, and began 
to sing, it was soon evident that the song was heard ; 
for the lights which had been observed in one of the 
chambers of the building were removed, as if to give no 
encouragement ; but, at the same time, that sign of dis- 
approbation was. counterbalanced by the appearance of 
one or two female heads at the casement, the fair la- 
dies to whom they belonged choosing to imagine that 
the darkness of the hour would prevent them from 
being seen. 

The song of the dauphin had not reached a close, 
however, when the figures of two other men were seen 
to issue forth from the shadow of one of the old towers, 
and approach rapidly towards the spot where the sere- 
naders stood. 

** What can be done V exclaimed Francis, as his eye 
fell upon them. 'VMy father will not easily forgive me ; 
for he bade me npt to 4et any one know that the prin- 
cess has arrived at Fontainebleau." 

'^ Perhaps they may not have any intention of mo- 
lesting us," replied Bernard de Rohan ; '' let us walk 
alowly away. If they pursue us, I will turn aind stop 
them." 

The dauphin adopted the suggestion at once, and 
walked on in a different direction from that of his own 
apartments, foUowed by Bernard de Rohan. The two 
strangers, however, pursued at a quick pace ; and a mo- 
ment afler^ the young cavalier felt a smart blow upon 
his arm, while the voice of the Count de Meyrand was 
heard exclaiming, " Now. sir ! now I We are out of 

Vol. II.— E 
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sight of the windows, and no place could be better ; or 
are you flying like a coward 1" 

Bernard de Rohan turned sternly upon him. '* You 
know, sir,'' he said, *^ that the commaitds of the king fix 
my sword to the scabbai^d, or 1 would have punished 
you long ere this." 

*^ Brave men never seek excuses, sir : cowards are 
never without them," replied the count ; •* but we know 
how to treat those, who use them. Draw, sir, draw!" 
and, at the same moment, he again struck his adversary 
with the flat of his sword, which was already naked in 
his hand. 

Bernard de Rohan could endure no more ; his sword 
sprang from the sheath, and was in a moment crossed 
with that of the Count de Meyrand. Both were well 
practised in the use of their weapon ; but Bernard de 
Rohan, from the constant habit of warlike exercises, was 
decidedly superior in activity and precision. He parried 
the furious passes of his adversary without suffering 
the point ever to approach his bosom ; and, in an effort 
which the count made to overreach him by a feint, he 
took advantage of one careless moment to disarm hint, 
and send his sword flving among the trees. The count 
was brought on his knee by the effort he had made ; 
but at that very instant there was a sound of many 
voices coming from the palace, and cries of " Where 1 
where 1" 

Mejrrand started upon hid feet, gazed round with a 
rapid glance, as if for the person who had accompanied 
him thither; and then, with one look of rage and disap- 
pointment at Bernard de Rohan, plunged into the wood 
and disappeared. Bernard de Rohan, on his part, also 
turned to look for the dauphin ; but Francis, not having 
perceived who it was that approached when his com*, 
panion was attacked by Meyrand, and thinking it mere- 
ly some of his father's officers, had hastened onward at 
once towards the tall iron railings, or grille, which at 
that time separated the old gardens of the palace from 
the forest ; and, passing through a small gate, he had 
already entered the chateau itself on the other side. 

A party of the guard were now approaching the spot 
where Bernard de Rohan stood in the clear moonlight. 
The night was so bright that, even if he had been 
able to escape, it was more than probable he was al- 
ready recognised; but he felt no inclination to hav^ 
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recourse to flight ; and calmly replaciag his sword in 
the scabbard, he advanced in the direct line of the per- 
sons wh6 were approachingt as if either to meet them 
or to re-enter the palace. The moment he came up, 
however, he was seized by the archers of the guard, 
who, though a somewhat unruly body themselves, were 
very zealous in preventing any one else from infringing 
the laws regarding the royal habitation. 

'* Swords drawn within the precincts of the palace!*' 
cried one. 

, ** Fetch the provost," exclaimed another. 
' " Let me pass! let me pass !" cried a third, who pro- 
ved to be a lieutenant of the guard. " How now, Mon- 
sieur le Baron de Rohan ?^' he said. " You have been 
found with your sword drawn within the precincts of 
the king's hotel : do you not know that such is a great 
crime !" 

^ '* To draw one's sword willingly, my good friend, is a 
ereat crime," replied Bernard de Rohan, " but not to 
defend one's life when attacked. I was followed hither 
this moment, struck, and assailed, sword in hand, by a 
man whom I have just disarmed. You will find his 
sword somewhere under the ^rees there. There is no 
crime, I suppose, in my having defended my own life V 

** Run and seek for the sword he speaks oi^" said the 
lieutenant, in the quick and imperative tone given by a 
little brief authority. *' Pray, Monsieur de Rohan, what 
were you«doing here at this hour of the night ?" 

'* As I cannot conceive that there can be any crime in 
my being out in the forest on a moonlight night,'' the 
young cavalier replied, '* I do not feel myself bound, sir, 
to give you any account of my conduct in that respect, 
nor do I see what you have to do with it." 

" Your pardon, good sir, your pardon," replied the 
lieutenant. " We have eve^rything in the world to do 
with it, as we have the king's own especial orders to 
keep a strict watch and guard round this quarter of the 
palace during the whole night. Doubtless his majesty 
was informed of some evil intentions, otherwise he 
would not have given particular orders on the present 
occasion.'" 

** Be so good, my friend," said Bernard de Rohan, turn- 
ing to one of the archers, *' as to take your hand from 
my shoulder, for I am not accustomed to bear any one's 
hands upon me patiently, and have a way of removing 
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unpleasant things that may not be agreeable to yon. 
IJnder the circumstances you have noeutioned," he coui- 
tinued, again addressing the lieutenant, '* and as I have 
been forced undoubtedly to draw my sword in my own 
defence within these precincts, it may be as well if we 
^o iAimediately to the presence of his majesty himself, 
that I may explain to him the whole matter." 

*'It is impossible you can do so to-night, sir," replied 
the lieutenant of the guard, very well pleased to make 
his authority felt : " the king has gone to rest, and my 
duty is straightforward. I have no business to trouble 
his majesty upon the subject at all. You must deal 
with the prevdt de rh6tel, Monsieur de Rohan, and to 
him you can tell what tale you like." 

" I shall certainly tell none but the true one, sir," re- 
plied Bernard de Rohan ; " and pray where is the pre- 
vdt to be found, that the business may be settled at 
once ?" 

** Oh, that I cannot tell," answered the lieutenant, in 
a dry tone. " We shall doubtless find him tO-morrow 
morning ; for it is no reason why we should disturb 
anybody's rest that you choose to walk out by moon- 
light. In the mean time, you will be pleased to take 
up your abode in the inner guardroom; and though I 
fahcy I ought to require you to give up your sword, I 
shall content myself with putting a sentinel at the door, 
if you will pledge me your word not to make your es- 
cape." - • 

" That of course I will do, sir," replied Bernard de 
Rohan. " I am always ready and willing to submit to 
lawful authority; and as I doubt not that, under the 
circumstances, you are perfectly justified in what you 
do, I shall make no resistance, nor any attempt to evade 
the restraint you think necessary to impose." 

*< Ay, that is speaking like a reasonable gentleman 
now,", said the lieutenant, a good deal mollified. " Come, 
we will walk on together, sir. Ha! is that the sword, 
Fauchamp 1 A costly weapon, upon my life 1 Morbleu ! 
The hilt is all gold and jewels. It will be long ere it 
fits its owner^s hand again ;" and, evidently taking pos- 
session of the Count de Mey rand's sword as hi^ own 
property, the worthy lieutenant led the way into the pal- 
ace, and consigned his prisoner 4o a small chamber with* 
in the guardroom, where were a bed, a table, and a 
chair. A sentinel was ordered^ to stand at the door» 
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iliOD£^h there was no exit whatsoever but through the 
ehamber ia which all the guard on duty passed the night; 
and the only sign of civility which the lieutenant thought 
fit to show, was to order a lamp to be given to his pris- 
oner, and to ask if he could do anything for him. 

" Merely," replied Bernard de Rohan, " to send two 
messages for me, one to the inn called the Sceptre, in 
the town, where my people, who have not yet had their 
master among them four-and-twenty hours, are waiting 
my return from the palace. Let them know that I re- 
main here to-night. The other message I wish you to 
despatch is to his highness the dauphin, telling him 
where I am, and on what account." 

*' We cannot disturb him, sir," replied the lieutenant, 
inclined to be a little more civil, but somewhat harsh 
and unyielding by nature. '* To-morrow morning we 
can send your message." 

" The dauphin has not yet gone to bed," replied Ber- 
nard de Rohan : '* I saw him not long ago, and take the 
responsibility of the, act upon myself." 

*' Well, sir," replied the officer, " so be it then. It 
shall be done." Thus saying, he left the room and clo- 
sed the door. 

Bernard de Rohan sat himself down at the table, and, 
leaning his head upon his hand, mused over the strange 
fate which seemed to dog his footsteps ever since his 
return to France. On the present occasion, however, 
his countenance bore a smile, for he did not consider 
the circumstances in which he was placed as involving 
any serious danger, or menacing anything more, indeed, 
than a little temporary discomfort and annoyance. He 
hiMJ, in fact, only sent to the dauphin in order to ascer- 
tain what the prince's wishes were, and whether he 
might mention, on the suceeedinf day, the cause of his 
having been out in the forest at that hour of night. 

He had not to wait long ere the prince appeared, with 
a flushed cheek, and a good deal of anxiety in his coun- 
tenance. 

" What is all this, Monsieur de Rohan t" he said. *! I 
shall be deeply grieved, indeed, if, after the strong man- 
ner in which Monsieur de Brissac wrote to ipe concern- 
ing you, and with all the causes which — as I told you 
yesterday, when I saw you on your first arrival — I 
nave to esteem you and to serve you — I shall be bitter 
£3 
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ly grieved, I say, if I have led you into any misfortune 
such as now seems to have fallen upon you." 

Bernard de Rohan, however, treated the matter light- 
ly. " I thank your highness much," he said, " for your 
good opinion, and deeply grateful am I to Brissac for 
writing so frequently both to you and the Duchess de 
Yalehtinois, to interest you in my favour ; hut there is 
nothing in my present case, I trust, to deserve any ap- 
prehension." 

*' But you should not have drawn upon the people who 
followed us," said the dauphin, " even if they had at- 
tempted to seize me. They would soon have recog- 
nised me." 

" Nay, my lord," replied Bernard de Rohan, •'! did 
not draw upon them except in self-defence ; nor were 
they the people you suppose. It would seem that the 
Count de Meyraind, and some other person, watched us 
fVom the palace and followed us. When I turned round, 
I found him with his sword drawn upon me. 1 bade hfm 
recollect the king's commands, and said air I could to 
stop him ; but he struck me twice, and was deaf to all 
reason, so that I was forced to draw in my own defence. 
I disarmed him, but did not hurt him ; and he fled upon 
the guard coming up. This I will explain to the king 
to-morrow, and I think your royal father will hold me 
free from all blame." 

" Oh, beyond all doubt," replied the dauphin, " though 
there may be need of some proof." 

" The guard have got his sword," replied Bernard de 
Rohan. ** It is richly ornamented, it seems, and will 
soon be recognised. That will be proof enough, surely." 

" I should think so," replied the dauphin. " I could 
have wished, indeed, that there had been no need for 
mentioning me in the matter ; but, however^—" 

" There is no need, my lord," replied Bernard de Ro- 
han : " it will only be necessary for me to say, if asked 
why I was there, that I went forth to give a serenade to 
a fair lady. 1 dare say the lute which I threw down 
when they attacked me has been found, which will prove 
the truth of the tale ; and I need neither say to what 
lady the serenade was to be addressed, nor who was 
my companion by the way." 

The countenance of the dauphin cleared op. , " Ex- 
cellent!" he said, "excellent! You know how strict 
my father's ideas of obedience are ; and as you are well 
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aware, De Rohan, now that our fair friend the dachess 
is not 80 laving as she was towards the Guises, there 
are all sorts of intrigues going forward, which my hap- 
less serenade might embarrass. Such were my reasons 
for not wishing it known. But I will ask if they have 
found the lute ; and although I f^ar you must endure one 
night's imprisonment for my sake, I will take care it 
shall not be passed in such a filthy den as this, filled 
with the stale fumes of ^ne and ill-trimmed lamps. 
Ha^. come in here, master lieutenant,'' he added, open- 
ing the door : *^ have your people found a lute belonging 
to Monsieur de Rohan!" 

'* Yes, your highness," rep^lied the lieutenant, with a 
profound inclination ; " that is to say, a lute was found 
near the spot where he was arrested." 

" Keep it, and the sword you found also," said the 
dauphin : ^^ they must be shown to the king to-morrow. 
In the mean time, you must not think of detaining a 

gentleman of Monsieur de Rohan's rank in such acham- 
er as this. He has committed no offence." 

** He was found with a drawn sword, your royal high- 
ness," replied the lieutenant, anxious to justify himself. 

'* And ao are my page and my armorer every day," 
cried the dauphin. " However, sir, I do not seek to in- 
terfere with the execution of your duties ; I merely re- 
quire you to place Monsieur de Rohan in a more com- 
modious apartment, till those who are competent de- 
cide whether he have committed any offence or not." 

" There is none other that I know of vacant in the 
palace, my lord," replied the lieutenant ; " at least, none 
at my disposal." 

^ Then I will put one at your disposal," rejoined the 
dauphin. "In my apartments there is the cabinet in 
the west tower, wheJre my chief page sleeps : the page 
must sleep with his brother to-night, and Monsieur de 
Rohan have that room. You can put a guard at the 
dooir if you please." 

" I would not so far presume, your highness," said 
the lieutenant ; " but you know when the Marquis de 
Palluprat was arrested, and the lieutenant of the guard 
suffered him—" 

" It matters not, it matters not," replied the dauphin: 
** you may put a guard if you please. Come, be Ro^ 
han, follow me ;" and, thus saying, he opened the door, 
and went out accompanied by the Baron de Rohan, 
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and followed by the lieutenant of the guard and a senti- 
nel. 

The chamber to which the prince conducted the 
young cavalier was certainly much more convenient 
and comfortable in every respect than that which ihey 
had just quitted; and, bidding the kind-hearted prince 
farewell, Bernard de Rohan, who, as we have more 
than once said, had little imagination for personal dan- 
gers and risks, threw off his clothes, cast nimself down 
on the bed, and, after thinking a while over his late in- 
terview with Isabel de Brienne, /ell into a tranquil 
slumber, forgetful of all that was disagreeable in the 
events of the evening. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Nearly two hours after the events had occurred 
which we have described in the last chapter, the tios- 
tess of the auberge called the Sceptre, in th^ town of 
Fontainebleau, started up from a conversation in which 
she was engaged with a man dressed in a clerical habitj 
and exclaiming, ** There they are ai the door !" snatch- 
ed from the table a bottle of fine wine, which, about 
ten years before, had swelled out the grapes some 
twenty miles above Lyons,^nd quitted the small par- 
lour on the ground floor in which she had been sitting. 
The priest rubbed his eyes and followed her ; and in a 
moment after, the same chamber was tenanted by twa 
gentlemen with whom we have more particularly to do. 

" All is lost by that unfortunate lunge,*' exclaimed 
the Count de Meyrand, casting himself heavily into a 
seat as he entered. - " My foot slipped, or my hand 
shook, or my eyesight failed me, or some folly, I know 
not what. But all is lost, evidently — all is lost: love, 
and revenge, a*kid all.'' 

** Nay, you are soon disheartened !" said the Lord of 
JVIasseran. *'For a brave man, and one who dares 
meddle with dangerous things, without pausing or pon- 
dering, like a goldsmith, to weigh a grain or two less 
here and there, you are soon disheartened, indeed! 
too soon for a man who has staked all upon this chance, 
and who, by the event of the next hour, may be ruined 
for life.*' 
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** Nay, nay, Monsieur de Masseran,*' replied the count, 
whose prido would not let him hear another say what 
^6 would say himself; "ruined for life I cannot be. 
You much mistake if you think that any king can deal 
with a French noble as sovereigns and emperors can 
deal with petty Italian lords. The king^s favour may 
be lost! That cannot be helped; but farther than that 
I am not injured.*' 

^^Good sooth," replied the Lord of Masseran, *'I 
thought the matter was much worse than that. I 
thought that the king's favour once gone for ever, all 
chance of obtaining her you love was gone also ; for 
we may devise schemes to carry her off— to take her 
to other lands — to use force or stratagem, or wit or per- 
suasion, all in vain. Out of those dark walls you can 
never get her, but with her own and with the king's 
consent. Then, again, you drew your sword within the 
precincts of the palace, which brings you in danger of 
the good pr6v6t, who is a man somewhat fond of sharp 
knives. 1 have heard, and I know that such things 
as forfeitures have taken^lace for acts not very dis- 
similar." 

The count looked gloomily down upon the table, and 
clasped his hands so tight together that the fingers be- 
came white. 

**Am I not right!" demanded the Lord of Masseran; 
^ am I not right in saying, that on the next step de- 
pends your utter ruin or salvation 1" 

" By Heaven t" exclaimed the Count de Meyrand, " if 
my ruin comes, yours shall go along with it. Lord of 
Masseran ! What avails it to tell me what I pointed 
out before, that all is lost : love, ambition, revenge ? 
What avails it to repeat all this, and, like some drivel- 
ling grandmother, to dwell upon evils when they are 
self-evident, without suggesting a means eitl^er of flee- 
ing from the consequences^ or remedying what is gone 
amiss % What is your suggestion 1 Where is your re- 
source 1 What is to be done 1 If you have nothing to 
propose, be silent, or leave me." 

Such, however, was not at all the purpose of the Lord 
of Masseran, who, in truth, had something to propose, 
but still found no small enjoyment in seeing his con- 
federate stripped of all his airs of indifference and supe- 
riority, and giving himself up to passion and vehement 
disappointment. 
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" Is this the calm, cool, reasoning Count de Mey- 
rand 1" he said, looking on him with one of his serpent 
glances. '* Is this the calculating, strategetic French- 
man, whose resources seemed unfailing and schemes 
innumerable ? Nay, nay, rise not up with such a fla- 
ming brow ! You forget your sword is gone, so do not 
strive to grasp the hilt r' 

** Curses on it !'^ exclaimed the count, casting him- 
self down on the seat, and striking the table vehement- 
ly with his clinched fist. " Curses on it ! or, rather, on 
this bungling hand !'' 

"Well, well," said the Lord of Masseran, "hear 
what I have to propose, and see whether it may suit 
youi^ lordly nature. Xt is a bold measure, but we have 
none but bold measures left. This business must sOon 
be known. You cannot escape far enough, ere it be 
public, to put yourself out of the reach of danger. 
The king can reach you wherever you may be. If you 
grant these premises, I will go on and show you how — 
by risking nothing farther than is already risked — you 
may perchance turn aside the blow from yourself, and, 
at all events, gain a great and important advantage over 
your rival." 

" Indeed !" exclaimed the count, musing. " Indeed ! 
The way must be clear and straightforward, however, 
my good lord. I know not how or why, but it seems 
to me that crooked paths do not prove successful with 
me. What is it that you have to propose, and what to 
promise 1" 

" I will not promise you," replied the Lord of Mas- 
sejran, " that you will ever obtain the hknd of the lady — 
at all events, for some years ; for, were I to promise it, 
I should be deceiving you, which, notwithstanding ^our 
suspicions, I do not seek to do.. But I will promise 
you— and you shall see how, in a moment — that your 
rival shall never obtain her hand either." 

" Ho w so ? How so 1" exclaimed the count, starting 
up and gazing eagerly in his companion's face. ** That 
were, indeed^ worth striving for at any risk. Revenge ! 
revenge ! revenge would then be mine ; and I would 
give this right hand up to-morrow, to be struck off by a 
butcher's knife, in order to see him withering day by 
day under love, disappointment, and despair. How 
so ? But it is impossible !" 

*' Not only perfectly possible, but perfectly easy," 
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replied the Lord of Masseran, " and with not a fpreater 
degree of risk than you run by any other course you 
can pursue." 

'* I fear not risks !" exclaimed the count. " Speak ! 
speak ! what would you hare me do 1" 

" Simply this/' replied his companion. '* At the hour 
of the king's rising to-morrow, present yourself at the 
door of his chamber, and beseech admittance on busi- 
ness of importance. To no nobleman of your rank is 
it refused at that hour. Cast yourself at his feet. Tell 
him in humble terms that you come to offer him your 
head. Power always loves the exaggeration of sub- 
mission. Then, when he asks your meaning, say that, 
notwithstanding his orders, your anger, indignation, 
and jealousy had cadsed you to call the Baron de Ro- 
han to the field, Doubtless he will eagerly inquire the 
result, supposing by your coming that you have killed 
your adversary. Then tell him that, in going beyond 
the precincts of the palace, in order to settle the affair, 
you two had drawn upon each other, when the guard 
coming up, you had been accidentally disarmed andves- 
caped." 

'^ It may be as well, indeed, to do so," said the count, 
in a disappointed tone ; ** because, to tell the offence 
first one's self is the best way to deal with Henry ; 
but, except in producing some mitigation of his anger 
for this offence, I see not what good it will do. I see 
not how it will prevent this fatal marriage that they are 
hurrying on." 

'* I will tell you how," replied the Lord of Masseran. 
" In one moment I will tell you how. Henry, to pre- 
vent this event from taking place, has pledged his hon- 
our to Bernard de Rohan, that if, on any provocation, 
he draws his sword upon you, he shall never obtain 
the hand of Isabel de Brienne so long as Henry the 
Second is king of France. The page who announced 
to the king that you were in waiting, told me the very 
words the monarch used, for he heard them, and thought 
he was doing good service in noising it about, because I 
pretended to be very anxious lest an encounter should 
take place. Thus the king's word is pledged, and he 
will sooner die than break it, if you can but prove to 
him that your meeting of last night was by appoint- 
ment. If you cannot do that, and show that De Rohan 
was as ready as yourself, the king may get over it as a 
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chance encounter, or pardon it on the plea that your 
enemy did it in self-defence. It is easy to say that he 
first drew his sword on you." 

*' But that is false !" said the Count de Meyrand. 
" It is a downright lie !" 

^* False!" exclaimed the Lord of Masseran, with a 
shrill, mocking laugh. ** A lie ! Why, is this the first 
falsehood we have got over in the matter 1 I thought 
the general principle on which we acted was, that eve- 
rything is fair in love and war. But if you are scrupu- 
lous, good count — if your stomach turns at one small 
falsehood more — " 

** But this is so direct I" cried the co^nt ; •* and yet it 
must be done. Wennist leave no part of this last point 
doubtful or difidcult. You, Masseran, however, must 
lie too." 

" Oh, I will lie most zealously," replied the marquis, 
without the least hesitation. *^ I hold a lie well told to 
be even more virtuous and honourable than truth, 
when it is r^ally^necessary and justified by expediency. 
"What would kingd, courtiers, politicians, or priests be 
without a lie ? I am not ^o weak a dabbler as to be 
frightened from my purpose by a bad name given to a 
good thing ! What is the lie you want ! I will answer 
that for it, I tell it well." 

" Doubtless !" replied the Count de Meyrand, with a 
sneer, from which he could not refraia even then. 
" HoweveiT) you must swear that you saw the challenge 
which I sent him." , 

'* Oh, but you did send him a challenge, I know," re- 

?lied the other ; " so I can well swear that I saw it. 
'hat is but half a lie," he. added, in a tone of disap- 
pointment. *^ But why does your brow become cloudy 
again ? Is there any new scruple suggests itself to 
your deHcate mind I" 

"No," answered the count; "but there is a new 
doubt. Masseran, your plan of vowing that he drew on 
me will not do ! You and I, in our eagerness, have 
both forgotten that he wa^ not alone. Did not the boy 
who carried my cartel tell us that he was with the 
dauphin, and would send an answer ? And was Qot the 
youth who accompanied him when we came up exact- 
ly of the heiffht and air of Francis himself 1" 

** Exactly," answered the Savoyard, coolly, " exact- 

. ly, because it was himself. But, my good count, though 

quite as eager in this business, I am not quite so agita- 
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ted in it as the calm, indifferent Count de Meynmd ; and 
I will tell you something that you did not perceive. 
The dauphin never turned his head» but hastened away 
with all speed through the grille into the gardens. He 
and his companion were upon some work that Francis 
did not choose to be caujght in performing. It might be 
making love to a soubrette, or it might be stealing ap« 
pies, or any other thing to which boys are given ; but he 
ran away as soon as we came up, auid can no more tell 
which dtew first upon the other than if he had been in 
his bed asleep.** 

"That is fortunate,'* said the count, more calmly; 
'* and your project shall be followed, my good friend. 
But let us not be taken b^ surprise on any point. Early 
to-morrow we must gam intelligence of all that has 
passed since this affair took place — what has become 
of De Rohan — ^whether it was really the guard that 
came up— everything, in short." 

As he 6poke, he pressed his hand upon his brow, as 
if it ached ; and the Lord of Masseran replied, " Leave 
that to me ; and get you to rest, that your thoughts may 
be clear and calm. I will see some of the baron's ser- 
vants by daylight to-morrow, and discover everything. 
Before the king's rising 1 will tell you all. But now to 
bed ; I will back to the palace ; so good-night." 

Thus saying, he left him, and wa&ed out into the air, 
but returned not to the palace at once, pacing slowly up 
and down on the shaded side of the street, as if the 
very moonlight were too bright to shine upon his 
thoughts. 

*' He is weak and wavering," said the Lord of Masse- 
ran to himself, thinking of the Count de Meyrand ; ** he 
is weak and wavering. I must not trust him with any- 
thing great ; but there is still some pleasure in making 
these daring, vain, chattering Frenchmen outwit each 
other, and bring about their own ruin while they are 
plotting skilfully against others. Ha, ha ! Now, u this 
nound follows the scent truly, he will ruin all his own 
hopes for ever, as well as those of that keen, harsh sol- 
dier. That once done, commend me the girl to a nun- 
nery, and the fortune falls in to our fair and obedient 
lady. I wish my messengers from the south would ar- 
rive. They might have been here this morning early. 
I fear something has gone wrong : whether they hare 
not found the youth ! or he have proved refractory?" 

Vol. n.— F 
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-In siich pleasant speculations as these the Lord of 
Masseran Occupied about half an hour. I have often 
thought, when looking at the motions of a serpent— the 
slow, gliding, tortuous way in which it advances — the 
seeming slumber in which it sometimes lies waiting for 
its prey — ^the sudden, writhing dart with which it rushes 
upon its enemy or its food — together with the quiet, , 
4ull sort of security which is apparent in its horny eye 
— I have often thought that I discovered a degree of 
. pride and' self-satisfaction in its wily and silent skill. 

The same sort of serpent pride filled the heart of the 
Lord of Masseran, and, I believe, has filled the heart of 
many another artful man in deceit and fraud. While 
the Count de Meyrand, who was in that most miserable 
of all miserable states, unconfirmed, unhardened villany, 
lay tossing, feverish, and restless on the bed of care and 
self-reprOach, the Lord of Masseran slept calmly and 
soundly during the hours he gave to rest, and woke at 
the break of day with a mind clear and refreshed, to 
pursue without scruple, fear, or hesitation, the same 
dark schemes into which, as we have seen, he had plun- 
ged. We say without fear ; for, though there had been 
difficulties, obstacles, and dangers from time to time to 
ward off and to encounter; sufficient to give him moment- 
ary alarm, yet the ease with which he had surmount- 
ed them, by playing off one peirson against another, had 
served to give him perfect reliance in his own powers. 
He hastened to dress himself, then, in order to ascertain 
exactly what had followed the encounter of the prece- 
ding night, and had already given directions to an at- 
tendant to seek one of the followers of the Baron de 
Rohan, when another servant entered, leading the way 
before a man booted and sparred, and dusty with rapid 
travelling. 

We have seen that to those towards whom he judged 
it not necessary to assume a calm and insinuating air, 
the Lord of Masseran could be fierce, haughty, and 
harsh, and he instantly turned upon the courier who en- 
tered with an angry and menacing air, saying, ** How 
is it, Geronimo, that you have kept me waiting a whole 
day 1 You should have been here yesterday morning.** 

'< I thought it best, my lord,'^ replied the man, in a 
humble tone, " as I have news of great importance, to 
tell you — ^I thought it best not to come away with any 
part of my story imperfect, and I spent the whole ot 
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one day making inquiries in the neighbourhood of Cer- 
don«-bat I cannot speak plainly till you can hear me 
alone." 

" Leave the room, leave the room !" said the Lord of 
Masseran, addressing the other servants ; and in an in- 
stant the chamber was cleared, the door shut, and the 
tapestry drawn over it. 

The two attendants, one of whom had been aiding 
his lord in dressing when the other entered, showing 
Geronimo the way, now remained together in the little 
antechamber. They kept at a respectful distance from 
the door which led into their lord^s apartment, knowing 
his habits of suspicion and his dishke of being listened 
to ; but they themselves talked together in low tones, 
seated on the coffer in the window. The one asked the 
other what tidings Geronimo brought from Savoy : the 
other replied that Geronimo had not been to Savoy, for 
he had only, gone to carry a message to Count Henry : 
what news had been brought back the man declared he 
could not say, but from a few words that had passed, he 
fancied it was something that Geronimo thought would 
please their master mightily. 

This anticipation, however, seemed by no means to 
be just ; for, in about twenty minutes, the Lord of Mas. 
seran opened the door suddenly, without the least noise 
announcing that he was about to do so, and, looking 
sharply round the room, as if to see that nobody had 
been near the dopr, he said with a heavy, lowering, and 
somewhat anxious brow, ** Has none of Monsieur de 
Rohan's servants been found ! Go and see — quick, go 
and see." 

Both the servants ran out at once, and in about ^ve 
miautes one of them returned, bringing with him the 
servant of Bernard de Rohan whom we have before 
mentioned, called Pierre Millort. The latter was in« 
Btantly admitted to the chamber of the Savoyard noble- 
man, and remained there some minutes alone with the 
Lord of Masseran, Geronimo having come out and 
taken his station in the anteroom. "Whatever took 
place within, profound stillness reigned in the outer 
chamber ; for the valet durst ask nO questions, and Ge- 
ronimo was as silent as the grave, stopping all inquiry 
by a declaration that his lord had strictly forbidden him 
to mention the tidings to any one till he himself thought 
fit to disclose them. At length Bernard's servant came 
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forth and went his way, replying to some words the 
Lord of Masseran addressed to him, " I won't fail to 
tell my lord, sir, how kind you have been/' 

The Savoyard closed the door, and walked two or 
three times up and down the room with a dark and 
sneering smile upon his countenance, pausing every 
five or ten steps, and thinking deeply. At length, after 
a longer pause than usual, he burst out into a laugh, ex- 
claiming, " What so natural I They quarrelled on the 
road, fought, and he was killed ! Now, then, the whole 
is at an end for ever." 

This conclusion seemed to be perfectly satisfactory 
to him ; he called in his servant again, concluded the 
process of dressing, and then hurried forth towards the 
inn to seek the €k)unt de Meyrand. When he arrived 
there, however, he found that Meyrand, after passing a 
sleepless night, had risen early, and, impatient of delayy 
had gone at once to the palace. 

" By Heaven," exclaimed the Lord of Masseran, •* he 
may ruin all with his weak impetuosity ; but the king, 
most likely, has not risen yet. I must speed back and 
see." 

Thus saying, he turned his steps without a moment's 
delay towards the palace, and sought the antechamber 
of the king's apartments. He found nobody there, 
however, but ushers and other ordinary attendants ; and 
on inquiry as to whether the king had risen, he was 
answered in the affirmative, the page adding that his 
majesty was engaged in business of importance with 
the Count de Meyrand. The Lord of Masseran turn- 
ed away, muttering to himself, *'Well, after all, the 
best and surest cani is in my own hand. He cannot 
do much harm." 

At that moment a gentleman issued forth from the 
king's chamber, und, as soon as he saw him, exclaim- 
ed, *' Ha ! Monsieur de Masseran, I was coming to ^eek 
you ! His majesty requires your presence." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Thk custom of the kings of France, from the time, of 
Charlemagne down to the last of the Capets, to receive 
Yarious members of their court while they were rising 
and dressing in the morning, is so well known that we 
need scarcely tell the public that it did exist. On the 
present occasion, however, Henry, not well satisfied 
with the conduct of the Count of Meyrand, and wish- 
ing to mark his displeasure, had kept him waiting in the 
antechamber for some time till he was nearly dressed. 
The count was then admitted ; and the pale, anxious, 
and agitated countenance that he bore — ^his troubled air, 
so unlike his usual demeanour — and especially so unlike 
his demeanour of the day before, somewhat moved the 
compassion of the kind-hearted king ; and he thought, 
*' After all, this man has some grace, and repents the 
insolent conduct into which he was hurried yester- 
day." 

" I come, sir," said the Count de Meyrand, advancinff 
towards the king, " to put my life at your disposal. I 
have committed an act which I acknowledge to be per- 
fectly inexcusable; and, whatever may be your maj- 
esty's decision, I shall bow to it with more humility 
and contrition than I displayed yesterday, when my 
mind was, I confess, in a state bordering on phrensy ; 
and, indeed, to temporary madness alone can I attrib- 
ute my whole conduct during that day." 

The king's brow contracted again; but, before he 
could reply, an attendant appeared, saying, " The pr6- 
T6t de rhdtel, sire, is without, desiring earnestly to 
apeak to your majesty;." 

^ Bid him enter," said the king, in a stem tone ; and 
then, turning towards the count, he added, <'If*I inter- 
pret your words rightly. Monsieur de Meyrand, I shall 
have need of him before you quit me. Now, prevot, 
what is it that you want ?" 

" I wished to know your majesty's will," replied the 

pr6v6t, with a low inclination, '^ as to what" is to be done 

regarding the Baron de Rohan, who was taken by the 

giuurd last night, with his sword drawn, near the grille 

F2 
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enclosing the gardens. It is held to be within the pre* 
cincts of the palace, sire, though I confess the matter 
may be doubtful, and probably Monsieur de Rohan was 
not aware that it is so." 

** Bring him hither immediately," replied the king. 
**We have more important questions to settle with 
Monsieur de Rohan than that, 1 think. An error we can 
pardon ; wilful disobedience must be punished, or else 
the kingly power in intrusted to us in vain. This, Mon- 
sieur de Meyrand," he continued, while the provost re» 
tired, ** this, I naturally suppose, is connected with the 
matter which brought you hither: is it not so?" 

*< Doubtless it is, sire," replied the count. **l do 
confess that, moved by jealousy, indignation, and de- 
spair, I wrote to Monsieur de Rohan last night, calling 
upon him to meet me. He came forth for that purpose, 
I having no intention, indeed, of drawing my swonl 
within the well-known precincts of your royal resi- 
dence." He said it without faltering or hesitation, so 
familiar will a direct falsehood, shuddered at at first, 
become to a man's mind, by one single night of evil 
consideration. '* He drew upon me, however," contin- 
ued the count'; "and, taken by surprise, as well as 
hearing the guard coming near, I suiiered myself to be 
disarmed." 

*^ There was no blood spilled T" demanded the king. 

*' None, sire," answered the count. ^ But still I own 
Iny fault while I regret it, and acknowledge that it was 
my intention to carry the matter to the last extreme." 

** There is some virtue in sincerity, at least," replied 
the king, after musing for a moment ; '* but here comes 
Monsieur de Rohan. Gentlemen, stand aside. Monr 
sienr de Brdz6, put forward that chair, if you please.. 
Now let these two rivals stand before me. What have 
yon to say for yourself, Monsieur Bernard de Rohan, 
first, for disobeying my most strict commands, and, sec- 
ondly, for drawing your sword within the precincts of 
the pal&ce 1" 

*' To both, sire," replied Bernard de Rohan, calmly 
and straightforwardly, " to both I have the same answer 
to make, that I did not draw ray sword willingly, nor 
till I was compelled to do so in defence of my own life 
as well as my own honour. My honour I could well 
trust in your majesty's hands ; but my life, as you were 
not there to delend it, I was beuad to defend myself." 
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^ Bat the Count de Meyrand, here,^* replied the kingf, 
^ the Count de Meyrand, here, informs me that, while 
going forward to a more convenient and lawful place 
for such encounters, you drew your sword upon him." 

'* This, sire," replied Bemard[ de Rohan, in a calm, 
steady, and determined voice, and at the same time fix- 
ing his eyes upon the countenance of Meyrand, which 
was very pale, " this assertion of Adrian de Me3rrand 
is, like the whole of his life, a lie." 

" Yon hear," said the king, turning to the Count de 
Me3n:and. " What proofs can you give of your asser- 
tion t" 

*< Every proof, sire," replied the count. •* Will Mon- 
sieur de Rohan deny that he received my cartel 1 Will 
he deny that he came out to meet me !" 

" The latter I will certainly deny," replied Bernard 
de Rohan. *' In regard to the cartel, sire," he continued, 
turning to the king, " 1 certainly did receive a note last 
night from Monsieur de Meyrand, sent, not by any 
French gentleman, but by a simple page. I opened it ; 
but scarcely saw more than the first word, when his 
highness the dauphin coming up and engaging me in 
conversation, I told the page that I would send an an- 
swer, and have never thought of the paper since. It 
is here, sire ;" and he placed it in the king's hand. ** I 
then ventured to go out," he continued, " taking with 
me an instrument of music lent by his highness the 
dauphin, in order to give a serenade, in the Venetian 
fashioii, to a fair lady now in the palace, when I was 
overtaken by Monsieur de Meyrand and another per- 
son, the Lord of Masseran, I think — ^" 

The Count de Meyrand nodded his head in sign of 
affirmation ; and the king, turning round to one of the 
gentlemen near, said, " Summon the Lord of Masseran, 
Yilleblanche, to be here immediately. Go on, Monsieur 
de Rohan." 

'* The count, when I first saw him," Bernard de Ro- 
han proceeded, " had his sword drawn. The first no- 
tice I had of his presence was a blow from the flat side 
of the weapon ; and when, remonstrating with him, I 
bade him recollect your majesty^s injunctions, he called 
me coward, used the most insulting language, struck 
me again, and compelled me to draw in my own de- 
fence." 

« I hope you are dealing with me sincerely, Mon- 
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sieur de Rohan,'' said the king ; ** in this ver^ note 
which you have put into my hand, there is an invitation 
to meet the Count de Meyrand with a hostile purpose, 
at the very spot where I understand you were found. 
Was there any instrument of music discovered?" he 
continued, turning to the pr^v6t. 

" Yes, aire," replied the pr6v6t ; " a lute was found 
near the spot where the baron stood." 

" A mere pretext, sire," said the count.; "but here is 
my Lord of M^isseran ; let him speak of what he saw." 

" J^ow, sir," said the king, turning to the Lord of 
Masseran, ** I have to request that you will detail, with- 
out communication with any one here present, what 
you witnessed between these two gentlemen last night. 
Here is a stran^^ discrepance in their statements. Re- 
late, if you please, all that took place." 

The reply of the Lord of Masseran was as artful as 
it could possibly be. " You take me quite by surprise, 
sire," he said, " for I came upon a matter totally dif- 
ferent ; an event sad and terrible, which it is my painful 
task to disclose to your majesty, and which really quite 
bewilders me ; but I will answer your questions first, 
sire. Knowing that the noble Count de Meyrand had 
sent a cartel to Monsieur de Rohan, I accompanied the 
count towards the spot which he had appointed to meet 
his adversary, for the purpose of going farther into the 
forest and settling their differences, wherever they 
could find an open space beyond the precincts, with 
fair ground and clear moonlight. Almost as soon as 
we were out of the palace, we saw Monsieur de Rohan 
before us, going towards the spot ; and Monsieur de 
Meyrand took a step forward to speak with him." 

" What did he say T" demanded the king. 

" I was a step or two behind," said the Lord of Mas- 
seran, " so that I did not catch the exact words ; but I 
suppose he gave him good-night, or exchanged with 
him some of those ordinary courtesies which gentle- 
men in such situations sweetly offer to each other be- 
fore they cut one another^s throats. The moment af- 
ter, Monsieur de Rohan drew ; and, before I had time 
to represent that we were in the precincts of the pal- 
ace. Monsieur de Meyrand had drawn also." 

The count had watched him with a strong inclination 
to smile, notwithstanding all the agitation he did really 
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feel at the honest, straightforwtird, truth-like air with 
which the Lord of Masseran told his story. 

The king, however, interrupted it in this part to ask, 
** Are you sure, my Lord of Masseran, that the Baron 
de Rohan was the first to draw his sword !" 

" Sire,'^ replied the Lord of Masseran, solemnly, ^ I 
have not the slightest hesitation in saying that he was.^' 

" What say you now, Monsieur de Rohan V* said the 
king. 

** Simply this, sire,*^ replied Bernard de Rohan, in* 
dignant at the falsehood, ** that every word I have spo- 
ken to your majesty is the plain thith ; and let me beg 
you to call to your recollection that no one, either for 
the inducements of policy, ay, or even to deceive an 
enemy in the field — though both in cabinets and camps 
such things are held as no- dishonour — has known me 
ever to utter one falsehood ; that no light excuse, even 
to free me from a troublesome frieiiud; no deceitful 
cause assigned to evade doing a service ; no braggart 
boast, or^ vain, false word of any kind, has ever been 
known upon my lips ! Then let me call your attention 
to the fact, that these charges are brought by two men 
who have already, for the same purpose at which they 
are aiming now, contrived the most false, villanous, 
and deceitful schemes, and have not scrupled—the one, 
who was once a French gentleman, and the other, who 
was, and ever has been, & base miscreant — to violate 
every principle of truth. I refer, sire, to the character 
of this Italian witness as sent to you by the Mar^chal 
de Brissac ; and, putting his testimony out of the ques* 
tion, I say that my word against that of the Count de 
Meyrand must weigh down the scale, and send his up 
to the beam/' 

"What you say is so far true,'' replied the king. 
** You have a name for truth. Monsieur de Rohan, which 
goes some way, but cannot do everything against di- 
rect, and evidently unpremeditated testimony. I told 
you yesterday that if, on any provocation whatsoever, 
you drew your sword upon the Count de Meyrand, you 
should be punished in the way which you recollect I 
mentioned ; and I feel strongly disposed to pronounce 
that sentence upon you at once." 

" Sire," replied Bernard de Rohan, <* you would do 
me cruel wrong." 

" One word more, Monsieur de Masseran," said the 
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king. " Think you it possible, from what you saw, that 
Monsieur de Rohan went out to give a serenade to 
Mademoiselle deBrienne 1" 

f* Impossible, sire," replied the Lord of Masseran ; 
'' for he was quite at the other end of the palace,, of 
Which your majesty may easily satisfy yourself." 

'*Now, sir," said the monarch, turning to Bernard de 
Rohan, *' have you aught to say why 1 should not at 
once pronounce the sentence I threatened against you 1*' 

'* Simply this, sire," replied Bernard de Rohan, " that 
I have a witness who can prove all these facts ; but, 
before I call upon him, I must have his permission to 
do so. I hope it can be obtained. 1 trust it can, but — " 

" This sounds like an evasion, sir," said the king ; 
«yet— " 

'* It is an evasion, sir," interrupted the Lord of Mas- 
seran, thinking that he perceived a wavering in the 
king's mind ; " but let me tell Monsieur de Rohan, that, 
even should your majesty's kindness and generosity 
suffer him to evade the punishment on the present oc* 
casion, I have a qharge against him that he cannot evade ; 
a charge deep, horrible, detestable, which brought me 
hither to your majesty in haste this morning." 

*' You must reserve it, sir," said the king, " till I have 
decided the matter before me ; even then my time i8» 
I fear, too short to attend to you for above a moment. 
With you, Monsieur de Meyrand, I shall deal at once. 
You have acknowledged that you sent this challenge. 
You, therefore, are the first aggressor, and I banish you 
from Che court for ever.. Retire to your own estates, 
keep yourself there quiet, and think of every step you 
take; there will be an unslumbering eye upon you 
which you cannot escape. Keep yourself there, and 
never show yourself in my presence again. For you, 
Monsieur de Rohan, my sentence must be pronounced 
conditionally. If the tale that you have told be true, 
you could not well avoid defending your own life, and, 
therefore, I tell you that if you can prove you did not 
first draw your sword, by proofs that can admit of no 
doubt, I will annul your sentence ; but till then I say 
that the hand of Isabel de Brienne shall never be yours, 
80 long as I wear the ctown of France. My word is 
said, and it shall be inviolable, upon my honour." 

Bernard de Rohan bowed low with some sadness 
upon his brow, but not exactly with despair. The 
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Count de Meyrand^ though his sentence was a bitter 
one, thought with feelings of consolation that he had ru» 
ined his rival. *' He can never prove that," he thought, 
for the dauphin's back was turned. 

The only one who spoke was the Lord of Masseran. 
'* Suffer him not to depart, I beseech you, sire," he said, 
seeing that Bernard de Rohan had taken a step back, 
as if to retire. '* There is a charge against him to 
which all that has passed is as noon sunshine com- 
pared to midnight." 

" What is it, sir 1" said Henry, for the first time giv- 
ing some attention to the Lord of Masseran's accusa- 
tion. " With what do you charge him ?" 

*' With the murder, sire," replied the Lord of Masse- 
ran, ** with the deliberate murder of Henry Count of 
Brienne, the brother of her whom he pretends to love I" 



CHAPTER VIII. 

A MURMUR of astonishment broke from the various per- 
sons assembled in the king's bedchamber at the charge 
so boldly made by the Lord of Masseran. The king 
himself drew back a step as if in horror, and paused a 
moment ere he asked any questions in explanation of 
what he heard ; but surprise was perhaps more striking- 
ly displayed in the countenances of the Count de Mey- 
rand and Bernard de Rohan himself, than in any others 
that the room contained. 

The king broke silence first, demanding, " Have you 
well considered what you say, my Lord of Masseran % 
The charge is so serious, and, at the same time, so im- 
probable ; the crime is so utterly without any apparent 
motive ; so contrary to the character of Monsieur de 
Rohan, and so incredible in his circumstances and situ- 
ation, that I am compelled to ask you this question. 
Have you well considered what you say ? Have you 
any strong evidence to support the charge, or do you 
make it merely upon suspicion 1" 

" I make it, sire, upon proof positive," replied the Lord 
of Masseran. '* Proof which leaves no doabt to my 
mind ; which I think will be fully satisfactory to your 
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maje^y, and perfectly sufficient for the Judges of the 
land." 

" What do you say, Monsieur de Rohan ?" demanded 
the king, turning tow^ards him with a look from which 
he could not banish, even yet, an expression of aston- 
ishment and horror. " What have you to say, sir, to 
ibis charge ?" 

" I have to say, sire," replied Bernard d© Rohan, " sim- 
ply that I km accused falsely of a great crime by a bad 
man. There is nothing else that I can say on the sub- 
Ject, not having the slightest idea of what can have sug- 
gested such a suspicion to the mind of this foreign ca- 
lumniator." 

"There is no calumny, sire— there is no suspicion," 
said the Lord of M asseran. [ ** I am ready this moment 
to put an end to all such vain words by bringing forward 
the proofs in your majesty's presence, and then it will 
be seen who is the calumniator." 

" This is too important an affair to be decided here," 
said the king. '^ Half an hour hence, in the great audi- 
ence chamber, I will hear the whole. Pr6vdt, remove 
Monsieur de Rohan, and suffer him to hold communica- 
tion with no one. Take him at once to the audience 
chamber. I will follow after." 

The unfortunate young cavalier turned to depart un- 
der the guard of the prfev6t, merely saying, " I trust ta 
your majesty's sense of justice not to enter into the 
charge against me without my presence." 

" You shall have all justice. Monsieur de Rohan," re- 
plied the king. " My Lord of Masseran, Monsieur de 
Meyrand, leave me for the time. I will investigate this 
matter shortly." 

Conscious innocence and a strong true heart did cer- 
tainly afford Bernard de Rohan great support in this mo- 
ment of difficulty and grief; but they could not remove 
a feeling of deep depression which had suddenly come 
over him, and which seemed to be, as it were, the sub- 
stance of that melancholy whereof the shadow had fall- 
en upon him on his first entrance into France. It ap- 
peared as if, at every step he took forward, some fresh 
load was cast upon his head ; as if, at every difficulty he 
surmounted, new and ihore terrible obstacles rose up be- 
fore him. He quitted the king's apartment with a firm, 
slow step, and with an upright, though a frowning brow; 
but despondency was heavy at his heart ; and while, de- 
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tained in the great audience chamber, with his arms 
crossed upon his chest, he waited the coming of the 
king, he felt that the prince's appearance woukl be but 
the commencement of new sorrow and anguish io him- 
self. 

In the mean time, the Lord of Masseran and the Count 
de Meyrand, as if to enjoy their triumph, walked up and 
down at the other end of the hall, conversing rapidly and 
eagerly together, and from time to time tprning a grave 
and somewhat scornful look towards the spot where 
their victim stood. To make the mortification the great- 
er, too, numbers of the noblemen aqd gentlemen of the 
court looked in, and gazed upon him in silence from time 
to time, as the rumour spread through the palace ; and 
then, to crown all, he heard the voice of Isabeh herself, 
in tones which spoke evidently that she had heard the 
whole bitter tale, beseeching admittance to him she 
loved, and persevering in her request, though frequently 
denied by the guard at the door. 

" Pray tell her, Monsieur le Pr6v6t," said Bernard de 
Rohan, with his heart wrung and aching, at the very 
sound of that sweet voice which was so dear to him, 
'' pray tell her that if she were admitted, you could not 
let her speak to me. I will stand here while you go, 
without uttering a word to any one, upon my honour." 

The pr^v6t hesitated for an instant, but then left his 
side, and spoke for a moment or two with Isabel at the 
door. .She made no reply, and Bernard de Rohan 
thought that she had retired. But it was not so ; for in 
about ten minutes the doors were thi'own open by the 
ushers, with the announcement of **The king! the 
king !" and inan instant after, though Bernard de Rohan 
could not see what passed in the corridor beyond, he 
again heard Isabel's voice in the tones of entreaty, and 
it seemed to him that every now and then tears and sobs 
broke in upon utterance. Henry's voice replied, speak- 
ing to her evidently in a soothing tone, though the words 
he used could not be heard. At~ length it seemed that 
he moved on saying, in a louder voice as he came for- 
ward, ** Since you &sure it, it shall be so, if it be need*- 
ful to remove him from this place. Retire to the queen's 
cabinet in the mean while. I will not deceive you, lady, 
though I thiiik you are wrong." 

The words were still upon his lips as he entered the 
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room, followed by a number of the nobles of the court, 
and accompanied by his second son Charles. 

" Where is the dauphin V asked Bernard de Rohan of 
the pr6v6t, in a low tone, while Henry seated himself, 
and the gentlemen formed themselves into a semicircle 
at the top of the room. 

" He was sent by his majesty to Paris at an early 
hour this morning," replied the pr6v6t, in the same low 
voice. 

" My Lord of Masseran, Monsieur de Rohan, come 
forward," said the king, with an expression of much 
gloom and severity on his countenance ; and, having 
spoken, he looked down on his footstool for a moment 
or two in silence, while the accuser and the accused 
approached nearer. Then raising his head with an air 
of much majesty, he addressed the Savoyard. " Mon- 
sieur de Masseran," he said, *' before you speak one 
word more, let me give you a caution, and point out to 
you in what position you yourself stand ; for, in dealing 
an equal measure of justice to all, I have to recollect 
what motive may exist in your peculiar situation to in- 
fluence your conduct towards the person whom you 
now accuse. I have thought over the whole circum- 
stances which are already known, and I find that there 
is a strong enmity previously existing, on your part, to- 
wards the Baron de Rohan^ I find, in the first place — 
for these things inust now be openly declared — that 
some two years ago, Monsieur de Rohan, then serving 
with great distinction in Italy, discovered some corre- 
spondence between yourself, professing to be an adhe- 
rent of France, and our enemy, Philip, king of Spain. 
This he laid before the Marechal de Brissac, believing 
it to be of a treasonable kind. You, sir, explained away 
the meaning of that correspondence ; but still suspicions 
have been entertained of you; and I am informed by 
the Marechal de Brissac himself, that he found it need- 
ful, not xndLuy weeks ago, to send Monsieur de Rohan to 
you, with an intimation that if you did not cease the 
correspondence which you held with the enemies of 
France, he should be obliged to occupy your territories 
on both sides of the mountains, and put you under pner- 
sonal restraint. On this occasion you avoided seeing 
Monsieur de Rohan ; laid, it would appear, a trap for 
him ; arrested him immediately after a clandestine 
marriage with Mademoiselle de Brienne, and threw him 
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into a dungeon. The tower above that dungeon waiB 
set on fire— I trust, accidentally— and that which was 
supposed to haye caused the death of Monsieur de Ro- 
han, it would seem, enabled him to escape. He appear- 
ed here at court, frustrated all your designs of wedding 
your lady's daughter to the Count de Meyrand, and now 
you suddenly bring a charge against him of having mur- 
dered the young Count of Brienne. Now, let me ask 
you, is not this accusation very like a part of an ar- 
ranged system % At all events, one thing is made clear, 
which is, that you have long entertained strong and bit- 
ter enmity towards the Baron de Rohan, and therefore 
your charge Ioscsl much force from the apparent motive 
by which you are actuated. Consider this well, and 
take care what you do; for be sure that if you perse- 
vere in doing wrong, the matter shall be now investi- 
gated to the very bottom.'* 

" I desire no better, sire," replied the Lord of Masse- 
ran. " My enmity — ^perhaps 1 may call it my antipathy 
— to Monsieur de Rohan i wish in no degree to conceal. 
I love him not, 1 never have loved him. Take my ac- 
cusation, therefore, at no more than it is worth ; but I 
make that accusation not Hghtly nor unjustly. The 
facts have so lately come to my knowledge, that I have 
had no time to form or fabricate a tale, to seek for ev- 
idence, or devise plans of turning the death of this poor 
youth to the purposes of my revenge. I accuse this 
gentleman, Bernard de Rohan, of having murdered, in 
cold blood, his friend Henry de Brienne, in the forest 
which extends between the small village of Leissard and 
the river Ain, as near as I can calculate, some ten days 
ago ; but for all the small particulars I must refer your 
majesty to those from whom I myself have received the 
information. I have not yet had space to make myself 
master of all the facts; and, therefore, if I speak to 
minute things, I may very likely fall into some of those 
trifling errors which, with the prejudice that now exists 
against me, may hereafter be regarded as contradic- 
tions or acts of prevarication." 

'* How, then, do you intend to proceed. Monsieur de 
Masseran V demanded the king. *' Who are these peo< 
pie that you speak of?" 

** In the first place, sire," continued the Lord of Mas- 
seran, " 1 will beseech you to call to your presence any 
one of my servants that may happen to be at hand. 1 
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have kept myself to this chamber since I left yonr ma- 
jestyvin order that, by holding no communication with 
any of them, their testimony may be free from suspi- 
cion." 

'* Order one of the Lord of Masseran's servants to 
appear," said the king, speaking to an usher. " I think 
you said, my lord," Henry continued, 'Hhat there is 
none in particular whom you would call more-than ai^ 
other." 

The Lord of Masseran bowed his head, and waited 
in silence for the return of the messenger, who soon 
appeared, accompanied by one of the Italian servants, 
whom he had chosen out of three or four. As soon as 
the man had approached the king's presence so near 
as to be heard distinctly, his master demanded, ** Do 
you recollect my sending away Geronimo on any mes- 
sage lately V 

'^ Yes, my lord," replied the servant; '' it was on 
Wednesday week last." 

*' Did you hear where I sent him, and on what busi* 
ness ?" his lord continued. *' If so, tell the king.*' 

** You sent him, my lord, I heard,'^ replied the man^ 
** to seek for the young count, and give him a packet 
from you. He was to find him somewhere between 
Lyons and the frontier.*' 

'*lf I mistake not," said the Lord of Masseran, 
" you were the man who brought Geronimo back to my 
chamber on his return?" 

**No, sir," answered the attendant; "but I was 
standing at the postern door when he arrived, and help- 
ed him to dismount under the archway, for he was very 
stiff and tired*" 

'' Tell the king exactly," said the Lord of Masseran, 
^' at what hour and when he did arrive." 

" I think it was at half past five this mo'ming," re- 
plied the man. '* It might be a quarter to six, but not 
more," 

'' To what does all this tend, my Lord of Masseran?" 
asked the king, somewhat impatiently. " The history 
of your courier is surely of no avail here." 

*'0f much, sire," replied the Lord of Masseran. 
*' Your majesty was pleased to declare that my accusa- 
tion came before you under circumstances of suspicion. 
I now show you the whole train ^y which my informa- 
tion has been accidentally received, that no such suspi- 
cion may attach to the evidence. However, enough of 
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this! Tou have heard that I sent a courier named 
Oeronimo, some ten days since, to bear a packet from 
my wife and myse)f to the young Count of Brienne, 
and that he returned an hour before I sought your pres- 
ence. Now shall you hear the tale he bore me, and 
from his own lips. Let my courier, Geronimo, be 
called." 

Some minutes elapsed ere the man appeared, and all 
present kept silence, while Bernard de Rohan, standing 
firm and erect on the king's right hand, gazed sternly 
upon the Lord of Masseran, who, on his part, bent down 
his eyes and bit his lips, looking far more like the ac- 
cused than the adcuser during the whole time of the 
messenger's absence. 

At length the Italian who had been sent for came ; 
and certainly his appearance was not calculated to win 
confidence by the eye. He was, it is true, not only a 
very tall and powerful, but a remarkably handsome 
liian, of that peculiar kind of beauty which is only to be 
found in Italy. The features were small and finely 
formed ; the skin, though of a brown hue, was smooth 
and rosy ; the mouth very beautiful, the eye large and 
brilliant. It was a countenance which might have been 
called effeminate, perhaps, had it not been for the dark^ 
black, curling beard and mustache. The expression, 
however, more than counterbalanced everything that 
nature had done to make that head as fine a one as ever 
sculptor chiselled. The habitual contraction of the brow 
rendered it sullen and inauspicious of look ; the unsteady 
eyes, now cast down or turned aside, now gleaming out 
from beneath the heavy overhanging eyebrows, like 
those of the tiger about to spring, seemed to speak in- 
sincerity, cunning, and fierceness as plainly as ever the 
face of man expressed any of the passions of his heart; 
and the close setting of his teeth, which were heard to 
jar against each other by those who stood near, ere he 
answered any question, impressed the spectators with 
no very great idea of his sincerity. 

On the present occasion, however, he told his tale 
with greater facility, straightforwardness, and frankness 
than perhaps he had ever been known to display in per- 
formmg such a task before ; and from the manner in 
which the Lord of Masseran conducted the inquiiy, an 
impression grew upon the king's mind that no collusion 
of any kind did exist between him and his servant. 
G3 
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" Come forward ! come forward, Gerohimo t" he said, 
as the man hung back after entering the hall, ** coma 
forward, and teU his majesty the history of this unfor* 
tunate business concernihg Monsieur de Brienne." 

'* I have nothing to tell but that he is dead, sir," re- 
plied the man. "That he was killed in the forest by 
Cordon. I don't mean to say who killed him : I don't 
know." 

"Nay, nay, Geronimo," said the Lord of Masseran, 
** that is by no means sufficient. You must let the king 
hear the whole facts as I have heard them. Relate 
what occurred when I sent you with the packet to Mon- 
sieur de Brienne." 

"Why, sir, according to your orders," replied the 
maa, " I rode as hard as I could to the Pont d'Ain, and 
then to Nantua, where I found the young gentleman 
had been not very long before, and I made inquiries to 
trace his route, and went after him." 

" How far did you gain information of his road ?" de* 
manned the king. 

" Why, I had to guess a good deal of it, your majes- 
ty," answered the man. " The master of the house at 
Nantua could not tell me whether he had gone to Cor- 
don or to Leissard; however, he had heard him sav 
that he intended to turn his steps towards Bourg at m 
events. To Cordon I went then — " 

"Why to Cordon t" demanded the king, sharply, 
" If he were going to Bourg, why should you seek him 
at Cordon?" 

" Because, may it please your majesty," replied the 
man, " the. people at Nantua told me that there had been 
messengers coming and going between their house and 
Cordon, and that a companion of the young lord had re* 
mained at the latter place while he had com^ on to Nan- 
tua. I thought it likely, therefore, and they thought 
80 too, that he might have gone to Cordon first; so I 
took the post, and rode thither as fast as I could go." 

" And there you heard of his murder, I suf^se V* 
said the Lord of Masseran. 

" No, my lord, no," replied the man. " I did not hear 
of his murder for long after that." 

"Let the man go on with his tale, my lord,'' said the 
king, speaking to the Lord of Masserao. " What hap- 
pened at Cordon, sir ? Go on with your story." 

" At first the horseboys and the chamberlain told mo 
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that the young count had gone on to Nantna, and that 
they knew nothing more about him ; but the good wom- 
an of the inn came out, and told me that there had been 
a gentleman waiting there for the young lord all the 
night, just one day before I came, and that she had 
heard a messenger coming from Nantua tell her lodger 
— whose name she found from his servant was Bernard 
de Rohan — that the Count of Brienne had taken the road 
to Leissard." 

The king turned his eyes for a moment to the coun- 
tenance of Bernard de Rohan, who replied to the look 
by saying, ^ It is perfectly true, sire. Everything he 
has said hitherto, I doubt not, may be relied on." 

" That is satisfactory, at least," said the king. '^ Go 
on, my good friend. What did the woman tell yon 
more ?" 

" She said, your majesty," answered Geronimo, "that 
the gentleman had seemed very angry at this news; 
and, jumping upon his horse, which was ready saddled, 
he set off with his servant towards Leissard at full 
speed. Well, your majesty, I followed the same way, 
thinking that I should overtake them all at Bourg, or, 
at the worst, at Macon; but, however, I thought it 
best to inquire as I went ; and when I came to Leis- 
sardt and found there was nothing but a little sort of 
repue there for an inn, I only stayed to water my horse, 
and asked the woman of Uie house if (here had been 
|wo such gentlemen there as I described. She an- 
swered that there had been just such a pair about the 
same time on the day before, or somewhat earlier, and 
that a servant was with them. I then asked her if she 
were very sure, when she ansv^ered, Yes, she was sure 
enough, for that they had been quarrelling, and ^ivinff 
each other hard woitis about something, she did not wefi 
know what« and that she had begged them to be peace- 
able. After that I left her; and rode on as hard as I 
could towards Bourg. A few miles on farther, how- 
ever, as your majesty knows, towards Ceyserat, one 
passes the Ain by the bridge, ^here there is a toll- 
keeper under the Lord of Ceyserat ; and, I don't know 
why, as I was giving him the two deniera for my horse 
and myself, I asked him if he had seen the two gentle- 
men and their servant that passed the day before. He 
said he had not ; that one gentleman and one servant 
had passed, but not two. I aaid be must^ be mistaken | 
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and thereat he grew ^ngry, and tdld me that I wanted 
to get him into evil repute with his lord-»-" 

" May I ask him one question, your majesty 1" said 
Bernard de Rohan. 

" Certainly," answered the monarch. " Everything 
that can tend to make the matter clearer must be done." 

"In telling you that a gentleman and his servant 
passed at that hour, without another," said Bernard de 
Rohan, " the toll-keeper was right. But did he not tell 
you that a second gentleman passed soon after?" 

" No, he did not," replied the man ; " but, on the con- 
trary, he assured me that no one had passed till towards 
night, when two carts returned from Leissard ; one a 
peasant's cart from the mill higher up the river, with 
the lad that drove it, and the other a cart which had 
been carrying goods from Ceyserat to Leissard; with 
it were two people, a young lad from Ceyserat, and a 
servant-maid going to Bourg. These, he swore, were 
all the people who had passed during that day. I mark- 
ed the whole thing that he told me well, because 1 was 
somewhat anxious about the young count." 

"And why were you anxious?" demanded Henry. 

V Because," answered the man, " the good woman at 
Leissard had told me the two gentlemen had quarrelled, 
and that she thought they would have fought. I,4nore- 
over, told the man that I was anxious about the young 
gentleman, and asked him what I had best do, when he 
said the best thing to do would be to go on toCeyserat« 
and make inquiry there ; for that there was a ford lower 
down where the count might, perhaps, have crossed. 
I accordingly rode on; but, though I coUld hear of the 
one gentleman and his servant all the way to Bourg, 
and I found that his name was Bernard de Rohan, I 
could hear nothing of the Count de Brienne ; and, get- 
ting more perplexed,^ I went back again, crossed the 
bridge, and with some people I hired to help me from 
the mill, was tracking my way back to Leissard ; when, 
about half way there, I saw a road that seemed to lead 
down through the wood, as if towards the river* On 
inquiry, I found that it brought one to the ford, and we 
rode down it to see if we could discover anything there. 
We soon came upon the track of horses' feet: two 
going and one coming back. A little farther on we 
came to ah open space, where, the road being of white 
sand, we found it a good deal broken up with men's 
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ibotmarks, as if there had been a stragg^le. There, too; 
was some blood upon the ground ; not much, but enough 
to make a good stain. We could not track it in any 
way, however, from the spot ; but, in looking about, we 
saw that the footmarks of one horse went on towards the 
ford ; so that, thinking it sure, even if there had been a 
quarrel and a wound given, that the young count had 
.crossed the river and gone on, I determined to do so 
'likewise. The men who were with me were forced to 
go back to theit work; so, after directing me how best 
to ford, and seeing me do it, they went their way and I 
pursued mine ; but now all my inquiries proved in vain 
during two days, till at length, towards night" on the 
second day, I came to a cottage, somewhere between 
Cordon and Tossiat, where I found that the people had 
eaught a horse which had been roaming about, saddled 
and bridled, but without a rider." 

" Were there any stains of blood about the housings I" 
demanded the king, eagerly. 

'* None, sire, whatever," replied the man, at once; 
*' but this awakened all my suspicions again; and, going 
back to Leissard, I got a number of peopl^ determined 
to search the forest where I had seen the blood from 
end to end. It took us three quarters of a day before 
we found what we sought ; but then, your majesty^ a 
dog which ^sis with one of the men suddenly flew at 
something among a pile of brambles at the foot of one 
of the trees, upon which a large she- wolf started out 
and ran off as hard as she could. One of the men put 
back the bushes to see where she had been lying, and 
there we had it all before us." 

There was a dead silence, and every one pressed a 
little forward, not excepting Bernard de Rohan himself, 
to listen eagerly to that which was to follow. 

*« What was it that you beheld 1" demanded the king, 
after the Italian. had paused for an instant. 

" The sand partly scratched away," replied the man, 
*' and partly covering a dead body which the wolf had 
been gnawing. We ail went up and got the corpse out 
of the earth easily, for it was but thinly covered in any 
place, and there lay the young count, having been dead 
seemingly three or four days." 

" Might not the wolves have killed him V* demanded 
the king, in a low but eager voice. 

" No, your majesty," answered Geronimo. " In the 
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first place, if they killed him, they roust have buried him 
too ; but, in the next place, though he was very much 
snawed, as you may see by that glove" — and, drawing 
forth a thick buckskin glove, embroidered in gold on the 
back with a count's coronet, and the letters** H.de B.," 
he laid it before the king—'* yet on his right side, which 
they had not touched, was a deep sword- wound that 
must have caused his death. His clothes were torn a, 
good deal by the wolves, and there was some blood 
upon them, but not much. We got help directly, and 
took the body to Qourg, where it was necessary to bury 
it soon. After that, I stayed a little to collect what in- 
formation I could, but no other tidings of any kind were 
to be got ; and the Lord of Ceyserat having promised 
to send after me one of the persons who were with me 
when we found the body, I came on hither to tell my 
lord the whole story. This is all I have to say, sir." 

" A sad tale, indeed," said the king, while everybody 
silently and slowly drew back from Bernard de Rohan, 
and left him standing alone in the monarches presence. 

Henry looked down thoughtfully for a moment or 
two, and theli raised his eyes to the face of the young 
nobleman, saying, " This is a most painful and distress- 
ing business, and one somewhat difficult to deal with. 
Although there is nothing proved to attach the deed ab- 
solutely to you. Monsieur de Rohan, yet the circum- 
stances of suspicion are far too strong for me to suffer 
you to remain at liberty. Understand that I do not wish 
to prejudge a matter which lawful judges appointed for 
that purpose must investigate more fully ; and I say 
again .distinctly, that as yet there is not sufficient evi- 
dence to attach this deed absolutely to you — " 

" But, sire," exclaimed the Lord of Masseran, " I have 
not yet by any means concluded the case against Mon- 
sieur de Rohaui Let his own servant be sent for — the 
one who was with him — and let him say whet]j|er his 
lord did not accompany Henry of Brienne till within a 
few minutes of his death. Let him tell all that he saw 
and heard, and yoii will then find that there is more than 
suspicion attaches to Monsieur de Rohan. 1 saw that 
servant myself this very morning, and made inquiries 
concerning the terrible affair now before your majesty. 
May he not be sent fori" 

'* Certainly," replied the king. *' Let him be brought 
hither.^ 
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The man was accordingly sent for; and Bernard de 
Rohan was about to speak in the interim, but the king 
stopped him, saying, ** You had better, Monsieur de Ro- 
han, suffer the case of your accuser to be fully brought 
to an end before you say anything." 

"As your majesty pleases," replied Bernard *de Ro^ 
ban. " The matter, as far as I am concerned, is per- 
fectly straightforward. I have nothing to do but to dis^ 
play to you every part of my conduct exactly as it hap- 
pened^ But, however, 1 bow to your majesty^s pleasure, 
and will wait till my attendant, Pierre M illort, has been 
examined ; only adding, that no one can feel more grief 
and horror at this sad event than I do." 

The pause was somewhat long, for the man was 
found with difficulty ; and the king conversed in a low 
toice with several of those ah>und him, seeming to 
gather the opinion of the persons in whom he could 
best confide regarding the case before him, while Ber- 
nard de Rohan and the Lord of Masseran stood silently 
confronting each other; and again the persons around 
remarked in their demeanour the extraordinary reverse 
of expression which we have before noticed, Bernard 
de Ronan bearing the firm, steadfast, determined aspect 
of the accuser, and the Lord of Masseran looking dully 
down upon the ground, as if labouring under some heavy 
charge which he could not repel. 

At length Pierre Millort was brought into the audi- 
ence chamber, and many eyes were instantly fixed upoii 
him. He was pale, agitated, almost trembling, and, 
in circumstances where frank sincerity and calm firm- 
ness of mind were most wanting, it was evident that 
everything like courage and resolution Yijakd causelessly 
abandoned him. His very look of guilt and hesitation 
created a universal feeling of doubt and suspicion, not 
only against him, but against his master. 

" Stand forward, sir !" said the king, in a sharp tone, 
'* stand forward ! Now look me in the face, and answer 
the questions asked you. Are you a servant of the 
Baron de Rohan V 

" Yes, sire, I am, may it please your majesty," replied 
the man, in a faltering voice. " A poor, faithful domes- 
tic, your majesty, bom upon his own estates, and— 
and — ^" 

"Speak out, sir!" said Bernard de Rohan. "Take 
courage ! You, at least, have no cause to fear. An- 
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8wer every question truly and sincerely as it is asked 
yoo, and conceal nothing on any account." 

^* Did you accompany your master,'' said the Lord of 
Masseran, " some seven or eight days ago, from Cerdon 
to Lefssard T' 

The man hesitated, and then replied, in a low and 
scarcely audible tone, " That he did not well know the 
names of the [daces." 

*^ Pierre Millort !" exclaimed Bernard de Rohan, an- 
gry and indignant at the man's prevarication, *' Pierre 
Milk)rt, you are speaking a falsehood. You know per- 
fectly well that you did accompany me from Cerdon to 
Leissard." 

The servant turned an anxious and imploring look 
vpon his master, as if. bo would have said, " Pray do 
not you also join with them. I am doing the best I can 
for you." But, at the same time, he replied aloud, " I 
believe those were the names of the places, my lord ; 
but I thought I was to be very strict in everything I 
said." 

" In telling the plain truth, sir !" said the king. " Now 

answer the Lord of Masseran's question directly. Did 

you accompany your master from Cerdon to Leissardi" 

^^ I believe those were the names of the places, your 

majesty," replied the man.' 

" Did your master overtake anybody .at Leissard," 
demanded the Lord of Masseran, "or in its neighbour- 
hood?" 

It was impossible, however, to get the truth at once 
from weak Pierre Millort. He anected to misunder- 
stand, declaring that they had overtaken a number of 
carts and market-people ; and when at length brought to 
the point by a question whieh he could not evade, as to 
whether his master had joined the young Count de Bri- 
enne at Leissard, he hesitated for some little time, as if 
doubting whether to answer the truth or not. When 
INressied by farther interrogations regarding the demean-, 
our o£ the two young gentlemen, and what had become 
of the young Count of Brienne, he deviated into direct 
falsehood, declaring that they had seemed perfectly good 
friends, and that they had parted amicably at the cor- 
ner of one of the roads. Bernard de Rohan looked 
down and bit his lip, while the small, keen eyes of the 
hfxtd of Masseran seemed to dart flames of fire at the 
attendant of his enemy; 
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'^I VOW before Hearen,^* cried the SaTeyard, at length, 
** that the account ^ven me by this Tery man, not two 
honrs ago, was as different from the tale lie now teUs as 
light from darkness!** 

*' Most likely, my Lord of Masseran," said Bernard 
de Rohan, interposing, in a clear, firm voice, "most 
likely what the man told you this morning, when he 
thought his lord in no danger, was true ; for certainly 
what he has said now, under a foolish belief that deceit 
can be of service to a go(Ki cause, is utterly false, and 
he knows it to be so. Sire,'' he continued, turning to 
the king, '* if your majesty would have heard me but 
now, I would have saved you the trouble of dealing with 
this foolish person, by telling you the whole truth, ex- 
actly as it stands, without evasion, hesitation, or fear. 
Strong in my innocence, I have no occasion for conceal-* 
ment of any kind. All that the Lord of Masseran, all 
that his servant has reported up to the period of my 
quitting Leissard in company with Henry de Brienne, 
is perfectly true." 

** That is candid, at least," said the king, with an ap- 

E roving bend of the head. ^ Oo on, Monsieur de Ro* 
an." 

** After quitting Leissard,** continued the young cav- 
alier, " there comes a period which neither of them 
knows anything about, but which that man, Pierre Mil- 
lort, might have related if he had not chosen to play 
the fool and the liar. Angrv words took place between 
Henry de Brienne and myself almost as soon as we met. 
I reproached him for not having acted fairly by me, in 
deviating from our plan of seeking his sister together ; 
and he replied angrily, I may almost say madly, for I 
can see no motive for his conduct. This dispute con* 
tinned for some way along the road, till at length, in a 
fit of violent passion, he declared he would separate 
from me altogether, and darted down the by-way which 
probably leads to the ford the Italian has mentioned. 
Now comes a period which no one knows but myself, 
since what we have heard to-day shows that the only 
other person who did know it is, alas ! no more.** 

Bernard de Rohan paused, with a look of sadness, 
for a moment, and every head stooped a little forward, 
and every ear was bent to listen. " After considering 
for a moment,*' said Bernard de Rohan, ** grieved to see 
him in such a state, for I had been trying in vain to 

VoIh II.— H 
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sooth him, I resolved to make one more effort npt to 
part in anger with the brother of her I loved, and I rode 
after him as fast as possible. I overtook him at the 
sandy opening of which the Italian has spoken, and 
found him dismpunted IVom his horse, and taking out a 
stone which had stuck in the animal^s foot. He turned 
upon me furioi^sly, seeming to regard my coming after 
him as an insult. Though the only words t spoke 
were intended to sooth and calm him, they seemed but 
to irritate him the more; and, casting from him mf 
proffered hand, he drew his sword upon ipe — " 

Bernard de Rohan paused, and the king exclaimed, 
« You Xou|[ht, and he fell !" 

*' No, sire," replied the young cavalier, firmly and 
emphatically, **no! We did not. I put aside his 
sword, grasping the blade with my hand; and theui 
telling him, that if such were his feelings, 1 would fol- 
low him no farther, but trust to time and reflection to 
change them tovirards me, 1 left him, and returned slow- 
ly to the spot where I had left my servant on the road. 
As I turned away from Henry de Brienne, he said 
something which I did. not stay to hear: but he seemed 
somewhat saddened and rebuked, and the only Words t 
caught implied that he had been put upon a task which 
would drive him mad." 

" Pray why did you not remain when yoti saw him 
soothed r^ demanded the king, gazing at the young 
cavalier somewhat sternly. 

*' Because, sire, I feared my own temper and his," te* 
plied Bernard de Rohan. ** He was always impetuouSf 
vehement, and passionate, and often disposed to quarrel 
with his best friends when he was in any diflSculty, rath- 
er than explain the nature of it to them. For any own 
part, his words and actions had both been insulting to 
me; I would have borne such from no other living 
man ; and though, for his sister's sake, I had endurea 
them, I feared to trust myself with one who, in ten min- 
utes more, might repeat them all with aggravation. 
This, sire, is all 1 have to tell. After leaving him, I pur- 
sued my search for Isabel; but finding that she had 
sought your majesty's protection, I followed hither with 
all speed." 

The king gazed thoughtfully upon the countenance of 
the young cavalier for some minutes, and then, turning 
away, walked slowly to the door of a small cabinet. 
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wlitch eominunicftted with the western side of the room, 
saying, as he did so, " Yieilleville, come hither with me. 
The rest wait till my return.'^ As soon as the door 
was closed, he demanded, " What think you of all this, 
Vieilleville % His words are spoken like, truth." - 

*' I fear, sire, that the case is a very clear one," replied 
the marshal. '* As you may remember, you sent this 
unhappy young count to seek for his sister, and bring 
her to Paris, with an express injunctioQ to separate her 
from poor De Rohan. On this, depend upon it, they 
have quarrelled«^4nost Ukely in the way he himself de- 
scribes. But the event is clear ; one is dead, the other 
wounded in the hand ! De Rohan, knowing well that, 
if he acknowledges the deed, he puts an eternal barrier 
between himself and her he loves, has concealed the 
death of his rash young adversary, and now is in some 
sort compelled to maintain the same story. It is a sad 
affair, indeed, but I do not think at all mysterious." 

^ My own conclusion is the same as yours," replied 
the king ; ^ but,, though we may pity, we must not let 
justice be turned aside, and I fear 1 must send him to 
his trial." 

**It must be so, I fear, sire," replied the mar^ohal; 
*' then, if any extenuating circumstances appear, or if he 
confess the matter as a casual rencounter, you can par*- 
don him." 

**I think not," replied Henry, somewhat sternly. 
*' Those chance rencounters are but excuses for murw 
der, Vieilleville. Have I not often declared, that an act 
so committed, without due witnesses, shall be reward* 
ed with death ? However, he has not confessed, and he 
stands upon his innocence. By his own plea he must 
be tried ; but there is no doubt, I think, that a sufficient 
case is made out against him to send him to prison. I 
ffrieve deeply, for I do believe that a nobler gentleman 
does not live in France, and certainly a better and more 
promising soldier has not appeared in our day. Never- 
theless, it cannot be helped ; and I must be the more 
tesolute on account of the very pain it gives me. Whith- 
•r shall I send him : to the Bastille 1" 

** No, sire," replied De Vieilleville : " by so doing it 
will give quite another air to his offence : that cannot 
be properly assigned to any but prisoners of state. This 

Stntleman, sire, is accused of common homicide ; and 
r him the ordinary prison of the Chfttelet is the only 
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place, notwithstanding hi$ rank, character, and sta- 
tion." 

** We will make no exception in favoar of rank,'* said 
the king; ^ and as for the rest, wo must judge, from the 
result of the trial, of what is his amount of guilt Come, 
then, De Yieilleville ; it is a painful task, but the sooner 
it is over the better." 

Thus saying, the king returned into the audience 
chamber; and, jnoring slowly through the number of 
courtiers there assembled, took his seat in the chair 
where he nsnally received the ministers of foreign states. 
Every one was eager to hear the first words that he 
pronounced, although the heavy sternness of his brow 
announced sufficiently the nature of his decision. *' Mon- 
sieur de Rohan," he said, at length, ** it is with deep 
regret that I have to inform you, after patiently hear- 
ing your own statement, the charge against you, and 
the proofs of that charge, that I am obliged to acknowl- 
edge such reasonable cause of suspicion does exist 
in this case as to compel me to send yott to confine- 
ment for trial by your lawful Judges. I hope and. trust 
that you will be able to prove your innocence ; but I 
would exhort you most earnestly to consider well what 
you are about; and if, in truth, anger and provocation 
have induced you to commit a minor offence than that of 
which you are accused, to confess at once that it is so, 
and have recourse to mercy rather than appeal to jus- 
tice." 

*'Sire, I thank 3roo most deeply," replied Bernard 
de Rohan, " for your kindness and condescension. I 
acknowledge fully that your decision in sending me to 
trial is perfectly just. The case of suspicion made oat 
is sufficiently strong. It may be stronger still ; it may 
even go far enough to convince honest and honourable 

Sdges that I ak guilty, though I am most innocent, 
evertheless, sire, no fear on earth shall ever indnce 
my tongue to tell a falsehood ; to say that I have done 
that which I have not done, or acknowledge a crime 
that is repuffnant to my whole > feelings. I declare 
most solemnly that the statement which I have made 
to yoiir majesty is perfectly true and accurate; and 
from that statement I will never vary in the slightest 
degree, let the result be what it may.^' 

** May it appear that yon are innocent !" said the king, 
rising. 
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But the Lord of Masseran, who had a keen. and eager 
deaire of seeing everything secured which would ren* 
der the condemnation of Bernard de Rohan certain, iup 
terpoaed, exclaiming, ** Were it not necessary, sire, to 
make sure ^f the person of this honest servant of this 
honest master, good Pierre Millort, who this morning 
told me one story, and, an hour after^ gave your majesty 
another! Contradicted by his own lord, and convicted 
of notorious falsehood, he may well, before a few hours 
are over, manufacture a new history to regale the ears 
of the judges." 

^ That must not be," replied the king, '' that must not 
be. Pr6v6t, look to him also ; and in half an hour con* 
vey the prisoners hence, and hand them both over to the 
proper officers of the Chitelet, to wait judgment accord* 
mg to law. Let the room be cleared of aU but the pris- 
oners and the pr6v6t, who shall soon have farther or- 
ders." 

Thus saying, the king passed out of the audience haU* 
followed slowly by the various members of the court, 
while Bernard de Rohan remained with his eyes gazing 
upon the ground, and feeling heavily the hand of fate 
uponhin^, 



CHAPTER IX. 

The heart of Bernard de Rohan sunk for a moment 
under the weight that oppressed it. It was one of those 
instants when ** the whole head is heavy and the whole 
heart is sad ;" when the joys gone by render present 
pangs but the qiore bitter ; when we seem to be press- 
ed upon, on every side, by rushing thoughts, each more 
agonizing than another, pouring in on air sides from the 
past and from the future, crushing resolution and eztiui- 
guishing hope. It was an instant when — as in one of 
those painful dreams where our corporeal strength lies 
prostrate, where the voice cannot cry for help, nor the 
feet struggle, nor the hands iight — every efiort of the 
mind seems vain under the benumbing weight which 
misfortune .casts upon us. 

With Bernard de Rohan, however, such a state lasted 
ta( % ^bqrt time : and it was the thought of Issbe) ip 
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Brienne that recaUad him to himself. '<Sha will be 
here !** he murmured : ** I heard the king's promise ! i 
know what it meant !" and, though he felt that the meet* 
ing would be terrible, yet he felt, also, that to leave her« 
perhaps for ever, without that meeting would be more 
terrible sttU. To make it as little painful to her as pos- 
sible^ was his next determination; to sooth her, to 
calm, to encourage her with hope, and to bide from her 
earefully, for the time, the dark and horrible conviction 
which he himself felt, that there was a great, a strong 
probability of his condemnation; that there was a 
chance of every suspicion against him being aggrava- 
ted rather tlum diminished by investigation. 

** It will come upon her by degrees,** he thought. ^ If 
it all falls on her at once^the tidings of her brother's 
death and the prospect of my destruction — ^it will over* 
whelm her utterly/' 

He had had but a few minutes for such considers* 
tions, when the latch of the door was raised, and he 
turned to welcome her. He was deceived, however. 
One of the ushers entered, and, beckoning to the pWhr6t, 
spoke to htm for a moment or two on the other side of 
the room. What was said Bernard de Rohan did not 
hear ; but at length the pr6v6t said, *' Very well. Place 
an archer at each door, then, and come back when it is 
gone." 

The usher disappeared,, and in a minute or two again 
looked in. 

*' Monsieur de Rohan," said the pr6v6t, as soon as he 
•aw him, ** I am commanded to leave you here, for half 
an hour, with son^e one who wishes to speak to yofi. 
At the end of that time, however, you must be prepa- 
red to depart, without fail ; nor will you regard me ill 
for requiring your interview to be brought at once to a 
close." ' 

Bernard de Rohan signified his assent, and the ptiifbU 
beckomng away the young nobleinan's ili-judginig ser* 
▼ant, Pierre Millort, left him alone. His heart beat ei^ 
cerly, but the suspense lasted only for a moment. He 
neanl steps approaching the instant after, and Isabel en- 
tered, pale certainly as death, h^ bright eyes wild and 
#ager, though tearless, but atill most beautiful, and. to 
his heart most beloved. She paused to gaae at him for 
ft single instant, while he asked himself, ** Is it possible 
that she can doubt my innocent 1" 
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Her next movement answered that question at once ; 
for, seeing that he paused, and gazed at her sadly and in- 
quiringly, she sprang forward and cast herself upon his 
bosom. 

'^Dear, diear Isabel,*^ he said, *Uhis is very terrible^ 
my beloved ; terrible in every way to be torn from you 
thus at all — to be accused of a horrible crime — to be 
suspected, even, of a crime that must Beparate me from 
you for ever— to be doomed to ignominious imprison- 
ment and trial ; and, above aiU to be taken away from 
you at a moment when you so much need consolation 
and eon|fort« All, all is terrible, almost beyond endu- 
lance. But tell me, Isabel, tell me, as somd relief, tell 
me that you do not believe me guilty.'' 

" Guilty !" she exclaimed. " You guilty, Bernard, of 
killing my brother! You guilty of raising your hand 
against Henry de Brienne ! Oh, no ! Those who sus- 
pect you know little of you ; or, rather, they Judge 
from their own base hearts." 

** Nay, nay, my beloved," he teplied, " let us not do 
them injustice. They have many causes for suspicion. 
The circumstances are certainly extraordinary— pecu- 
liar— dark. You have not heard all the particulars that 
appear against me." 

** Yes, yes, I have," replied IsabeL ** Good Father 
Willand has been with me in the queen's cabinet, and, 
mingling among the crowd behind you while the in- 
vestigation lasted, has brought me the tidings from time 
to time. I believe all that you have said, Bernard. I 
know it all to be true ; for J know poor Henry's charac- 
ter, and I know yours. I can understand how it all 
happened. Henry was sent to separate you and me, 
after the edict that annulled our marriage— annulled it 
in the sight of man, but not in the sight of God ! He 
promised the king, or some one else, I hear, that if he 
found me, he would hot let us hold any communication 
whatsoever till we were in the king^s presence. He 
did not like to tell yen this ; was, perhaps, half ashamed 
of the promise itself; would rather that you had found 
me without him ; and, as was always the case with him, 
ffrew angry when he became embarrassed, and freed 
himself from his momentary difficulty by plunging into 
worse and more painful embarrassments. In the end, tho 
frankness of his nature would have brought it all right ; 
but, in the mean time^ h^ doubtless did injure and iiusult 
you—" 
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•* He did, Isibbel, he did,'' replied Beraaid de Rohan ; 
«^but, by my houour-^hy my love for you, dear girl—'* 

" I need no assurance !'' 9he said. " Do not that wrong 
to my confidence, Bernard, to offer one asseveri^tion in 
^of of the innocence whereof I have no doubt. You 
did not tatie the life el Henry de Brienne ; you did not, 
Tou could not draw you sword upon my brother ; I 
|s:now it to be impossible, Bernard i I have no doubt, I 
have no hesitation ; i^nd God will yet make the truth to 
»ppear,'' 

" I trust he may," answered Bernard de Rohan ; " I 
trust he may, my Isabel ! But we must not deceive 
ourselves," he added, the plan he had laid down for hie 
conduct towiurds her being changed by the knowledge 
of all the circumstances which she had gained from tho 
priest ; " we must not deceive ourselves in the matteir, 
Isabel! The circumstances, strange as they are, are 
full of somewhat more than even suspicion. I will owq, 
too, that, did I hear a charge against a stranger supportr 
ed by such proofa, I ehould mya^ be inclined to deen^ 
him guilty/' 

Isabel oast down her eyes, and, for the first time, 
the tears rose in them* " Qh, they do not know you! 
They do not know you, Bernard !" she said, at length, 

^' nniat is what I fear, Isabel," replied Bernard de Ro- 
han. '* A person charged with such a cringe as this, is 
given over to judges who do not know him; who are 
not aware of all tho^e latent thoughts, feelings, and prin- 
ciples in his nature, thoae peouliarities, which affect and 
modify the actions of each particular man. They may 
hear his general reputation from witnesses ; they may 
be told that he has heretofore lived an honourable, up- 
light, a humane, a gentle life, but they can know no- 
thing of how impossible it is for men of some peculiar 
characters to perform the acts which are done without 
hesitation by others. Even if, among the judges, there 
be one o^ two who do know the person brought before 
them-^who can judge of his principles, and from them di- 
vine his conduct—- they are strictly forbidden to make 
the attempt, and told to judge alone. by what appears 
before them. But, a( the smne time, a terrible and dan- 
gerous latitude is allowed to them, on the other hand, 
in supposing a connexion between events where no con^ 
pei^ion is really proved; in supplying, from their owi| 
imap)§tiQ4, th§ ^KOim lmk9 9f ^ 9b94RQ( wtot » Ql^ 
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ed circmnBtantial evidence. This, Isabel, this is atl I 
have to fear. No eye ever saw my sword drawn against 
your brother, or my hand strike tlie blow, for neither the 
one nor the other ever took placed*. Bot that I follow* 
ed him into the wood— 4hat we had quarrelled-«-that I 
was with or near him towards the very time when the 
deed was done, seems to be beyond a doubc The lit- 
tle that is wanting will be easily supplied by fancy ; and 
I fear, my Isabel, that no allowance will be made for a 
life of honour and integrity, or a name hitherto unstain- 
ed and pore." 

His words came cold upon the hopes that Isabel ha4 
been striving to encoun^e, though those hopes had 
been founded more «pon Him who never fails than opon 
•njTthing that man could do. She replied not for sever- 
al minutes, but remained standing, with her eyes fixed 
upon the ground, and her hands resting in his, while he 
gazed upon her with the fond, lingering look of hope- 
less parting* 

^ There is one promise which you must make me, Is- 
abel,'* he said, at length; and, in reply, she looked np 
with gladness, as if to promise whatever he asked were 
to her a joy, exclaiming, 

"^What IS itf what ts it, Bemaidf You have bat to 
teU it.'* 

*<Itis, Isab^," he said, ^ that, whatever may be the re- 
•alt of the circumstances in which we are placed, what- 
ever may be the judgment of men in regard to the charge 
against me, you, you wiU never believe me guilty; andt 
at all events, I appeal to God, before wiioee throne we 
ahali some time meet, to justify your love and confi- 
dence. Let this, dearest, let this ever be remembered ; 
and now, and henceforth for ever, believe me innocent, 
whatever may occur.** 

Thus saying, he clasped his arms around her; and 
she, weeping on his bosom, repeated again and again 
the promise he had required— a promise easy for her 
to make ; for, though others mig^ donbt» suspect, or 
condemn, it was impossible for her to believe him guUty. 

While they were yet thus clasped in each other's 
arms, there were voices heard speaking at the doon 
** If you do not respect my gown,** said some one with- 
out, *' respect the king's o^er, at least. Look there, 
and let me in, if not ror the cloth, for the parchment; 
though I don't see, for my part, why the akmslwuld be 
better than the wooL** 
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<'AhT the king's order is another affur," wd the 
voice of an usher. " Go in, but the time is nearly ex- 
pired, and the horses are coming round." Thus say- 
ing, he opened the door, and gave admission to the jo- 
vial form of Father WiUand, who entered with a coun- 
tenance somewhat more serious than usual, and ^p- 
proached the lovers as they stood together, saying, 

^' I am sorry to disturb you, my chUdren, but the king 
has sent me, Master Bernard, to exhort you to confess ; 
and, by my faith, he would fain put the confession into 
your mouth, too, and make you own that you killed this 
poor youth in a chance encounter. For my part^ I have 
but one word to say to you i are you guilty V 

^ I need hardly tell you I am not»" replied Bernard 
de Rohan. ** I am as innocent as you are, my good 
father; and, since you are here, let me beseech you to 
attach yourself to this dear girl; protect, support her 
when I, perhaps, am gone ; for this storm is -a heavy 
one, and I feel as if it would beat me down." 

" Hush, hush," said Father Willand, daahing a drop 
from his eye. '^Men are easily condemned in France, 
it is true ; but you were bom for better things than to 
die a dog's death. However, to the Chitelet you must 
go, that is clear enough ; and now listen to me : there 
are two sorts of comfort in this world ; one consists in 
fine airy rooms, good dishes, and soft sleeping; the 
other in having to do with kindly hearts, though they 
may show themselves in rough forms. By bribes and 
civil speeches to the governor of the Chfttelet you may 
get him to put yooi up stairs in the great tower, and 
there you may get food of a belter kind by paying for 
every mouthful ; but, if you would take my advice, you 
would refuse all such extortions, treat the governor as 
a small knave, and let him put you, if he will, in one of 
the common cells. He dare not put you in the otUh 
hetles, OP the cradlej or the End-of-ease^ or any of those 
dungeons where a prisoner may live fifteen days, but no 
longer; for he knows the matter will be inquired into. 
When I lived in Paris, many a time I used to visit the 
prisoners in the Oh4telet, to give them the best conso- 
lation that a poor mortal like themselves could give, by 
telling them of things above mortality. I found that, 
though the turnkeys of the higher pnson were held to 
be in station above the others, yet that ^e commoa 
]aile^, Bertrand Saar, though in shape, look» and voicf 
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more like a bear than a man, was warin and kind at 
heart, and not without a stock of comfort for all occa-* 
sions^ With him you will be better than the others^ 
especially if you tell him that you have an humble 
friend in Father Willand. But farewell, farewell, my 
son ; here comes the pr6T6t. Bear up, bear up, deaif 
lady I we shall see better times yet.** . . 

But Isabel still clung to the breast of him she k)ved< 
She felt that they must part, but yet she could hardly 
command her heart to do so. Again and again she 
suffered her clinging arms to relax their hora; again 
and again she clasped them tfound him with the con- 
vulsive embrace of parting love ; and at length, when^ 
once more kissing her fair brow, he gently freed him- 
self from her, she sank slowly down upon the ground 
where she stood, and, burying her eyes in her hands^ 
wept aloud^ She heard his receding steps ; she marked 
the stillness that succeeded ; a sickening weariness of 
all the things of life came over her heart ; her brain 
grew dizzy, the blood seemed to stagnate in her veins^ 
and a period of forgetfulness came over her, as the 
only relief to suffering too acute for long corporeal en^ 
durance. 



CHAPTElR X. 

Tbc criminal prison of the Petit CMtelet was a lar^tf « 
gloomy pile of building, suitoitnded by a fosse , ana 
walls, and having in the centi'e a huge shapeless tower^ 
generally attributed, like that of the g^reater Ch&telet, toi 
Julius Cfleisar. If any part of thci building was Romany 
however, the greater paft of it was of a more recent 
date ; some portions attributed, probably with justice^ 
to the Merovingian kings of Franciei, and some un- 
doubtedly built by monarchs subsequent to the succes- 
sion of the house of Valois.* the whole of it, how< 
ever, had been blackened with time i and tibtet, and 
pinnacle, and tower, and loophole, all bore so dark and 
gloomy an aspect, that ihe very look thereof seemed \& 
speak of suffering, and tyranny, and despair^ 

• SmPu Lmim/ j. 
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A writer, wlio witness^ its destroction somewhat 
more than half a century ago, expresses a degree of joy 
and tiinmj^h oyer its fall, which marks the odium and al>- 
liorrence in which it had ever been held. .'* I have pass- 
ed over its ruins,'' he says^ ^* but what an aspect ! Half- 
opened .vaults, subterranean dungeons which received 
the air for the first time during so many years, seemed 
to disclose to the fright^ed eyes of the spectators the 
victims who had been swallowed up in their dark 
shades. An involuntary shudder seised one ai^ the^ sight 
plunged down into those profound caves. ' Is it, then, 
m'such a place,' one exclaimed, ' is it at such a place in 
the bosom of the earth, in a pit fit for the dead, that 
men have confined the living t These dungeons are 
about to serve, for the future, as cellars to the houses 
about to be built aromid ; but the walls themselves must 
be still full of the sighs of despair. Who will dare to 
place there his tun of wine I Who will ever be able to 
drink it, without remembering the wretches who have 
groaned within those walls in torment of body and in 
anguish of mind more terrible still V " 

To that abode of sorrow and anguish— then, if we 
may nse the term, in the prime of its horror»*-wa8 
Bernard de Rohan brought from the gay scene at Fon- 
tainebleau. It was dark when he arrived ; and, as he 
passed through the dull, heavy gate, the long perspec- 
tive arch of which, lighted by torches, showed the ex- 
treme thickness of the wall throuffh which it had bieen 
pierced, he felt, indeed, as if eartmy hope were fcnrever 
left behind him. 

The actual governor of the pfison, or,^ ratheit, his 
lieutenant, was below in the courtyard ;' a number of 
strange, harsh faces were seen round about by the torch- 
light. The archers* who guarded him were all stran- 
gers ; and the only familiar face that he could see on any 
side, as he gazed round, was that of the servant, Pierre 
Millort, which, as we may weH suppose^ was painfid to 
bim to behold. 

The governor read the order for receiving the prison- 
ers by the light of one of the torches ; but theh another 
packet, containing apparently private orders, was handed 
to him, which he perused with some appearance of dis- 
content. ; 

* It must not be fuppoMcl that these penontges, thoogh termed 
«rchen» were aimed with bows and anows* 
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** Here, Jean Banc " he said, calling to one of hiament 
"look at that." 

The man read it, and then turned an inquiring glance 
to the face of his principal, who said a few woras, end* 
ing with, " Go up to him, and see if you can make any- 
thing of him," 

The man accordingly approached the young caralier, 
and addressed him in a tone half sullen, half civil. ** I 
find, sir," he said, " that we are to put you in the best 
part of the tower. I suppose you are not unwilling to 
pay for accommodation." 

The words of Father Willand came back to Bernard 
de Rohan's mind, and he replied, '' I desire in no degree 
to be treated otherwise than as a common prisoner. I 
will pay the sum appointed by law : the rest must de* ^ 
pend upon yourselves."* 

« You should be treated as a common prisoner, sure 
enough," replied the man, his tone increasing in sullen- 
ness, ** if it depended upon us ; but we have the king's 
order to put you in the tower ;" and the governer him- 
self, perceiving that his effort to extort money was of no 
avaU, came forward, and went through the necessary 
formalities of receiving his prisoner, without addressing 
more words to him than necessary. He was then con- 
ducted up a small staircase to a room high up in the 
tower, where, at all events, he had the advantage of free 
air. That, however, was all ; for, besides the bed, the 
table, and the chair that it contained, the room was va- 
cant. There were no means of occupying a single 
hour : nor book, nor writing materials, nor any one w* 
tide which could be employed to divert or amuse the 
weary mind under imprisonment and grief. The jailer 
put down a lamp, but retired without saying a word ; 
and then came the harsh locking of the door, that shut 
the prisoner from the world without. 

" I can bear it," said Bernard de Rohan, casting him- 
self down in a chair. *' 1 have borne imprisonment be* 
fore, and worse than this." 

* We find the rates of payment in the prison of the greater Ch4te« 
let thus recorded : 

A count or countess 10 litres. 

A knight banneret 20 sons. 

A simple hnight or lady ..«••. 5 sous. 
A squire or yoong lady of noble birth . « .12 denierii 

A Lombard 12 " 

A ^€w 11 1 

Vol. U.— I 
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But he was mistaken. He had indeed bcirne impns* 
onment before, and imprisonment of a dark and dreary 
nature, under ciroumstances of much anxiety and griei ; 
but he had not borne imprisonment under a charge oC 
dark and terrible crimes, with a prospect of nothing but 
iresh anguish, trial, condemnation, death, the loss of 
her he loved, the knowledge of her agony, the want of 
power to serve, support, or save her from the long and 
bitter trials she would have to sustain. All this was 
new to him, and all this was far more terrible than any- 
thing he had hitherto undergone. The struggle of a 
few hours, however, enabled him to conquer the anguish 
and to prepare his mind for endurance. 

There is something in the capability which a resolute 
heart finds within itself of resisting with unquailing pow- 
er the worst evils of fate and fortune, that gives a grand 
and sustaining consolation under each immediate inflic- 
tion which nothing else can afford. Conscious virtue 
itself may fail under accumtdated ills and wrongs ; but 
the strong determination of bearing all unflinchingly be- 
gets in itself fresh strength, and even from many of our 
weaknesses, from pride, from vanity itself, obtains aid 
and derives vigour. 

Bernard de Rohan had the consciousness of virtue, 
and he had also that strong resolution which is needful 
to make such consciousness powerful as a sustaining 
principle. Fate itself, he thought, shall not terrify me, 
anguish shall not wring anything from me ; I will bear 
injustice and death without a word, or without a renoon- 
strance, even unto the end. Nor did his resolution fail, 
though during the next three days he held no commu- 
nication whatsoever with any human being, though the 
jailer who attended upon him came and went in silence, 
and refused to cheer him even by a reply to his ques- 
tions. 

At length, however, on the morning of the third day, 
he was summoned to appear before the court appointed 
to conduct his trial. As was then very customary, the 
judges were named by the king himself, a practice of- 
ten abused, but which in this case had been employed 
rather to favour than to condemn the prisoner. The 
persons selected were those famous for equity and 
for a knowledge of the laws; and when Bernard de Ro- 
han appeared before them, he found that all the members 
of the court assembled in the hall of the Chitelet were 
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Strangers -to him ; but, on hearing the names of his judg- 
es, he did not find one to whom he could objec^. 

On this occasion the hall was totally void of specta- 
tors. No one was admitted but the two guards who 
attended the prisoner, and the ushers at the doors. The 
other persons that it contained were the judges, ranged 
in a long row at the end of the hall, the clerks at tables 
below them, and one or two officers of the court stand- 
ing at the ends of the benches. 

The prisoner was brought forward and placed on the 
elevated seat called the scellette, where he was interro- 
gated for nearly an hour by his judges, for the purpose 
of ascertaining, by the meajis of that mental torture, 
whether he would waver or hesitate in any part of his 
testimony. Nothing, however, could be elicited from 
him but the plain, straightforward tale which he had be- 
fore told; and, the various witnesses being called in, 
Bernard de Rohan found himself once more confronted 
with the Lord of Masseran, and with his Italian servant 
Geronimo. 

All that had been proved before was now repeated : 
the Italian told the same tale, and varied not in reply 
to the questions that were asked him. But another 
witness now appeared in the person of one of those 
who had accompanied the Italian when the dead body 
was found, and who corroborated the whole of the pre- 
vious statement. 

At length Pierre Millort was also called, and for some 
time interrogated strictly. Once more he displayed the 
same weakness that he had shown before. Simply from 
fear, he wavered, he hesitated, he prevaricated, he con- 
tradicted himself. His master gazed upon him sternly 
as he went on, wondering not a little that no observation 
in regard to his evident falsehood broke from the lips 
of the judges themselves ; but they suffered it to pass 
unnoticed ; and at length one of them turned towards 
the young cavalier, asking, as had been the case with 
all previous witnesses, if he had any questions to put. 

*' I could have wished,^' replied Bernard de Rohan, 
'* to have asked this man what length of time I was ab- 
sent when I followed my poor friend into the forest, 
leaving him upon the road. It is vain, however, to do 
80 ; for, whatever he were to say, no one would believe 
it. His testimony, at least in my favour, is worthless." 

'*Pray to what would the question teiklf' demanded 
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the judge who had before spoken. ^ PerhafMB we majr 
put it in such a way as to prevent his prevaricating." 

*' It would tend, sir," replied Bernara de Rohan, ** to 
show that I had not been absent a sufficient length of 
time to murder my friend, to drag his body to the spot 
described, and to bury it by any means that I could then 
command." 

'* I will attend to the suggestion afterward,** said the 
judge, " and give you the benefit of it. This, sir, is only 
the first examination ; we cannot close the business till 
we have received authentic copies of the information 
taken at Bourg." 

The examination of Pierre Millort was then continu- 
ed for some time longer; but all that he heard, and all 
that he saw, seemed only to terrify and distract him the 
more, and at length the presiding judge announced, in a 
clear* distinct tone, that all persons but the prisoner and 
the last witness were to leave the court. As he spoke, 
he fixed his eyes sternly upon Pierre Millort, but nei- 
ther the unhappy man nor his master comprehended ful- 
ly the meaning of those orders. 

The ushers retired from the doors ; all the clerks but 
one withdrew; the Lord of Masseran, also, who had 
remained hitherto as the accuser, slowly left the hall, 
and the doors closed behind them all, leaving Bernard 
de Rohan still upon the scellette, with Pierre Millort 
standing before the judges. One or two of the magis- 
trates themselves looked down with pale countenances 
upon the papers before them, and a sensation of awe 
took possession of Bernard de Rohan, from a vague but 
indistinct notion of what was about to take place. 

At length, when the doors were shut, the president 
rang a small silver bell which stood beside him, and an* 
other pair of doors, which hitherto had not been opened, 
were thrown back. Bernard de Rohan, as he sat, could 
not see into that chamber ; but Pierre Millort, who stood 
in the witness's place, did see, and was instantly seized 
with an aguish shaking from head to foot. 

''Monsieur de Rohan," said the president, "it is the 
will of the king, of which we, your judges, fully approve,' 
that as you have not in the least prevaricated, but have 
maintained, unwavering, the same story, and have nei- 
ther refused to plead nor challenged your judges, you 
should not be subject to the question extraordinary. 
This man, however, Pierre Millort, having showa him- 
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self a notorioTis prevaricator, and anworthy of belief 
under ordinary circumstances, must be taught, by the 
force of corporeal pain, to speak the truth.** 

^ I do beseech you, sir," said Bernard de Rohan, •* if 
it be possible, spare the unhappy man. You must all 
perceive cleariy that a weak notion of serving me, by 
concealing suspicious circumstances, first misled him, 
and that, since he has been in this place, terror and folly 
have quite bewildered him. Spare him, then, sir, spare 
him, if it be possible, and let the whole weight of his 
testimony go against myself.*' 

" It is impossible, sir," replied the judge. " We must 
not reject the means assigned to us for the purpose of 
arriving at substantial justice. Take him away!" he 
continued, addressing two men who had entered from the 
chamber of the torture, and who instantly seized upon 
the unhappy servant, and drew him towards the open 
doors, notwithstanding prayers, and tears, and struggles. 
"I was gein^ to say," continued the president, speak- 
mg to ihe prisoner, '* that, if you so please, aa you may 
be inculpated by his confession, you may enter the cham- 
ber of tne question, and hear the words he uses." 

Bernard de Rohan shook his head. *' No, sir," he 
said, '' no ! It is enough — it is too much to know that 
such horrid dealings are taking place with a fellow-crea- 
ture. I will not witness them ;" and, leaning his arm 
upon his knee, he buried his eyes in his hand. 

Ahnost as he did so, a small, dark-looking man enter- 
ed the hall, and spoke a few words to the president in ^ 
a low voice. The judge replied emphatically, *' Fortes 
et dures !" 

Another few low-spoken words were addressed to 
him by the messenger from the chamber of the torture, 
and his reply was, *' Jusqu'A la mort — Even unto death ! 
should it be necessary; but you have the surgeon 
there !" 

The man nodded his head and retired. Then came 
an interval not exactly of silence, but of low eobs and 
of stifled entreaties, and of sounds of wailing as of a 
person in deep grief and fear. The young gentleman 
sat listening in horror and indignation of heart, till at . 
len||th, in about five minutes more, there issued forth a 
shnll and piercing cry of anguish from the chamber of 
the torture, that made the whole hall ring, and even 
blanched the lips of the judges that sat at the table. 
I 2 
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Then eame another, another, and another pry; and a 
loud Toice at length was heard to say, ** You are carry* 
ing it too far; relax the wheel a little.*^ - 

^ I will confess, 1 will confess," cried the voice of 
the unhappy Pierre within. ** I will confess all ; I do 
believe he murdered him-^I know he did^-I was 8ur« 
of it at the time. It was that made me speak falsely. 
He was my master, my bom master. Oh God ! oh 
God ! Set me free ! set me free !*' 

'VBut were you the accomplice of his crime?** cried 
another voice from within. "Did you know he waa 
going to do the deed 1" 

'* Oh no, no !" exclaimed the unhappy man. ^ I knew 
nothing, I knew nothing. It was aU — " another fearful 
shriek mterrupted what he was saying, as the rack seem* 
ed to have been more extended by the executioner, and 
then suddenly came a daad silence. 

^' Set him free, set him free," cried several voices. 
^* He is gone." 

" He has only fainted," said the voice that had aeked 
the questions. 

<*He is dead," said another voice^ probably that of 
the surgeon. " I told you you were turning the wheel 
too far," 



CHAPTER XL 

Tbb old gardens of the Louvre have long given place 
to other things ; and the booth of a man who sells paro- 
quets now occupies the spot where some of the first 
foreign flowers ^nd rare shrubs were planted in France, 
Those gardens, however, still existed in their beauty at 
the time we speak of ; and on a fine autumn evening, 
some few d^ys after the events recorded in the last 
chapter, Henry the Second walked there alone, unac<^ 
companied even by a page. 

It was now late in September, and the hour was about 
six o'clock in the afternoon. The air was fresh and 
delicious, the tempered sunshine was streaming upon 
the walks from a point low in the sky, and the air and 
the acene altogether were aiieh aa ^ moqarch might well 
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choose for a brief period of solitary thought ahd tran- 
quil contemplation, after the fatigues either of kingly 
care, anxiety, and business, or of courtly pomp, amuse- 
ment, and gayety ; for, after all, everything in this 
world, whether of pleasure or of business, ends in fa- 
tigue, unless it be commune with Qur own hearts snd 
with God in his bright works. 

In such a scene, too, and at such a moment, the heart 
of a monarch might well become softened. Its natural 
feelings were not diverted there by the pressure of many 
momentous things, by the urgency of relentless policy, 
the considerations of harsh expediency, by anger, irri- 
tation, or vexation; neither was it rendered callous or 
careless by the varieties, and pleasures, and frivolities 
of courtly society : in the quiet sunshine and silent sol- 
itude, the voice of tenderness and human charity could 
be heard, no longer drowned in the insect buzz of ever- 
lasting trifles. 

It was wise, then, of thoso who chose such a mo- 
ment to appeal to the heart of the monarch for an act 
of mercy, and such was the purpose with which, at the 
end of about half an hour, the dauphin Francis, his sis- 
ter Claude, and good Father Willand, the priest, ap- 
proached the kingi and interrupted his solitai^ walk. 

Henry received his two children kindly, and, taking 
the princess's hand in his own, continued to pursue his 
walk, oply marking the presence of Father Willand by 
a slight fi|hade, not exactly of displeasure, but of sad- 
ness. 

*' Well, Claude," he said, '< I am about to part with 
you soon, fair one, to give you as a bride to uiis valor- 
ous prince, who may well say that he has won you by 
his sword. You will be sorry to leave me. Is it not 
sol" 

^* Most truly, my dear father," she replied ; << but let us 
not now talk of such soirowful things, for I come to 
speak with you upon another, which at present is lit- 
tle less so, but which you may render happier if you 
will." 

*' Nay, nay, no petitions, Claude," said the king. " I 
thought I knew your errand when I saw that good man ; 
but I must have no petitions." 

'* But indeed, dear father, we are all petitioners," said 
the dauphin, " and all in the same cause. We come to 
beseech you to remit the aentenco of th» loAwppy 
>oung gentleman.*' 
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** Is thQ sentence pronounced V demanded the king. 

**It is, sire," answered the daaphin ; *'and it is death.*' 

" Then he must die !" replied the king, solemnly: " for 
I will not interpose." 

"I beseech you, my father, consider," said the prin- 
cess. " £ven if you pardon him, he must still undergo 
a terrible punishment, for she whom he loves can never 
give her hand to a man condemned for killing her broth- 
er." 

** And besides, sire," added the dauphin, '* think how 
hard it is that he should be the first to suffer for one of 
these unhappy rencounters, when, in all probability, he 
was provoked thereunto by insults that were not to be 
borne." , 

" Has he confessed the deedl" demanded the king. 
'* If he have done so, that may make a great difference ; 
for at present he stands condemned, through his own ob- 
stinacy in not acknowledging the act, not for death in- 
flicted either in duel, with proper witnesses, or in hot and 
accidental strife, but for deliberate murder, with all the 
aggravations of concealment and denial. The burying 
of the body, the leaving it there in unconsecrated ground, 
the appearing at the court with a bold and innocent face, 
all these are bitter aggravations. But, I ask again, has 
he confessed the de^ ? Did he show any sign of such 
intention when the sentence was announced to him 1" 

'* Alas ! no, sire," replied the prince : ** he has in no 
shape confessed ; but the sentence has not yet been read 
to him, as it wants your majesty*s confirmation." 
' '* Then let it be at once confirmed," said the king. 
<' My determination is taken, my mind made up, Fran- 
cis." 

<* I beg your gracious pardon, sire," said Father Wil- 
land, interposing; **but, before you pronounce finally, 
hear me too. Your royal son has spoken as becomes a 
prince, your daughter has sued as a woman, and I come 
to talk as a priest." 

**I believe, under such cireumstanoes, my good fa- 
ther," said Henry, with a faint smile, " you ouffht, accord- 
ing to. rule, to send me your admonitions through one 
of my chaplains." 

" What, trust a purse with a pickpocket !" exclaimed 
the priest, his usual jesting bitterness mingling strange* 
ly with the tone of deep feeling in which he spoke. 
" No» no, sire, the admonitions would slip through their 
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fingerq. by the way.. Whenever your majesty wants to 
do a re&l act of charity, do it yourself; don't trust to an 
almoner. I, in my priestly capiacity» do as I would have 
Tou do in your kingly one, and therefore I beseech you to 
hear my admonitions from my own mouth; I would not 
have them tainted by the breath of any other man.*' 

''Well, well, speak then," replied the king; ""it shall 
never be ssdd that I refused to hear. What have you 
to say in this youth's favour, why the law of the land 
should not take its course V? 

'* In his favour I have very little to say,'' replied the 
priest ; '* for, indeed, there is very little to be said in the 
favour of any living man. We are all pups of one Utter, 
blind and stupid when we are young, and snarling and 
vicious when we are old; but what I have to say is a 
warning to your majesty* What will you thiiik of your« 
self and your present obstinacy should this young man 
not be guilty 1 If, entertaining doubts of his being th^ 
real person who did the deed, as I know you dp, you 
resist all prayers and entreaties in his favour, and send 
him to the scaffold, what will be your feelings should 
you afterward find out that he was not the man ! How 
will you reproach yourself then ?" 

"The impartial judges of the land," replied Henry, 
soniewhat sternly, "have pronounced him guilty. If 
there be a fault, the fault is theirs, not mine." 

" Think you, sire," said the priest, " that in purgatory 
those judges will make you a low bow, and beg to have 
your share of fire as. well as their ownl With whom, 
sire," he continued, in a still bolder, voice, " with whom 
rests the power to save or to destroy 1 and why is that 
i)ower trusted by God unto a king? Inasmuch, and 
solely inasmuch, as it is needful to have one to moder* 
ate the rigour of the law. The law must entertain no 
doubt. It either acquits or it condemns ; but still rear 
son may have a doubt, and it is^ for that that kings are 
invested with the glorious privilege of mercy. I tell 
you, sire, that, more than at any other time, you prove 
the divine origin of your power when you exercise it 
to save; for, in communicating to you the means of 
showing mercy, God himself gave you a share of his 
brightest attribute. If, I say, if you have no doubt of 
his guilt, send him to the scaffold; for your firm con* 
Tiction,fas an upright judge, shall justify you in the eye 
pf Heaven. But if, after having first heard the cause 
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yourself, and read every word that fads' been given, jrou 
do entertain a doubt, exercise the right of showing 
mercy, or prepare for long and bitter self-reproach in 
this world, and for the punishment of blood- guiltiness in 
the next.'-' 

** Your words are very bold, priest," replied the king, 
sharply, **and this scene must never be repeated. But, 
as we have entered on the subject, I will demand what 
motive, what reason I have to suppose that this young 
man is not guilty 1 Was it because my own eye did not 
see him strike the blow! Was it because others did 
not see him ! If so, who would ever be convicted 1 for 
the more cool and deliberate the murderer is, the more 
care does he take to conceal the deed, the more skil- 
fully does he contrive to veil himself. The practised 
assassin — the prudent, thoughtful, careful villain — would 
escape, and none but less practised murderers would 
/all, if we always required ocular proof of guilt. Why 
then, I say, why then should I in the slightest degree 
doubt that the sentence which has been passed is just t 
What should I judge from but the strong evidence of 
guilt which has been given V 

" From his whole life, sire," replied the priest. •* There 
is, as you admit, a gap in the evidence against him ; an 
•interval to be filled up by the imagination, with mate- 
rials chosen from probabilities. Why choose the evil 
probabilities and reject the good ! Why judge from a 
few hasty words that passed before, and refuse credit 
to the witness of a noble life 1" 

" My good father," replied the king, " I wish that, in 
common justice, I could found any belief in the young 
man's innocence upon that which you would adduce in 
his behalf. True, in Italy he has served well and no- 
bly. True, his character for generosity, courage, truth, 
and humanity has stood high ; and, to show you how 
willing I have been to give him every advantage of that 
character, I will tell you that^ foreseeing the painful de- 
cision to which I must come, I sent private messengers 
of my own to inquire into all his proceedings, and, cuas! 
the accumulation of charges against him from various 
sources throws down a weight in the scale of his guilt 
which overbalances far his previous good reputation. 
In the mountains I find him consorting with brigands 
and the wild, daring freebooters, whom long years of 
war and calamity have caused to rise «p in Savoy. I 
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fod him contracting a clandestine marriage contrary to 
what he knew was right. 1 find him in the town of Ly- 
ons openly deprecating the execution of the laws upon 
the convicted heretic Jamets. So much so, indeed, that 
an order for his arrest and imprisonment had been given 
the next day by the proper officers of the town, before 
it was known he had quitted the city. Then came this 
dark, transaction; then his drawing his Sword upon 
the Count de Meyrand within the precincts of the pal- 
ace, and contrary to my express and repeated prohibi- 
tion." 

"But, sire," said the dauphin, "I assured your ma- 
jesty before — " 

" You told me, Francis," said the king, " that this un- 
happy gentleman was out with you on some foolish ex- 
pedition when the affair with Meyrand took place ; but 
you told me, also, that you did not know which had 
first drawn ; that, not expecting such an event, you had 
not remarked the facts. These are but separate things, 
it is true ; but the whole acts as a counterpoise to any 
doubts in bis favour which his previous character might 
have inspired ; and I feel that, in justice to my subjects, 
and in the exercise of that authority for which I am re- 
sponsible to God, I am bound not to interfere with the 
course of the law, nor even to move a finger to save 
him. from the death awarded to him. I have done 
enough already in sparing him the question, and I will 
do no more. His only hope of any mitigation lies in a 
full confession and explanation of every circumstance. 
Let the sentence be read to him, and he shall then have 
eight-and-forty hours to make his statement or to pre- 
pare for death." 

Father Willand turned avray without another word, 
seeing that the king was inexorable ; but the dauphin 
paused, saying, '* I trust, at all events, sire, that you 
will commute the punishment to the axe ;" and, seeing 
the king shake his head, he added, ^ Consider, sire, the 
degradation and disgrace to the whole noble family of 
Rohan." 

" The disgrace is in the act, not in the punishment," 
replied the king ; '* I will not change the law. Claude," 
he continued, turning to his daughter, '^ this makes you 
sad. You should not mingle with such things. They 
are not fit for women. Men^s hearts^ hard as they are, 
have enough to do to bear them." 
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'* It was the misery of that poor girl Isabel, sire/' rck 
plied the princess, *' that made me come to yoor majes- 
ty. She wished to see you herself, but I said I would 
plead for her/' 

'*Let her not come, Claude — ^let her not stir from 
Nogent," said the king. ** It will but be painful to her 
and to me, for } must refuse her. In this business, no- 
thing will move me. So inform her, and do your best to 
sooth and comfort her." 

** There are wounds that have no balm, sire,** replied 
the princess, " and I fear hers is one of them." 

Thus saying, she too turned away, and, with the 
dauphin, bent her steps back towards the palace. Ere 
they had gone far, however, they heard the voice of the 
kmg raised and pronouncing the name of *' Father Wil- 
land," who by this time was at some distance. The 
dauphin called to him, and sent him back to the mon- 
arch, saving, as the good priest passed, '* Speak more 
gently, father, to him, but press it still. He may yet 
relent." 

Father Willand bent his head, and walked on without 
reply to the spot where Henry stood. 

It might be that he expected some fresh rebuke for 
the boldness of his words, but the king spoke in a mild 
tone, saying, " Now listen to me, my ^od father : I am 
about to say to you what I' would not say before those 
young people. If I did not know you to be an honest 
man, I might be taught to judge very harshly of you^ 
for you have many enemies, and yourself at the head of 
them. However, to return to what we were speakins^ 
ef but now : you imagine that I have a doubt in my mind 
as to this unhappy man's guilt. I miist now tell you 
that I have none, and your words have produced no dif- 
ference. It is my firm and unalterable conviction that 
his hand slew Henry of Brienne. The question as to 
whether it was or was not in casual strife between two 
angry men, he has himself refused to answer, and, there* 
fore, the consequences he upon his own head. I will 
give him one more chance, however. Go to him your- 
self from me. Tell him that you have authority to offer 
him pardon in case of his confessing the offence, and 
that he can truly and sincerely aver that it was an ac- 
cidental quarrel which produced such results. Let him 
in any way show this to be the case, and he shall be par« 
doned. Moreover, let him not think that by such a con* 
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fes8ion alcme he loses the hand of Isabel of Briemie, 
for let him be assured the sentence shall be executed 
against him if he does not confess ; and he must remem- 
ber that, even had not this unhappy business occurred* 
1 had sworn by my honour her hand should never be his, 
on account of the business between him and Meyrand. 
Let him, then, under these circumstances, losing no- 
thing and gaining all by confession, without tmy other 
hope of life but that, acknowledge freely and fairly the 
deed that he has done, and give me some excuse at least 
for mercy/' 

'*I go, sire," repUed the priest, "to fulfil your majes* 
ty 's commands ; but forgive me if 1 say that I know it 
will be in vain. My conviction is that he is altogether 
innocent ; and} if so, I know him too well to suppose that 
he will acknowledge guilt." 

" Go/* said the king, '* |fo, at all events. It is his only 
hope of life; and, if he still refuses, let me hear no more 
petitions. The act, as I said before, be upon his own 
head!" 

Thus saying, the king turned away, but the priest fol- 
lowed him, saying, " Your majesty has forgotten one 
important point. To a prisoner of such consequence, 
not even my character will obtain admission for me< 
They will let me in willingly enough to common felons, 
robbers, and murderers, but were I to go and ask entrance 
to see a noble of the first class, charged with and con- 
demned for such a crime, the jailers would drive me 
^way with derision." 

" You shall have an order, you shall have an order,'* 
said the king. " Come with me to the palace ;" and, walk- 
ing on with a quick step» he drew the order himself in 
one of the lower halls of the Louvre, and placed it in 
the hands of Father Willand. 

In those days a refinement of precaution did not re^ 
quire that the orderaof even an absolute monarch should 
be always countersigned by his secretary of state ; and 
Father Willand, not trusting the paper he possessed to 
any one, hastened onward towards the prison of the 
Ofaitelet. By this time the sun had gone down, and the 
gay people of the capital were all hurrying hither and 
thither towards their homes. At the cori^r of one oC 
the streets, however, which led up from the Seine, the 
priest's robes brushed against a tall, powexfu) man, 
dressed well« and even splendidly, as lar at the daric 
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nature of his habiliments would permit. Father Wjl- 
land, in his eagerness, noted him not, but the stranger 
turned round and stopped him, by laying his hand upon 
his shoulder. 

'* Ha, chevalier!*' said the priest, '* is it you % Why, 
when came you hither ? Have you heard all these bad 
tidings t» 

** 1 know them as you 3P0ur breviary," said Corse de 
Leon ; '* I have watched the whole events. But whither 
go you now ! 1 want to speak with you." 

*' I am bound upon an errand from the king to the pris- 
oner," replied the priest. ^' 1 am to tell him that his last 
and only hope for mercy is in confession." 

"Confession!" cried Corse de Leon, with a scoff; 
" think you that he will confess ? But go on your way, 
good father, and meet me an hour hence under the ar- 
cade of the Cordeliers, before you return to the king. 
1 have much to say to you, very much ; for something 
remains to be done, and there is but little time to do it." 

Thus saying, he walked on, and the priest pursued his 



CHAPTER XIL 

" 1 AM sorry for you, young gentleman," said the deep, 
hoarse voice of Bertrand Saar, as he stood at the door 
of the dungeon to which Bernard de Rohan had been 
consigned after his sentence was determined, though that 
sentence had not yet been announced to him. ** I am 
sorry for you ; for good Father Willand, who sometimes 
comes here to see the poor folks, told me much about 
you. What can I do to help you! Will you have 
wine !" 

•* 1 thank you for your kindness, my good friend," re- 
plied Bernard de Rohan, calmly, " but I will take no 
wine. If you could give me jnk and paper, indeed, to 
write, that I should greatly prize ; and as I have nothing 
to say that the whole world may not see, you can do no 
wrong in letting me have them." 

^ There is no order against it," replied the man, 
^ though it is the firsi time 1 was ever asked for such a 
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ihiiig here. But you shaU have it ;" and, thus saying, he 
withdrew. 

Some minates elapsed hefore the key turned in the 
lock again, and the prisoner, who sat meditating, with 
his arm leaning on the small table by the lamp, looked 
up, expecting to see the jailer once more. It was not 
80, however; for the first thing he saw was a priest's 
Testtnents, and then, shading his eyes from the light, he 
recognised Father Willand. Oh, who can tell the Joy 
and the delight that the sight of a familiar face will some- 
times produce in moments of solitary pain and dark de- 
spondency ? Bernard de Rohan started up, and grasped 
the good man's hand, reiterating again and again how 
happy he was to see him. 

J' My son," said the priest, " I come to bring you a 
message which offers you life, but upon one condition.** 

'* Then, of course, I am condemned," said Bernard de 
Rohan. ** I have not yet heard my sentence ; but I 
guessed its nature, from the change which they have 
made in the place of my confinement. Till this morn- 
ing they kept me in the Tower; but, after appearing be- 
fore the judges again to-day, and hearing the papers 
read from Bourg and other places, 1 was brought down 
hither — as if to prepare me for death," he added, with a 
smile, ** by placing me living in the grave." 

'* I fear your sentence is pronounced," said the priest, 
*' and that it is death ; but yet, Bernard, but yet, my poor 
young friend, there is one means by which you can es- 
cape your fate. The king, as I have said, upon one con- 
dition promises you pardon; but it is a condition which 
I know not whether you will accede to. Vet, before 
you reject it, Bernard, think of poor Isabel, and recol- 
lect that the only comfort, the only happiness she can 
DOW have in life, is to know that you live, even if you 
live not for her." 

" But what is the condition ?" demanded Bernard de 
Rohan. ** There is scarcely aught t)n earth that I would 
refuse to do which could give her comfort or relief for 
a moment, were it to work as a slave at the galleys, to 
dig in the dark mine, or to live far from my own land, 
without hope or comfort — I would not hesitate even for 
a moment, could it but give her peace." 

"The condition is," said the priest, <*that you confess 
the act of which you are accused. Such is the king's 
final message a^d determination. Life, if you confess I 
Peath, ifyoudeny!'* 
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**What!" exclaamed Bernard de Rohan, '^confeta a 
falsehood? Confess what I have never committed t 
No, no," he continued, starting up indignantly, and cast- 
ing his hands abroad. ** No, no ! Truth is the only 
possession I have left. Their sentence may take from 
me rank, and territories, and reputation, ana life itself; 
but my truth they cannot touch. That is above their 
might. That is God's own and mine ; and nothing they 
can do can whng from me that bright and best posses- 
sion, which has gone with me from the cradle until now, 
shall outlive this body, and triumph over the grave it- 
self. Let them, if they will, stretch me upon the rack, 
or break me upon the wheel, they shall hear no cry, no 
groan. The tortured limb may writhe, the weak fibre 
may quiver, but my truth is beyond the iron or the cord, 
and that they cannot shake. Speak not to me of it, la- 
ther ; speak not of it. Thank the king for his grace and 
kindness. Tell him that I forgive him, and all my judg- 
es, for there was much matter to deceive them ; but add, 
that he is mistaken in supposing that Bernard de Rohan 
would tell ajie, even to save himself from the most pain- 
ful death. Tell him I hold the privilege of truth far 
higher than that of living ! And now, father," he con-> 
tinued, " let us turn our thoughts to other things. Death 
is to be my portion. Let me prepare for it, both as re- 
gards this world and as regards another.*' 

" Not now," replied the priest, ** not now. I will re- 
tarn to you, I promise. At present I must go back to 
the king. But fear not, I will return.^' 

** I would fain say what I have to say even now, good 
father," replied Bernard de Rohan. *^ Since I have re- 
turned to this fair realm of France, I have seen so many 
a just expectation trodden under foot by fate, so many a 
fair hope blasted, that you cannot wonder I should no 
longer calculate upon the event of even the next minute. 
You may not be able to return ; and what I have to say 
of this world's things, at leskst, will take but short space. 
When I am dead, bear my last words to Isabel : tell her 
I loved her to the last with that love which mingles 
easily with the thoughts t>f heaven ; tell her that, though 
I know she must grieve, yet I beseech her to grieve 
calmly ; and though from her heart I am sure she will 
mourn me, yet not to mourn, if possible, with perse- 
vering sadness. Let her seek all consolation that may 
be. She will not love any as w ell as she has loved me % 
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and my affection mast not be a selfish one. Above a]l 
things, tell her that I died innocent ; and beseech her to 
take all meanS;, to use every effort, to discover the mur- 
derer of her brother ; for that murderer will one day be 
convicted, and my name cleared. I have my suspicions ; 
but they are but suspicions, and 1 will not, must not 
give them utterance. Suffice it that I am innocent ; and, 
to witness that I am so, 1 adjure that all- seeing Judge, 
into whose bright presence I shall soon be called. Tell 
her likewise — But whom have we here V 

The door of the dungeon had been opened while the 
young cavalier was speaking, and two nien in black 
robes appeared, following the jailer. 

"I suppose you come to teU me, sirs," continued 
Bernard de Rohan, ** that my firm maintenance of the 
truth must conduct me to the torture. So be it, if it 
must be : my tongue shall never betray my innocence. 
Lead on where you will ; I am ready to follow." 

** You mistake, sir," said one of the men. ** We come 
to summon you to the ball of the great Ch&telet, to hear 
your sentence read : that is all. It is the king's wiU 
that you should bear it this night. You must prepare 
your mind for the worst, however." % 

" I know all that can befall me," replied the prisoner, 
'* and am ready to endure it. The sentence, of coarse, 
is death. It is unmerited ; and yet I do not arraign it. 
Perchance, had I been a judge, appearances misht have 
made me decide as wrongly. Lead on ! Good father, 
see me again before I die." 

Thus saying, Bernard de Rohan grasped Father Wil- 
land's hand, and, with one of the ushers on either side, 
walked forth into the corridor, where a small body of 
archers, with their partisans in their hands, waited to 
guard him through the streets: 

It was now dark, but the torches carried before the 
unhappy cavalier gathered together a number of boys 
and idlers to run along by the side of the soldiers, and 
gaze at the face of the prisoner^ Other parties, too, 
passing along on foot, crossed the path of the archers 
more than once,^ with flambeaux flashing against the 
walls, as some gay lord of the court proceeded to this 
or that mernr scene ; and more than once Bernard de 
Rohan caught sisht of some well-remembered face, 
which recognised him not even by a look. 
. At length, however, the gates of the great. Chitelet 
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were reached, and in a few minates the prisoner was 
in the hall where his judges were seated. When he 
entered, he heard the deep tones of the president 
pronouncing sentence on a common felon, whose pit* 
ecus lamentations from time to time interrupted the 
awful words which sentenced him to be broken limb by 
limb upon the wheel. When they were spoken, he was 
dragged away in the midst of vain petitions; and an* 
other was brought up, who heard the same decree in 
dogged silence, without word, or cry, or tear, or look of 
terror, and strode calmly away to meet the fate he had 
probably calculated on long before. 

At length the name of Bernard de Rohan was pro* 
nounced, and the president addressed to him nearly the 
same terrible words. 

Though he had expected death, there were parts of 
the sentence which seemed to surprise and trouble him; 
«< What!" he exclaimed, '*have I heard you right, sir? 
To be degraded of my rank — ^to lose my knighthood — to 
fall by an infamous punishment, which extends its dark 
spot to all my kindred V 

" Even so. Monsieur de Rohan,*' said the president, in 
a sorrowful voice; '*it can be no otherwise. Judged 
guilty of a crime to which the law awards such punish- 
ments, we have nothing to do but to pronounce that 
sentence.'' 

Bernard de Rohan gazed down upon the pavement for 
a moment or two in silence, deep, bitter, despairing. 
His hands had -fallen clasped before him, and remained 
motionless. His fine head drooped upon his bosom j 
and the light of the lamps above pouring upon him, dis- 
played, perhaps, as stern and terrible a picture of men- 
tal anguish triumphing for a moment over firm determi- 
nation as ever was beheld by the eye of man ; that eye 
which) in the awful struggle that has gone on for ages 
between good and evil, has looked upon a mass of ago- 
ny, sorrow, and despair, which, could it all be beheld at 
once, or conceived only faintly, would break man's 
heart for the wickedness and cruelty of his own nature. 
The next moment, however, he raised his head again : 
it seemed as if for him the iHtterness of death wa? passed, 
and his spirit had recovered all its firmness. 

*'It is over!" he said, speaking to himself; ^'it is 
over !" and, turning to the judges, he added, '* Your sen- 
tence is pronounced, and I must bear it The last hope 
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li«8 passed away from my heart : the hope of dying, if 
not as becomes my innocence^ at least as becomes m^ 
f ankt and as becomes oae who has fought, not inglori- 
ously^ for his country. This expectation, like all oth- 
lers, has passed away, and 1 am ready to endure all that 
fou, in your erring judgment, can inflict. My innocence 
^ou cannot take from me ; nor, strong in that inno- 
^cenee^ can you disgrace me ; for no one can disgrace 
me but myself, and that I will never do. Others, how- 
ever, you ma3r injure. Those who, as innocent as my- 
self, have no stain upon their name, will feel that which 
you inflict upon me as a stain that can never be effaced. 
I grieve for them., not for myself. One half hour's ag- 
ony can easily be endured, when at the end comes 
peace; tranquillity, and reward for all suflerijigt To the 
living, however, you are responsible for the deeds that 
vou do to me ; and the time will come when, the truth 
being discovered, those whom you now wrong so bit- 
terly will call for the reversal of- your sentence, will re- 
store my name to honour, and may, perhaps, call for 
retribution upon those who, too rashly and too hastily, 
pronounce^ an innocent man guilty where there was 
reasonable doubt, and awarded the extreme of punish- 
ment when th6re was no absolute proof of crimmality. 
I say it not to threaten you : may God forgive you ! 
May man forgive you also ; and from my very heart I 
say, I forgive you tod !" 

Thus speaking^ Bernard de Rohan turned to leave the 
judgment-hall. 

The ushers were by his side in a moment, and the 
guards again surrounded him at the door. As they is- 
sued forth from the Chitelet, however^ and once more 
entered th^ streets, they came upon a number of advo- 
cates and people of the robe, who were crowding into 
the building to hear the judgments pronounced. A slight 
movement took place at that instant among the persons 
who were conveying the i»risoner back to his dungeon, 
and he thought he heard a voice whisper, ** Take cour- 
age r' At the same time, one of the advocates, catch- 
ing a sight of his face, said aloud, '* It is Monsieur de 
Rohan." A number of people who were standing round 
the door heard the words, and many of them ran along 
by the side of the line of soldiers, as they proceeded 
towards the prison, eagerly striving to catch a view of 
the captive as he was hurried forward in the midst. 
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As the torchlight fell upon the crowd of faces gazing 
through upon him between the archers, Bernard de Ro* 
han thought that he saw looks of sympathy and sorrow 
rather than scorn and reprobation, and a momentary 
thought of attempting to escape crossed his mind. As 
yet he was not fettered. He knew that, on his return 
to the prison as a condemned criminal, such would be 
the case. The thought of the abhorred iron strength- 
ened the wish and the purpose of flight ; and, at the same 
moment, a shout which he heard among the people, 
and a curse or two at the archers who guarded him, 
seemed to show that, at the time such ideas were pass- 
ing through his mind, a desire to help and deliver him 
ha^ taken possession of the crowd. 

Before he could make even the slightest attempt to 
effect his escape, however, the very shout which ex- 
pressed the people's sympathy brought up a fresh body 
of armed men, who drove back the populace, and filled 
every gap in the line of soldiers around him. The peo- 
ple recoiled ; but, undaunted by the threats of the armed 
men, they followed towards the little Chatelet in in- 
creasing number^. There was no one to lead them, 
however ; and, before they could find any person to as- 
sume such an office, the party of police had reached the 
gloomy building where they were to deliver their pris- 
oner once more into the hands of his jailers. 

At the. first signal the doors were thrown open. The 
troop marched in, the massive gates closed behind 
them, and — after ^pausing for a minute or two^ to talk 
over what had occurred, to vow that the young lord 
was as innocent as day,- and to regret not having done 
a thousand things to effect his liberation — the persons 
composing the crowd began to drop away. Many of 
the more resolute remained to see the soldiers come 
forth again; and there was a considerable crowd round 
the gates of the Ch&telet when the archers and ushers 
once more appeared, which was scarcely five minutes 
after their entrance. The archers, who were in high 
disrepute at that time, did not escape without some 
hooting ; and stones were also thrown. The people 
were dispersed, however, in a minute ; and the soldiers 
separating, pursued the fugitives in various directions, 
while the usheris betook themselves each to his path, 
according as business or inclination directed him. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

With a heavy heart good Father Willand left Ber- 
nard de Rohan, when, as we have shown, the prisoner 
went to hear his sentence read at the hall of the great 
Ch^telet. It was not, however, towards the palace of 
the Louvre, as he had led Bernard de Rohan to imagine, 
that father Willand turned his steps. Thither, indeed, 
he intended ultimately to go ; but he had thought it no 
crime so far to deceive his young friend as to conceal 
from him, under the excuse of seeing -the king, that he 
was about to return in haste to Corse de Leon, in the 
hope of devising some means — however vague might 
be his notion thereof— for delivering the prisoner from 
the hands of those who held him in bondage. Some 
foundation had been afforded to such a hope by the 
words which Corse de Leon had spoken. He had said 
that something remained to be done, though there was 
but little time to do it; and, however wild and rash 
might be the supposition, Father Willand's confidence 
in the brigand's extraordinary resources led him to 
believe that Bernard's deliverance might really be ef- 
fected. 

He took his way, then, in haste towards a convent 
. of Cordeliers, which at that time occupied nearly two 
thirds of a street leading from the Place de Greve to* 
Wards the Rue St. Antoine. A large arcade surround- 
ed two sides of the building, which formed the angle 
of that street and another, and under it had been the 
appointed place of meeting. There was a lamp over 
one of the chief doors^of the oonvent, but it gave but a 
faint and inconsiderable light ; and Father Willand, af- 
ter pursuing his way from one end of the arcade to the 
other, fancied that he must have missed seeing the per- 
son whom he sought in the darkness which reigned 
under the arches. He retrod his steps, however, ex- 
amining well every pillar and every corner, but Corse 
de Leon was not there ; and, supposing that he had him- 
self come before the time, the good priest continued to 
walk up and down under the arcaao for a full hour. 
He then became uneasy, especially as he knew that his 
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return wouldJbe expected by the king ; and, after paus- 
ing for a short time longer, and looking round again 
and again in vain, he took his way towards the palace, 
where he was instantly admitted to Henry's cabinet. 

" What news ? what news, priest V demanded Hen- 
ry, eagerly, turning from a conversation which he was 
holding with Monsieur de Vieilleville and another gen- 
tleman. ** Has he confessed the crime 1" 

" No, sire,'* replied Father Willand, " he has not cori- 
fessed'it, and never will, for he is innocent." 

The king frowned upon him, but replied nothing. 
Turning, however, to Monsieur de Vieilleville, he said, 
*' On that one point you have conquered, De Vieilleville. 
We must not disgust and alienate so many of our high 
nobility. On all other points I am firm, but I yield 
that; and no more can be demanded of me. Go back 
to Ithe prisoner, iather," he said, addressing Father Wil- 
land, " and tell him that, not out of compassion for him- 
self, but out of consideration for the many noble fam- 
ilies to which he is allied, and of all the branches of 
the princel]^ house of Rohan, I have determined to grant 
him ihe privilege of the axe, that he may not die the 
death Of a common felon. But let him know that his 
execution is ordered to take place in the court of the 
Chitelet at daybreak to-morrow morning, and exhort 
him to use his short space diligently to make his peace 
with God, which can only be done by a confession of 
bis crimes." 

The priest made no reply, for he saw that the king's 
mood was unusually stern ; but, hastening back to the 
prison, he demanded once more to see the prisoner. 
The lieutenant happened to be standing near the gate 
at the moment, receiving the keys for the night, for it 
was now near eleven o'clock ; and Bertrand Saar, in the 
presence of his superior officer, assumed a sullen harsh- 
ness to Father Willand, telling him that he had come 
too late, and could not have admission. 

At the sight of the king's order, however, the lieu- 
tenant commanded the jailer of the lower prison to lead 
the way instantly to the dungeon, and followed himself 
with the priest, inquiring, with sly and insinuating ques- 
tions, what was the king's ultimate determination re-* 
ffarding the prisoner. Father Willand replied as brief'* 
fy as might be, for his mind was full of his sad task ; 
and, with heavy brow and oast*down eyes, he walked 
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(Ml} venting occasionally the bitter feelings of his heart 
in some sarcastic sally, murmured between his teeth, 
at laws, and kings, and society, and human nature. 

At length, through the long, dark corridors, lighted 
but faintly on their way by the ditn lantern of Bertrand 
Saar, they reached the door of Bernard de Rohan's dun- 
geon, and the jailer paused sullenly, demanding the 
keys from the lieutenant of the governor, who still held 
them in his hand. The one which was first given 
proved not to be the right one ; and, snatching somewhat 
roughly the whole bunch from the hand of his superior, 
the jailer applied another to the lock) which immediate- 
ly opened the door. 

the priest advanced to go in as Bertrand Saar drew 
the heavy door back; but, before he had taken a step 
into the dungeon, the exclamation of " Where is the 
prisoner V* caused the governor and the jailer both to 
start forward. 

There stood upon the table the smalU dim lamp ; there 
appeared untouched the food which had been given as 
the refreshment for the night; there lay the book of 
prayers which had been the companion of Bernard de 
Rohan's hours during- the past day ;^ but he himself was 
not to be seen ! ^ 

The lieutenant rushed to the side of the low bed, as 
if he thought the prisoner might be hidden among iu 
scanty clothing, and then turned furiously u[>on the 
priest, exclaiming, '* By the Holy Mother, this is your 
doing, and you shall suffer for it !" 

" Man, you are mad," replied Father Willand. " Do 
you think that I would come here by the king's order 
to seek a man I had helped to escape ?" 

'*You were with him this night before," cried the 
lieutenant. " You were with him long." 

" And left him in the hands of the archers to conduct 
him to the hall of the great Ch&telet^" replied Father 
Willand. "When the wolf broke into the sheepfold, 
he was the first to call out Murder ! and, by your wish- 
ing to lay it upon me, I suppose you have taken a bribe 
to set him free yourself." 

The lieutenant then turned with the same fierceness 
upon Bertrand Saar ; and, though the man was gazing 
upon him with a lo<^ of horror and astonishment at the 
event which had taken place — an event which was only 
known to have happened once before since the ChlOelet 
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had been a prison— he proceeded to accuse the tamkej" 
of having aided and abetted the prisoner's escape, 
Bertrand Saar, however, repelled the charge, and, with 
as much anger and indignation as the accuser himself 
had displayed, insinuated something very much to the 
same effect as the suspicion which Father Willand had 
expressed. 

" He could prove," he said, " that he had never left 
his post in the small room near the gate : there were 
three other turnkeys with him the whole time. He 
had never given up his keys to any one for a moment,, 
except when the archers brought back the prisoner, 
and then had sent his man to open the door of the dun- 
geon. The keys were brought back to him instantly," 
he said, *' as soon as the prisoner was shut in, and no* 
body else had ever the opportunity of opening that 
door, unless the lieutenant himself gave his own gen- 
eral key." 

The lieutenant, on his part, raged and stormed ; vow- 
ed that it might cost him his post, and even his life it- 
self; caused the priest to be detained, Bertrand Saar to 
be deprived of his keys, and held in durance ; examined 
and cross-examined the inferior turnkey who had lock- 
ed Bernard de Rohan in for the night ; but it was all 
in vain. The turnkey described how the prisoner had 
been taken to the great Chitelet for judgment; how he 
had been brought back again under a strong body of 
archers, and accompanied by several ushers and ex- 
empts ; how the ushers had placed him in the dungeon, 
ftnd even gone in with him to make all secure ; and how 
he had locked the door upon him, and left it exactly in 
the same state in which it was foond. He, too, proved 
that he had given up his keys to Bertrand Saar the mo- 
ment that the thing was done, and had never returned 
to the dungeon afterward. 

All still remained doubt and mystery; and the lieu- 
tenant, leaving the prison in a state of confusion sneh 
as had seldom been known Within its walls, hastened 
as fast as possible to the great Ch&telet, where he found 
some of the archers who had escorted the prisoner back 
to his dungeon still on duty. They eoniirmed in every 
part the story of the under-turnkey ; and one of the 
ushers being called but of his bed, told exactly the same 
tale, and declared that the escape of the prisoner must 
have been eooiiived at bf some of the ofteevs q[ the 
jaiL 
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In the mean tkne there arrived from the palace an 
order far the execution of the prisoner at daybreak on 
the following morning; and it became necessary to 
rouse the proper officers of the city, and to make the 
king aware that his commands could not be obeyed. 
Every means were employed in the course of that night 
and the following day, both to discover how the fugi- 
tive had effected his exit from the ' prison, and to trace 
the course of his flight; but every effort was vain. 
Not the slightest vestige could be found to show how 
he had passed or whither he had gone ; and the matter 
remained in as much obscurity and mystery as ever. 

The king, from his own personal knowledge of Fa- 
ther Willand's proceedings, ordered him to be set at lib- 
erty immediately. At the same time, however, from 
a suspicion that he might have been instrumental in 
bribing the governor of the prison, he commanded him 
not to appear at court, but immediately to return to the 
cure which had been given him near the frontiers of 
Savoy. 

^* Tell his majesty," said Father Willand to the usher 
who brought him these commands, ** that he has shown 
me the highest favour he could show ; for I would ra- 
ther, a great deal, live among the wolves and foxes 
upon four legs than among those upon two. I shall be 
safer there, too," he added, *' among my flock, though I 
have not much of the mutton in my own nature ; for 
here the beasts of prey eat one another ; but there, wolf 
is safe from wolf, and fox from fox. Tell his majesty 
that I shall not be long in this great stone ant-hill ; and 
when he wishes to make me a bishop, he will And me 
for the future within twenty leagues of Chambery." 

It was not, however, towards the frontiers of Savoy 
that good Father Willand took his way in the first place. 
He did not, it is true, deviate so f^r as to be accused of 
disobeying the king% command ; fbr, early on the raohi- 
ing of the following day, he mounted his mule, and, with 
his stock of clothing in a valise behind him, he ambled 
quietly on upon the road to Fontaineblean. 
. At Melun, however, he turned from the highway, and 
chose the smaller road leading towards Nogent, riding, 
on ttU he came to a spot where, in the midst of a flat 
and somewhat uninteresting country, there lies a sweet 
little valley, filled with rich vegetation and varied hy 
some romantic scenery of dell, and cliff, and rock, and 

Vol. IL— L 
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forest. • A small stream wanders throogh it, winding 
along its bright but slow course towards the Seine; 
and at one of the bends of the river is a little churchy 
with a yillage surrounding it consisting of many scat- 
tered cottages, each with its neat garden and its blush- 
ing patch of vines. 

By the tim^e that Father Willand reached this hamlet, 
his mule, which had accomplished a longer Journey that 
day than probably it had ever made before, showed 
the strongest disposition in the world to stop ; and in 
this point the good priest gratified him ; for there was 
a shade of gray in the sky, slightly tinged with pink, 
which plainly intimated that the day. was nearly at an 
end. Taking his path straight to the abode of the cnr6. 
Father Willand, as was then very customarjr, demand- 
ed, as a matter of course, shelter and entertainment for 
the night. Jt was granted with perfect readiness ; and 
after resting there for some ten hours, and by his jests 
and gayety amusing and astonishing not a little bis host, 
who was a plain, good man of very moderate intellect, 
the good priest mounted his mule again in the gray of 
the morning, and rode onward five or six mOes farther 
in the valley. 

The village and its inhabitants, their gardens and their 
vineyards, were by this time left far behind him; and 
instead there grew, on either side of the road, tall beech- 
trees and oaks, starting up with very little underwood, 
and stretching out thtn and slender, as if to catch idl 
those rays of the sun which wereiost before they reach- 
ed the bottom of the valley. A cottage or two appear- 
ed, it is true, from time to time ; but they were only the 
scattered habitations of the woodman or the fisherman 
who tended the neighbouring forest, or who caught the 
fine trout in the stream that flowed beside the road, and 
sent them to the markets of Melun and Fontaineblean. 
Presently, however, appeared a massive gray wall, 
stretching along one side of the roadi and thence sweep- 
ing up into the wood as if surrounding some extensive 
domain, or separating one portion of the forest from an- 
other. About half a mile farther were seen a pair of 
heavy iron gates, through the bars of which the eye 
could trace a long straight avenue, with a collection of 
towers and turrets gathered into the form of a house at 
the extreme end. Father Willand strove to obtain ad- 
mission here, but in vain ; and he then rode on to aa- 
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olher gate, where he was more successful, a stout pof 
ter, with a broad belt and sword, and a cock^s feather in 
his hat, opening the^ gates for him, seeming to recogaise 
him at once. 

" Ah, ^ood Father Willand, I am glad you are come," 
said the porter; '* you will find our ^ouqg lady sadly 
broken-hearted. She has done nothmg but weep for 
this many a day. I hope you will be able to give her 
comfort.^' 

" I shall, r shall," repUed Father Willand ; "I am a 
man of comfort. T bring her good news, my friend. 
Has any one been here before me V 

'^ None with any good news, father,*' replied the por- 
ter. " That Italian vagabond, the Lord of Masseran, 
was here two days ago^ with a train big enough to have 
taken up the chateau and car^fied it away sdtogether; 
but I spoke to him through the grate,, and told him the 
king's commands, that my young lady was not to be dis^ 
turbed by any one. So then he sent up a boy with a 
message, demanding to speak with her, but she refused 
to see him, saying, * that if her lady-mother were there, 
she would gladly see her, but would not see the Lord of 
Masseran.'" 

*' What said he then 1" demanded the priest. 

'* He muttered between his teeth," answered the por- 
ter, "and talked something about convents that I did 
not well understand. Dut I would tain hear what the 
good news is, father ; for I am sure, an3rthing that is good 
for her, sweet lady, is good news for us all." 

*'Her ears shall hear it first, my son," replied the 
priest ; *" but it is something that will make her heart 
glad, and that i^ sufficient." 

Thus saying, he rode on across the park, which was, 
in fact, a piece of forest ground, separated from the rest 
of the wood, in former days, by one of the lords of 
Brienne for the purposes of the chase. It was full of 
fallow and roe deer ; and many a one bounded away into 
the underwood as the priest rode on, or stood gazing at 
him from a distance, in the dim silent shade of the trees, 
while he pursued his way over the open ground in the 
mellow autumn sunshine. 

All was still and quiet, with the peculiar stillness of 
that season of the year, when the birds have lost their 
song, and the insect tribe have generally ended their 
short life, and everything seemed to partake of the calm 
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and silent melancholy which waits upon the passing 
away of the bright things of the summer. The chateau 
itself had the same tone. It stood cold and gray upon 
its own little platform, without flower or shrub, or any 
other thing, to break the line of its walls and towers, or 
to hide the spot where the stone- work rose from the 
earth. The very clear morning sunshine made it look 
the more sad ; and a long shadow fell from it, like that 
which some deep and terrible bereavement casts over 
the rest of life. The great door in the midst was wide 
open, giving a view, through a stone-paved hall, into the 
court beyond. No eager domestics were seen moving 
about. No gay voices were heard speaking; though 
one saw from the opened windows, and the neat ordet 
of all around, that the place was fully tenanted ; but idl 
was clear, and cold» and calm, like a heart from which 
passion, and hope, and an interest in the world's things 
nave passed away for ever. 

Father Willand dismounted, and, fastening his mule 
to the ring at the side of the door, knocked loudly for 
admission. In a moment an attendant came out from 
a room where he had been sitting silent, and welcomed 
the good priest gladly. 

" Where is your lady 1" demanded Father Willand. 

" She is walking alone, father," replied the man, '* in 
the wood* up there upon the hill.'* 

'' See to my mule, my son," said the piiest in reply : 
" I must go up and speak .with your lady, for 1 bring 
her good tidings." 

^ Thank God for that," said the man ; and, passing 
straight through the chateau and the court behind, Fa- 
ther Willand took his way towards a tall grove of trees 
which crowned the gentle rise to the eastward. Thith- 
er, however, we must prepede him. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Ik dee^ grief, ^nd agony of mind not to be told, Isa- 
bel de Brienne had passed the time since the arrest of 
Bernard de Rohan. She had remained, indeed, at Fon- 
tainebleau only a few hours after he had been carried to 
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the Chfttelet ; for Henry, partly out of kindness, and in 
order to remove her from scenes where everything 
must be fertile of anguish to her heart, and partly to 
avoid solicitations and entreaties which he had prede- 
termined not to grant, had commanded her to retire to 
the hunting-lodee of her family near Nogent, and not 
to quit it for the next month. He had taken every 
precaution, however, to guard her from intrusion and 
annoyance, and had strictly ordered that no one shoidd 
be permitted to pass the gates of the park till her sanc- 
tion had been obtained. 

Everything else that he could do to contribute to her 
comfort he had done. Old servants had been assenir 
Ued in haste from different parts of the country, and he 
had withheld, as far as possible, all the painful proceedr 
ings against Bernard de Rohan from her ears. 

She had petitioned to be permitted to visit him in 
prison, but this had been sternly refused ; and, an mti- 
mation had also been given that no such request must 
be made again. She had petitioned also to see the 
king, but that prayer was rejected likewise. She had 
no resource, then, but to weep; and her whole time 
had been passed in wandering through the park, and in 
thinking with grief, or, rather, with despair, of past hap- 

Siness and present sorrow. In nothing that she beheld 
id she find pleasure or relief. The face of nature, once 
so dear to her, was now all dark and cloudy ; the sun- 
shine and the storm were equally cheerless; the chan- 
ging hour and varying season attracted no attention, di- 
verted not her thoughts for a moment. Well might she 
have used the beautiful words of the poet : 

" No more shall the sprint my lost pleasures restore, 
tJncheer'd I still ^wander alone ; 
And, sunk in deiecticm, for ever deplore ' 
The sweets of the days that are gone. 

"While the sun, as be rises, to others shines bright, 

I think how he formerly shone ; 
, Where others cull blossoms, I find but a blight. 

And sigh for the days that are gone." 

^ Most deeply did Isabel feel the truth of the compari- 
son between light and happiness ; how the colours of 
all that we look upon in life, as well as their brightness, 
depend upon the sunshine of our own hearts rather 
than upon their intrinsic qualities ; how everything in 
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the night of sorrow and despair is dim, and gray, and 
comfortless. In none of all those things wherein she 
had formerly found enjoyment could she now even con- 
ceive that there was pleasure. She would suffer none 
to accompany her; the human voice had grown odious 
to her ear. As she walked, her eyes were for ever 
bent down upon the ground, that she might not see the 
fair things of nature, and the brightness which seemed 
so discordant to her heart. 

She was thus wandering on, with those beautiful eyes 
still unexhausted of their tears, when the step of Fa- 
ther Willand caught her ear. She did not look up, 
however, for she thought that the person who ap- 

Sroached was only one of her attendants, come to offer 
er words of unwelcome consolation or still more un- 
welcome remonstrance. 

" Look up, lady ! look up !" said the priest, in a quick, 
gay ton^. *' If you so water the ground with tears, we 
shall have such a crop of sorrows grow up as will break 
the hearts of all France. The nightingale sings at night, 
and the skylark in the morning. However rough and 
ragged may be the winter's day, spring comes at last; 
the sun looks out, and the world laughs." 

'* Alas ! my good father,'' replied Isabel, recognising 
the voice, "I> shall never laugh again;" but, as she 
raised her eyes with a slow and despairing look to- 
wards his face, there was something in* his countenance 
— a meaning smile, an expression of satisfaction — that 
made her heart thrill and her whole frame tremble. 

"He is pardoned! he is pardoned!" she exclkimed, 
darting forward to meet the priest. '* Oh, father, teU 
me that he is pardoned !" 

" Not exactly," answered Father Willand ; " but, what 
is quite as good, he has made his escape, and, I trust, 
is somewhere over the frontier by this time." 

Isabel sank on her knees where she stood ; and, clasp- 
ing her hands together, with her eyes raised towards 
heaven* she exclaimed, " Merciful God be praised !" and 
then, bending down her head without rising, she buried 
her eyes in her hands, and wept long and convulsively. 

The priest tried to sooth and raise her, but she gentlv 
put away his hand, murmuring, '^ It is joy and thankful- 
ness !" 

After a time, however, she became calm; and risings 
without speakingi she leaned upon the good man's arm, 
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and slowly* took her way back to the chateau. They 
were both silent; but when she entered the dwelling 
where she had lately passed so many hours of misery, 
when she crossed the threshold of the room where 
she had sat, with nothing but despair at heart, in expec- 
tation of the last sad stroke of all, the contrast over- 
powered her, and again she wept profusely. 

But her tears were now more calm ; and, after a while, 
she gladly heard all that Father Willand had to tell, put- 
ting many a question, and making him repeat more than 
once the tale of his finding the dungeon empty of its 
tenant. Every particular, too, of Bernard de Rohan's 
last interview with the priest she asked eagerly, and 
listened to as if her life had depended on each word. 

Between his answers she paused and pondered over 
what he said, and many times she inquired if Father 
Willand thought that Bernard had escaped beyond all 
reach of pursuit. He replied that there was every rea- 
son to suppose so, as it was certain that at the end of 
ibur-and-twenty hours not a trace had been discovered 
of the road which he had taken. 

What course she was now to pursue herself became 
the next subject of discourse. ^* We must wait here," 
she said, " for son^e days longer, in order to make anre 
that he is not discovered and bA>ught back ; but then, 
good father, then 1 would fain leave this place, where I 
may be subject to painful importunity." 

'* But whither would you go, lady V demanded the 
priest. " There are few of the neighbouring sovereigns 
that would dare to receive and protect a fugitive of 
your rank and wealth. £ven the emperor and the King 
of Spain, though they would seem by their badge to 
claim kindred with the Argonauts, would think twice 
ere they received such a golden fleece from our fair 
land of France." 

" I will put them to no such trial," replied Isabel. 
" Wherever I go, it shall be as one in humble station. 
I will cast from me all pretensions to that rank, the 
purple garments of which would be sad trammels on 
the limbs of a fugitive. Wealth I shall have none to 
display ; and though the sums which the king has caus- 
ed to be paid me, as heiress to my father and poor Hen- 
xy, may afford me all that I can wish or need, I must 
husband it well even to do that. No, no, I will seek 
the cottage rather than the castle, good father. Pala- 
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ce^ have brought me wo enough ; and in humble gsib 
and lowly station I shall find shelter and disguise which 
will not easily be penetrated. In the mean time, we 
must wait here, good father, till we hear more from 
Paris." 

" Faith, lady," replied the priest, "you may wait, if 
it so pleases you, but I must go on ; for the king^s an<> 
ger at all this business is desperately aroused, and a 
ship which is sailing before that hurricane cannot well 
lay-to. His majesty has sent me full speed to my poor 
cure, and I must be onward on tny way before night- 
fall." 

Isabel looked down, grieved and perplexed ; for she 
felt more thatn ever the need of sonle one on whose 
friendly aid > and counsel she could rely, who would ad* 
vise her in difficulties, aid her in danger, and support 
her under care and sorrow. While the fate of Bernard 
de Rohan had seemed decided ; while she could look to 
no other prospect but the desolate solitude of a disap- 
pointed heart ; while it wanted but the brief agony of 
the last fatal blow to sever her from worldly things for 
ever — absorbed in heir anguish for him — ^she had thought 
little of her own future fate and situation. The idea of 
a convent, however, had been always present to her 
mind as her only plaoe of refuge upon earth. She had 
laid out no plans upon the subject ; she had given it no 
reflection ; but it appeared as a thing decided, a some^ 
thing that was to b©. 

Now, however, the image of those gray walls, and 
silent cloisters, which she had looked upon as the only 
shelter where she could consume the melancholy hours 
of after-life, had passed away. The hope of uniting her 
fate to that of him ishe loved revived, and she determin- 
ed, as we have seen, to fly from those scenes where 
absolute power might at any time wring from her the 
hope which had so lately sprung up again. But the 
question of what was to be the next step — of the how; 
and the whither, and the when she was to fly, was 
pressed upon her imperatively by the ^ood priest's last 
words. 

If the wrath of the king, she thought, were so much 
excited, might it not speedily show itself towards her % 
Might he not foresee what she would do, and take meas- 
ures to ensure that she should not execute the plan that 
seemed to her the only one which tnia and 49Votod af- 
f]i9^tiQii could follow I 
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Thus it is mth' us all : impressed deeply with our 
own purposes, wishes, and feelings, we believe that 
other people must have a glass within their bosom to 
reflect them all at once, not knowing that the sensa^ 
tions of every individual throughout tl^ wide world are 
as variouMy modified as their feattires ; that it is as dif- 
ficult to find two hearts that feel, two minds that think 
exactly alike, as to find two faces that could not be 
distinguished from each other, or two bodies exactly 
similar; and that, in expecting or fearing that others 
should divine our impulses by their own, we calculate 
upon a thing which seldom if ever occurs. Our pur- 
poses may be discovered by a knowledge of our gener- 
al habits of thought and action ; but it rarely happens 
that the man is right who judges of another's motives 
by his own. 

" The king," she thought, " will immediately see and 
understand that affection will induce me to dedicate my 
whole life to sooth and comfort him I love, in adver- 
sity and exile, and his anger will lead him to take in- 
stant means to prevent me from so acting." 

Although it is true that the king's anger did produce, 
in some degree, the effect that she imagined, his con- 
duct proceeded from none of the motives she supposed. 
He never dreamed that she would think of so bold and 
daring a thing as to fly from his court, and remove 
herself from his power. Such an action at that time 
might be considered as little less than high treason, 
and the likelihood thereof never entered into Henry's 
mind. 

On such considerations, however, Isabel now acted ; 
and, after a few minutes' thought, she said, " Well, good 
father, since it is so, I must fly from the kine's wrath 
also* and I will fly at once, lest I be stopped altogether. 
By so acting, there will be no harm done. I will not 
believe that poor Bernard can be recaptured. God is 
too just and merciful to suffer one so innocent to perish. 
Even if he were, however, it matters not much whether 
I take the veil in this or in another land ; and even by 
flying at onqe, perhaps I may mislead his pursuers into 
a beUef that he has taken another course with me from 
that which he has reaUy followed. I will fly with you 
at once, then, good father, and you shall be my guide 
and my supporter." 

^*I would fain it should be so, my child,'' replied Fa" 
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ther WiUand ; ** but, in seeking to go with me, you are 
like a young fawn who should ask a hunted stag to take 
her under his protection when frightened by the cry of 
the hounds. They can trace me at every step, daughter, 
and doubtless have traced me on my way already* 
Thank God, there is more than one highway in France, 
and people that take two opposite roads may meet in 
the end. I have a plan for you, I have a plan for you. 
But we must be quick and active ; and, whatever we do 
now, we will do with a good heart, since hopa^ives us 
her light to lead us on." 

Father Willand remained with the lady till after the 
morning meal ; but then his mule was brought round, 
and he took his departure with a blessing on the house. 
A servant went with him down the avenue to open the 
grates for him; but to him good Father Willand said 
little or nothing, though he had talked for some time 
apart with an elder attendant, who had first given him 
entrance. All then resumed its quiet in the chateau. 
Few of the inhabitants were seen moving about The 
lady continued in her chamber with a young giri, who 
had become her immediate personal attendant since, 
on arriving at the court of Plrance, she had formally disr 
missed for ever the woman Marguerite, who had so 
basely betrayed her. . About five o'clock in the eveoing, 
hoivever, at the great gates of the park appeared an 
officer of the king, with three or four attendants and a 
horse-litter : a long, awkward contrivance, borne be- 
tween two horses, then much in use, although very lia- 
ble to accidents. Having announced that he came from 
the king, he was of course admitted immediately, and 
rode through the park to the chateau. 

''Inform your mistress,'* he said, to the servant whom 
he found in the hall, '* that I have the king's commands 
to escort her immediately to Paris, and, at the same time, 
search this chateau and the adjacent grounds, in order 
to ascertain that a prisoner, just escaped from jastice» 
is not here concealed." 

The servant replied that he would instantly inform the 
lady } and, while he retired to do so, the officer ordered 
some of his followers to examine strictly evevy part of 
the park. They proceeded at once to obey his com- 
mands ; but he himself was kept waiting in the hall for 
a considerable time. He heard doors open and voices 
oalliag, and one domestic asking another where their 
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mistreds was. At length it was announced to him that 
she could not be found ; and some declared that she must 
haye gone out to walk again in the grove above, while 
others vowed that she had never quitted the house. 

All soon became confusion, investigation, and doubt 
The lady and two of her household were absent, and 
from the removal of jewels, money, and clothing, it was 
clear that no intention of speedy returh was entertained. 
Every part of the chateau was searched, every part of 
the park, but nothing could be discovered. Every ser- 
vant was examined, every peasant in the neighbourhood, 
but no information of any kind could be obtained ; and 
it was universally asserted, that upon none of the three 
roads which led froih the chateau had any one been 
seen but peasants, with the single exception of the priest, ' 
whose path could be traced back distinctly to Fontaine* 
bleau. 



CHAPTER XV. 

In a small dark roomj situated at the end of a long 
passage up four flights of stairs, with the windows clo« 
sed in order that the light from a lamp on the table might 
not find its way forth into the streets without, set four 
men, whose habiliments did not certainly agree very 
well with the scenes in which they were found. AU 
were dressed well; two of them splendidly; and one, 
though more simple in his garments than the others, 
though small — perhaps even diminutive — inperson^and 
remarkably beautiful in features, had with him an air of 
power, determination^ and command, which marked him 
out as a man accustomed to the exercise of high authoiw 
ity, and conscious of possessing great influence of some 
kind* 

Though such was the personal appearance of the par^^ 
ty I have mentioned, the chamber in which they sat pre* 
sented nothing but bare walls, clumsy settles of wood, 
an oaken table bearing a brass lamp, a brazen sconce 
against the wall, and a hujp^e chimney of painted wood, 
jaundiced by the smoke of many a centui^'. 

Darkness bad covered the earth many an hour, and 
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the whole party sat there for several minutes without 
uttering a word, the smaller person we have mentioned 
remaining apparently immovable at the head of the la* 
ble, with his fine head resting upon a hand which was 
somewhat disproportioned to the size of his body, being 
large and muscular, and fixing his eyes with an expres- 
sion of some eagerness and anxiety upon the door which 
led into the passage. 

After this silence had continued for a Considerable 
time, however, he raised his head, saying, ** Snuff that 
candle in the sconce, Jarnac ; 1 fear he has failed in his 
attempt." 

" We should aU be in a rare scrape," replied the oth- 
er, who rose to do as he was told, *^ we should all be 
in a rare scrape if he should be caught and put to the 
torture." 

" Did you ever kill a wolf, Jamac V demanded the 
one who had first spoken. 

" Many a one, my lord," replied the other. '* But what 
of that?" 

" Why, if you have," replied his companion, " you 
have never heard him howl in his death. Now you 
would as soon make a wolf howl or a cat be silent when 
you are killing it, as you would make our good friend 
the chevalier say one word by all the tortures in the 
world. I know my man, and how entirely he can be 
trusted"" ^ 

'' I do wonder, I confess, mar6chal," said one of the 
dther gentlemen at the table, " that you make use oi 
such people in any way. In this instance, indeed, his 
services may he very appropriate ; but in the field ihe 
matter is different. What would the king say if he 
knew it t" 

" He does know it," replied the other; '* and he says 
what I will make you say^ some day, my good friend, 
when you see what these fellows can and will do in 
cases where their courage is put to the test. As to the 
man we have to deal with now, I can tell you^ that with 
all the honourable service of such gentlemen as you are, 
with all your skill, and courage, and ability, I should not 
have been able to maintain Piedmont two months, if it 
had not been for his assistance and for his intelligence." 

'' Why, what could Philip have done I" demanded the 
gentleman who had men. 
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** He would have given me a coup de Janaef^^^sxiswef^ 
ed the one ^t the head of the table, which reply caused a 
smiile to come upon the countenances of the rest. ^* But 
hark!'' he continued,^* I hear some one in the passage. 
Let us be upon omr guard." 

Scarcely 4iad he uttered the last words, when a quick 
and eager hand was laid uiK>n the lock, the door burst 
open, vid a man clothed with the black robe and cap 
of an exempt rushed in suddenly. One of the gentle- 
men laid his hand upon his sword; but the intruder 
paused ere he reached the table, and looked round as 
one bewildered upon the faces there collected, while he 
who sat at the head of the table rose and embraced him 
warmly, exclaiming, *' Welcome, mv poor friend! wel- 
come ! Close the door, Jarnac, and lock it. Are you 
pursued, De Rohan I If you are, we have another place 
of security for you, behind the panel there. Are yon 
pursued V^ 

*' I believe not," replied Bernard de Rohan. <* I think 
not. He who delivered me remains below to see ; but 
I do not think, Brissac, that any one saw how the mat- 
ter was accomplished. On my own hfe, it has all been 
so sudden that I myself scarcely knaw the facts; and 
to see you here, too, almost makes me fancy myself in 
a dream. How did it take place ) Was the jailer 
bribedl" 

'^ Nay," replied Brissac, " we know as little as you 
do : indeed, still less. All we can tell is, that our good 
friend the Chevalier Lenoir^— finding I had arrived in 
Paris secretly, in order to disabuse the king's ear. of the 
tales tdld him against Montmorency by the Guises, 
aiHi to obtain farUier assistance for myself in Savosrf 

* This alluded to the famous duel, which had taken place some 
years before, in the presence of the whole French court, between Jar- 
nac and La Chataigneraie, when the former, who was then quite an 
unknown yoong man, or only celebrated for his oourteons roanneni 
and foppery, overcame his adversatv, who was renowned for his fierce 
courage and skill in arms, by a back stroke, which divided the tendon 
of his leg. The latter ultimately died ; and the superb sapper which 
he had prepared m his tent to itogaLs the lords of the court whom he 
had inTiteo, with that lidicoious bimvtdo, to ravel with him after he 
should have killed Jarnac, was plundered in the mosr scandaloos 
manner by the lackeys of the court The expression of a eom de Jar- 
nae, to express an unexpected blow, passed into a proverb from this 
event 

t This private expedition of Brissac to Paris, for the purposes 
here suted, would seem to be beyond doabi ; and, illustrative of hit 

voL.n.— M 
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— came to seek me, and undertook to set you free iTrom 
prison if I would undertake to get you safely out of 
Paris." 

*' And so you did not believe me guilty, Brissae %^ 
exclaimed Bernard de Rohan, ^^ping his hand. 

'* How could I, my young friend V' replied Brissae. 
''How eould any one who knows yQU as I know you I 
First, I. do not think that any provocation would have 
tempted you to draw your sword on Henry of Brienne. 
Next, if you had done so in honourable strife, y^ou nev- 
er would have denied it ; and as to doing any such thing 
other than honourably, no one who has served with 
you could dream of such a thing for a moment. But 
tell us how the chevalier managed to free you. We 
were in no degree made acquainted with his plans, and 
are as curious as washerwomen to know how the thing 
was brought about.'' 

" I will tell you all that I know," replied the young 
gentleman, ** though that is but vei^ little. When they 
took me to the great Chfttelet, where judgment was to 
be pronounced, I observed f^w, if any persons near the 
entrance ; but when the sentence had been read, and I 
had spoken what I judged right, Z thought I heard, as 
we left the hall, a voice near me say in a low tone, 
^ Take courage.' I heeded it little, however ; but when 
I passed out of the building to be led back to the petit 
Ch&telet, I saw a great number of people round the 
gates, who followed us, and seemed to pity me, press- 
ing hard upon the archers with murmurs and sdme 
shouts. The small number of men with me, the words 
that I had hear^which made me think that one of the 
two ushers was my friend — ^and the demeanour of the 
crowd, made me entertain some hopes of escape, when 
suddenly, as we were crossing the bridge, a fresh body 
of archers ciime up, together with an exempt and an 
usher, surrounding me so closely that all hope vanished* 
The doors of the lesser Ch&telet were soon closed be- 
hind me ; the jailer, who is called Bertrand Saar, sent 
his keys by one of the under-keeper? of the prison, 
turning away his head, and not saymg a word hiniself. 
With an usher on one side, an exempt on the other, and 
several persons following, I was hurried along through 

great i>oweTB of sustaining fatigae, there exists a tradition that he 
never slept in a bed from the time he left bis headquartert till be 
reached ttM Fiench •capital. 
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the dark corridors. As we went, some loud conversa- 
tion was begun by the men behind regarding the mob, 
and the necessity of making haste away, lest it should 
increase to a danger^iis extent, and stone the guards, as 
had been done once before. At that moment I felt the 
exempt draw me nearer to him by the arm, and heard 
him whisper, * Yield yourself to me in all thingi. Be 
quick and dexterous in putting on what I. give you, and 
then follow likfB lightning when I say the word.' By 
this time we were at the dungeon door. The jailer Un- 
locked and drew it back, standing behind it with his lan- 
tern, as it filled up a considerable portion of the pas- 
sage. The archers and the rest of those who had been 
following were kept back a step or two by what seem- 
ed to me one of their officers, who stood in the middle 
of the passage talking to them eagerly. The usher, 
the exempt, and another officer of the archers came in 
with me into the dungeon ; and, while one snatched up 
the lamp, and, snuffing it against the wall, threw the 
whole place for a minute into darkness, the other cast 
Hiis black gown over my shoulders, aiid put the cap 
upon my head. Before I was well aware what was do- 
^ ing, the usher pushed me out before him, saying, * Come, 
let us be gone, and leave the prisoner to repose.' The 
officer set down the candle on the table with his back 
to the bed, saying * Good-night, Monsieur de Rohan ; 
I wish I could help you ;' and then followed the rest, 
turning the key with his own hands, and giving it after- 
ward to the jailer. In the mean while, the other two 
hurried me on, no one perceiving in the darkness and 
confusion that there was an exempt more than .the num- 
ber. The man who was by my side pushed me for- 
ward, whispering only, 'Be silent as the grave.' In 
passing out through the jailer's room, several were 
turning towards us as if to speak, and one of them ask- 
ed some of the archers to drink wine ; but an officer at 
that moment created a little confusion and jesting at 
the other side, by pulling the beard of Bertrand Saar, 
who sat half asleep over the fire. In the mean time 
we hastened on, and were soon past the gates. The 
crowd was thinner than before ; but a number of per- 
sons were still there, who saluted us with hootings and 
stones. The order was then given for the archers to 
disperse and follow them ; and I felt myself pulled on- 
ward by the sleeve, up one of the streets leading hith- 
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er. An officer of the ardiers was beside me, and I 
dared not say a word to mj friend, the exempt, on the 
other side, for fear of betraying myself. This contion* 
ed for some way, there being a group of persons run- 
ning on before, and every now and then turning to 
throw a stone or two, which took no effects Some o^ 
er archers who were coming on soon gave ]up the 
pursuit ; and what was my surprise then to see two of 
the mob that we had been following suddenly cease 
their flight and advance to meet us, sapng, * All is right ! 
the rest are gone!' The exempt then looked round, 
and said aloud, 'Disperse, then, and leave him with 
me ; I will meet you all ere daybreak to-morrow.' I 
then, for the first time, recognised one to whom I have 
owed my liberty before." ' 

" In other words," said the Mar6chal de Brissac, " our 
good friend the Chevalier Lenoir, or, to caU him by his 
more formidable name, Corse de Leon. But I hope and 
trust that he has got into no trouble himself, for this has 
been a bold attempt. Where did you leave him^ De 
Rohan V 

'* At the door of the house, my lord," replied the young 
cavalier. '' He said he would stay to see that we were ^ 
not pursued, and gave me some directions for finding * 
this room, which I wonder that I understood ; for, to 
say sooth, my brain was, and still is, so confused and 
perplexed, that I scarcely even now believe that all these . 
things are real." 

'* Run down, Jamac," said the mar6chal, ''run down, 
and see that no harm befalls our good friend. Ay, De 
Rohan," he continued, ''your brain may well turn round ; 
for, thoi^h I have seen yon front Death many a day as 
carelessly as if he Were but your adversary at a part^ 
in the Mall, yet he bears, another aspect when we sit 
and look; upon him calmly and deliberately, without 
the power to struggle against him or turn away our 
eyes." 

'' Alas! my dear lord," replied De Rohan, " that was 
not all. Were I to choose, I certainly would meet the 
great foe of human life in the battle-field or before the 
walled city, coming on the cannon ball or on the lance's 
point ; but still I do believe that I could meet him calm- 
ly and firmly also on the bed of sickness, or in any other 
way but in the shape of a dark, dishonourable end, the 
•port of grinning multitudes, fallen, and given up to dis. 
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grace, and charged with crimes my very heart abhors. 
It was all this that made death terrible ; and now, by 
the sudden change of all my feehngs, by this confusion 
of brain and perturbation of mind, I know for the first 
time fully how terribly apprehension and despair had 
cast me down.^* 

** Well, well, repose for a moment," said Brissac, 
" and we will pledge you in a cup of wine, for here am 
I lodged, with all conveniences to boot ; and in the lit- 
tle room hid behind the wainscot there we have both 
bottles and glasses, and all the refreshing aids of life. 
The king has sent me some choice vintages from his 
own cellar ; for he would not have it known for half of 
Italy that 1 am in his good town of Paris ; and I must 
needs go back before two days are over, to settle what 
remains unsettled in Savoy. Bring us out cups and bot- 
tles, Martigny. We must refresh our prisoner before 
we send him off again. Do you know,De Rohan, that 
you will have to ride far to-night V 
. " My lord, I am quite willing,^^ replied the young cav- 
alier. /* I cannot but feel that every moment I remain 
here, T peril your safety as well as my own." 

" Psha !" said Brissac. " Not so, be Bohan : I am 
too old a soldier not to lay i^y plans well beforehand, 
and to guard against all surprise. Here is a passport 
for two of my followers, Monsieur de Martigny there 
present, and a gentleman of the name of Marli. They 
are very accurately described. See if you would know 
your own picture. It was easily obtained from the king, 
who is so anxious to prevent the cardinal or his brother 
from knowing the fact of my being in Paris, that he him- 
self enjoined me to get my followers, few as they are, 
out of the city by slow degrees and quiet means. There 
is an order already sent to the gates to give immediate 
exit to two gentlemen bearing this passport, and the 
horses Will be here ere half an hour is over. Make the 
best of your way to our good friends the Swiss, and then 
by Geneva round to Savoy. By taking that road you 
will not be recognised ; and, when we meet among the 
Alps, we will arrange some farther plan for your safety 
and your comfort. But here come Jarnac and the chev- 
alier. Welcome! welcome! Monsieur Lenoir. This 
is indeed a coup de main worthy of a Lautrec or a Bour- 
bon. Is all quiet without ?" 

" All is quiet, my lord," replied Corse de LedBt who 
M2 
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stood at the end of the table while he spoke, gazing 
with calm seriousness sometimes on Brissac, sometimes 
on Bernard de Rohan, and never suffering his lip to be 
moved into a smile. " All is quite quiet, my lord, and 
will, 1 trust, remain so till to-morrow nooming, when 
they must necessarily discover this gentleman's flight/' 

" It will be discovered ere thiit, I fear," replied Ber- 
nard de Rohan ; " for good Father Willand left me not 
long ago, (0 bear back mv reply to. the king, promising 
to return to me speedily.** 

" That is unfortunate,** replied Corse de Leon. "I 
met the gpod priest not long ago, and was about td 
make him acquainted with our plan, for he might have 
assisted us much. He was in haste, however, and I 
told him to meet me in the Arcade at the Cordeliers ; 
but, as I passed by the spot, he had not yet arrived ; and, 
hearing that the archers if^rere marching down to take 
you to the great Ch&telet for judgment, I knew that 
there was no time to be lost." 

*' From Monsieur de Rohan's account," said Brissac, 
" you must have had conifederates among these arch- 
ers." 

" I had,** answered Corse de Leon, dryly ; " and I had 
archers of my own besides. The only difficulty was to 
find an excuse for mingling with the others ; but that 
was soon gained by throwing a few stones ; and, what 
between the connivance of some and the ignorance of 
others, the matter passed easily enough. There was 
many a one, doubtless, suspected something, but did not 
choose to speak at the time, and will take care to hold 
their tongues now, so that the matter may possibly 
never be known. That mad rebel, Jsnic^ot, indeed, had 
wellnigh spoiled the whole affair. As Bertrand Saar 
sat by the fire, resolved to see nothing of what was 
going on, the impudent villain pulled his beard, present-* 
ing to the eyes of the town jailer the face of the most 
notorious swindler in Paris, joined to the body of an 
archer of the pr6y6t's lieutenant. However, this is a sad 
mishap that the good priest should go thither unpre- 
pared; and there is nothing for it, my lord, but that 
Monsieur de Rohan should go forth at once before the 
alarm is given, otherwise the gates will be shut. I wiU 
leave orders for my own people, and will ffo i^i^h hiuL 
My horse is ready saddled, we can find the other two 
at the stablea." 
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** But I have got no pass for you, my |[Ood cheralier,^ 
replied De Brissac. ^' The one I obtained only speci- 
fies two, and one of those must be Martigny. Come, 
fill up the cup, De Rohan, and drain it off. You will 
need strength, for there is nothing relaxes the istrong 
sinew like grief." 

"I always bear my own passport, my lord," replied 
Corse de Leon to that part of Brissac's speech which 
was addressed to him. " They do not stop me at town 
gates in general." 

*• On mv life," said Brissac, •* you have come very 
near the king's majesty, most noble chevalier. You 
furnish your own passports, and proi^ide your own arch- 
ers ; open the doors of prisons, and cause the town gates 
to be unbarred at your pleasure. You surely must be 
the king himself." 

" Not of France, nor of Paris," replied Corse de Leon, 
'* for here we are all in bonds ; but on the mountain- 
side, my lord, I am king—king of myself, which is the 
only kingdom that I covet; and now, thank Heaven, I 
shall be there again right soon. A city alws^ys makes 
me feel sickly — not in body, but in mina. Let us away, 
however; let us away, for there is no time to spare." 

"Yet a moment," said Brissac, "yet a moment. 
Come with me in here, De Rohan. You are not equip- 
ped as becomes Monsieur de Marii;" and, leading his 
young friend through the small door in the panelling 
which led into a little room beyond, he soon brought 
bim forth again with his dress completely changed, his 
mustaches cut short, and various other alterations ef- 
fected, for the purpose of transforming his appearance. 
Corse de Leon, however, seemed to consider duch ar- 
rangements very unnecessary, and somewhat like a 
waste of precious moments ; for* during the whole time 
that they were proceeding, he stood at the end of the 
table with his arms still folded upon his chest, and his 
eyes bent down, but speaking no word to any one, and 
indicating a consciousness of the scene around him only 
by slowly beating the floor with the heel of his boot, and 
once or twice raising his eye to the door in the panel. 
t Monsieur de Martigny, who seemed to know more of 
the brigand th^n the other two gentlemen, marked the 
little signs of impatience that he displayed ; and, in or- 
der not to waste time, prepared himself hurriedly for de^ 
partare, brought his hat from the other room, buckled on 
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his sword, which lay upon one of the settles, filUd his 
pockets with various things he thought might be needed 
on the journey, and was ready to set out when Brissac 
^nd his young friend returned. The moment they ap- 
peared, the brigand seized Bernard de Rohan by the 
arm, saying, ''Come! come! We shall have notice 
given of your escape at the gates. Come !" and, with- 
out taking any farther leave of the mar^chal or his com- 
panions, he hurried the young cavalier through the pas- 
sage and down the stairs. Brissac followed, with Mon- 
sieur do Martigny, till they reached the door, and there, 
grasping De Rohan^s hand, he bade God speed him, and 
saw him depart. 

The three then walked on rapidly till they came into 
a small back street occupied principally by stables. 
Corse de Leon left them there for a moment, saying he 
would find his horse and come to them ; and, knocking 
at one of the stable doors, Monsieur de Martigny led his 
companion into a close building, where a boy, who deem- 
ed the only peroon up, hastened to put the bits into the 
mouths of two strong horses which stood ready saddled. 
They were brought forth in a minute, and Bernard and 
his companion mounted ; but, before they were well 
seated in the saddle, the noise of a horse's feet cominff 
quick was heard, and Corse de Leon rode up and led 
them on their way. 

In a few minutes they arrived at the city gates, slack- 
ening their pace as they approached for fear of exciting 
suspicion. All was quite tranquil, however ; and an old 
man, who was sleeping in the lower story of a tower 
which ihen formed one of the gates of Paris, was with 
difficulty wakened to give them egress. Monsieur de 
Martigny tendered the pass ; but the man, without look- 
ing at it, rubbed his sleepy eyes, saying, ''I know, I 
know. They sent up word an hour ago. People going 
to join Monsieur de Brissac, are not you V* 

" Exactly so," replied Martigny, with a smile ; and the 
old man, unlocking and unbolting the heavy gates, drew 
them slowly back, and suffered the party to issue out 
into the suburb. 

They all continued silent till they had passed the last 
houses; but when they reached a spot where the fields 
and vineyards began to appear around them, Corse de 
Leon paused for an instant upon a little rise, from which 
the whole city of Pahs could be seen gathered together, 
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with the moon low down In the sky, lighting the sweet 
valley of the Seine, and casting the town into dark 
masses of deep shade. 

" Now i can breathe !" he said, " now I can breathe ! 
Oh, cursed heap of stones ! while I remain in your small 
dens of corruption and wickedness, I feel as if the very 
air I breathe were thick and loathsome with every abom- 
ination under the sun ; as if the sky above me were 
loaded with groans, and tears, and curses, and lies ; add 
.as if the ground under my feet were ready to yawn, and 
swallow up the abode of cruelty, and deceit, and folly 
in which I stand.. I never enter your gates but a load 
like that of death seems to fall upon my heart. I nev* 
erqait you but the wide world of God se^ms moreheati- 
tifiu, more sweet, more enchanting than before, from the 
contrast with this foul world of man^s handiwork." 

Having thus given vent to feelings which seemed to 
have been long gathering in his heart, he rode on with 
his two companions, and for the rest of their way during 
that night showed himself much more talkative than was 
common with him. His conversation was still of the 
same wild and enthusiastic tone as usual ; and Monsieur 
de Martigny, who had a considerable share of the mere 
man of the world in his nature, either fell into fits of 
thought, scarcely attending io what he considered ram- 
bhng nonsense, or merely listened to what Corse de 
Leon said, and smiled at his vehemence and enthusiasm. 

Bernard de Rohan, on his part, however, joiped in 
conversatioh with him from time to lime, and at length 
induced him to speak calmly and connectedly on vari- 
ous subjects, in regard to which he required informa- 
tion ; for, since he had been imprisoned, he had been en- 
abled to obtain no intelligence of Isabel de Brienne, or 
even of the movements of the court of Prance. When 
he heard where she was, the natural desire of seeing 
her and informing her of hia safety immediately took 
possession of him, and he proposed, -as they passed not 
far from Nogent, to visit the place of her temporary 
abode. Monsieur de Martigny strongly opposed his 
wishes in this respect ; but Corse de Leon listened with 
a smile, and s^ he did not see why it should not be 
undertaken. ^' There is nothing like danger," he add- 
ed, *• for a brave man.*' 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Wk must now pass oyer a brief space of time. It 
was in the spring of the year: though the bright sea- 
son was still unconfirmed, the day had been as way- 
ward as a spoiled child, now full of magical brightness 
and false promises of splendour, now drowned in stormy 
tears and overshadowed with lowering clouds. The 
morning had been warm and sunny,' but the evening 
was cold and boisterous ; and round the ivindows and 
doors of a tavern on the hill- just above Lyons, the wind 
roared and the storm pelted, as if resolved to force an 
entrance. 

In despite of the howling, however, warmth, and mer- 
riment, and loud laughter reigned within. In the wide 
black fireplace, enormous logs of wood blazed and 
crackled tis if it had been winter ; and, though there is 
every reason to believe that the fragrant and potential 
liquor called punch was unknown in France, and ardent 
spirits seldom, if ever, to be met with, yet a more gen- 
erous substitute was found in the red blood of the rich 
grape of the Rhone, which, mulled with sugar and spices, 
was flowing copiously among a party of men who, seated 
round the table, were employing various means of set- 
ting at defiance the tempest that raged without. One 
personage, who had arrived later than the rest, sat tear- 
ing to pieces an enormous capon ; another was finish- 
ing his dessert of dried fruits and savoury salt-meats 
from Italy ; and the rest, who had imbibed a portion 
somewhat more than sufficient, perhaps, of the warm 
beverage we have talked of, wrangled and laughed, and 
jested and railed, and shook the dice and shuffled the 
cards with all the^fierceness and reckless ribaldry which 
generally accompanies those diabolical inventions of the 
spirit of all evil. One of the men thus engaged was 
remarkably handsome, perhaps the word ought to be 
beautiful, in feature ; strong and powerful, too, was he 
in form ; but the expression of the countenance was as 
dark and sinister as it is possible to conceive. 

Now, however, he had drank much, was winning 
largely, and loud laughter expanded his countenance ; 
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but riotous merripnent was not able to banish the fierce 
and meaning glance of his eye, or take away the bull- 
dog-like drawing down of the comers of his under lip, 
when for a moment he paused to consider his game. 
Whenever a turn took place in favour of his adversary, 
he looked at him as if he could iliurder hirti ; and on the 
other winning one solitary game out of many, the ruf- 
fian drew his dagger from the sheath, and struck the fine 
blade through the whole pack of cards, nailing them to 
the board at which he sat. Then, casting the dice into 
the fire, he vowed he would play no mpre^ and, sweep- 
ing up his winnings, took another deep draught of the 
hot wine. 

''Well, Master Geronimo,'' said the man who was 
busy with the capon, " you have won enough for one 
night, I should think ! You need not be in such a pas- 
sion with the cards." 

'* I will be in a passion with anything," cried the Ital- 
ian, with a fierce and beastly oath. ''Nothing shall 
cross me without feeling my passion." 

" Except our good Lord of Masseran," replied ttie oth- 
«r. " Faith, he will cross you, and you must not cross 
him. Master Geronimo." 

" Why say you that ? Why say you that ?" demand- 
ed the other, fiercely, and feeling for the hilt of his sword. 

"Nay, nay, be quiet," replied the other, in a calm 
tone. " We have but met here for one night, you going 
up to Paris, and we coming down from it, and we inay 
as well spend it without brawling. How left you our 
^od lord ? How has he passed the long three months 
since he left us in Paris 1" 

" You said that I dared not cross him," said Geroni- 
mo, still returning to the matter of ofience : " why said 
you that % If you said it out of your own head, I will 
cut your throat." 

" It wo*nH be the first you have cut," replied the oth- 
er, coolly. " But you sha'nH cut mine ; for, if you show 
cold iron. Til have the host and the halberdiers in : but 
why I said you dared not cross him, if you will know, 
was because I saw him push you out of his presence, 
with an ill word, just before he and you, and the rest of 
you, left Paris to go home." 

" He had better not push me again !" muttered Ge- 
ronimo, between his teeth, with another horrible oath : 
" he has more need to fear me than I have to fear him. 
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I could tell a tale of him, if I liked, that would set his 
head as high as Montfaucon, as you Frenchmen say. 
But no more of that ! I may have to give him a sleep* 
ing dose some day. Here, some more wine ! Why. 
the fiend have the man ! he thinks we are babies, and 
drink out of pap-spoons." 

'' But tell us, Geronimo,'' said the other, not nnwiU*- 
ing to change the conversation, " how have yoq, and 
my lord, and the rest, passed the winter in Savoy t'^ 

'' Why, in building up the fortifications," he replied^ 
" and listing new soldiers, and hunting wolves, and hang- 
ing five of Corse de Leon's band, whom we caught like 
partridges in a net, while they were helping the peas* 
ants to dig out old Gandelot's. inn, which was buried in 
the last avalanche." ^ 

'* 1 heard there were ten," replied the other. " You 
surely hanged ten, did you not !" 

" Oh yes, we hanged ten," replied the man; "for we 
hanged all that we found, to show ourselves impartial ; 
but five of them were peasants." 

*' Ybu had better not let Corse de Leon get hold of 
you," replied the other. 

'* I should like to get hold of him," answered Geron* 
imo : *' I would soon hang him to a gutter-spout, and 
set him dangling from the battlements." 

The other shook his head doubtfully, and looked 
round the room like a frightened villager^fter a ghost- 
story. '' Corse de Leon," said he, at length, *' is not 
one to be so easily dealt with. I would rather. Master 
Geronimo, have laid down my right hand and had it 
cut off, than have given him Such cause for offence as 
you have given. He will not forget you, depend upon 
It." 

"Let him remember, me. He shall have cause !^ 
replied Geronimo, with an air of Jbravado. But, never* 
theless, in spite of wine and all other things, it was ev- 
ident his companion's evil auguries produced an effect 
upon him. He fell into fits of gloomy thought, talked 
of o^er things, told various stories of the sayings and 
doings of the Lord of Masseran since his return to Pied- 
iBont^ boasted that his master could set the Mar^chal 
d<b Brissac at defiance if he thought fit, and ever and 
anon applied himself again to the hot wine, till his eye 
acquired- a vacant stare, and, with a great effort, he rais- 
ed himself from his seat, madi his way with an unsteady 
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dart towards the door, and tumbled up the stairs of the 
inn to seek his place of repose. 

After a heated and fierv night of feverish drunken* 
ness, Geronimo woke early, Just in time to hear the 
noise of a horse^s feet Quitting the door of the inn. 
He started out of bed, believing that the sound might 
be occasioned by the dei>arture of his companions of 
the night before, leaving him to pursue his way towards 
Paris, and proceeding as rapidly as possible to Savoy. 
Such was not the case, however ; and, when he thrust 
his head out of the lattice, he could see nothing but a 
single horseman riding away, and taking the high road 
for Paris. Partly dressing himself in haste, he descend- 
ed to the inn-yard, and caused one of the horseboys 
to pour several buckets of water over his head and neck, 
wMch, although it scarcely penetrated the thick, black 
curls of his hair, served greatly to diminish the feverish 
heat Which the preceding night's debauch had left. 

While thus employed, the other person with whom 
he had wrangled on the preceding evening, and who, as 
we have seen, was also a follower of the Lord of Mas- 
seran, approached him with a dark but meaning smile; 
and, as soon as the horseboy was gone, he said, ** You 
missed a good opportunity last night, Geronimo." 

" How so ? how so V demanded the Italian : " I won 
every game but one." 

" I speak not of the cards," answered the other. *' Lis* 
ten! I was up early this morning — before daylight; 
and, about half an hour ago, some one comes down the 
stairs with a quiet step. A horse was brought round ; 
and I thought I mi^ht as well look out and see who it 
was. The man had got into the saddle ; but I had a 
good look at his face as he t.urned in answer to the 
host's * God give you good^day, sir;' and, if ever there 
was a face like that of Corse de Leon, it was that of 
him who rode away. I saw him once," he continued, 
seeing that Geronimo became somewhat pale, and mu- 
sed for a moment or two* " I saw him once,' when I 
was in service with the Count de Meyrand— when we 
made the sham attack upon my good Lord of Masseran 
and the yojung lady, and were canying them offl You 
may reeoUect The real brigands came up» and deliv* 
ered them from us false ones." 

"Ay, I recollect," replied Geronimo; "for I remem- 
ber, in the first affray, I s^it my sword through that 
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young scoundrel who was molting love to Mistress Mar- 
guerite, the Lady IsabePs maid. No one looked wheth- 
er the wound came from behind or before ; but it s^Uled 
that business, which was enough for me.'^ 

" Ah !^^ said the other, returning pertinaciousl;^ to thio 
subject, which he saw annoyed his companion, **I 
should not wonder if this fellow — ^this Corse de Leon — 
had heard all we were saying last, night, and were to 
keep a watch for you, Master Geronimo. He has gone 
straight on, upon the road to Paris.^' 

^' Which roadV demanded Geronimo, assuming a 
look of unconcern. ^ I shall go after him.'' 

" Oh," answered the other, •* he can but go one road, 
I imagine. He will never take the road by Moulins. 
That is too public for him ; and, besides, the aubergiste 
tells me that he has taken the way to Neuville, just the 
same road that you are going yourself.'' 

"Were you and I to follow him," said Geronimo, 
'* and take him alive or dead I His head is worth a 
thousand crowns, at. least." 

" Oh, not I," answered the other; " I have no time 
for such an expedition. You know my lord wrote that 
we were to come down with aU speed. But you can 
follow him alone, you know, Geronimo. You are just 
the man to cross swords with Corse de Leon." 

" I shall not go out of my way to seek him," replied 
the bravo 'r '* but if he should come in my way, that is 
another affair." 

" Well," rejoined the other, "well. We will accom- 

gany you a league or so on the road as soon as we 
ave done breakfast. That will not be much out of our 
way." 

Geronimo did not seem at all well assured whether 
this proposal was palatable to him or not; for there 
might be an idea lurking at his heart of changing his 
own proposed course, and taking the road by Moulins 
instead of that on the Savoyard side of the Rhone. On 
second thoughts, however, it appeared to him that, in 
case of being waylaid by Corse oe Leon, it would cer- 
tainly be no uncomfortable thing to have a few good 
companions, and he trusted that he should be able to per- 
suade them to go farther than they first intended. How- 
ever that might be, it was remarkable how slow he was 
in despatching his breakfast, and how many little things 
he had to do after, which delayed him till the others 
became impatient. 
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At lengftfa, after more than an lioiir had been con- 
sumed io this manner, Oeronimo and the other servants 
of the Lord of Masseran mounted their horses and rode 
on ; but, as soon as his malicious comrade had seeii him 
fahrly on the rpad to Neuville, so far that he could not 
retread his steps without acknbwledging that he was 
afraid of the redoubted name of the brigand, the others 
took their leave to a man, in spite of all entreaties, and 
left him to go upon his way alone. 

Geronimo ro^e at a very slow pace, and examined 
carefully every object that preceded him on the way ; 
but at length, notwithstanding his tardiness, he per- 
ceived on the road before him, at some short distance 
beyond Neuville, a horseman going still slower than 
himself. This personage was, at the moment, riding 
up one of the high hills which, in that part of the coun- 
try, diversify the road ; and, though he was at such a 
distance that the Italian certainly could by no means 
see one limb or feature distinctly, imagination immedi- 
ately supplied the outline of Corse de Leon. 

Geronimo showed no haste, to overtake him ; and, in- 
deed, determined to cross the Saone at the very first 
place Where he codld find an opportunity. It unfortu- 
nately happened, however, that, at the top of the hill, 
just within sight, was a stnall cabaret ; and, at the mo- 
ment that Geronimo reached a little stream which 
flowed through the bottom of the valley into the Saone, 
he saw the wayfarer before him pull up his horse, a boy 
run out and catch the rein, and the rider dismount and 
enter the house. 

Geronimo checked his beast also, and asked himself 
what he should do next. At first he thought of riding 
on as hard as possible, passing the inn, and taking a 
boat at Trevoux to cross the river ; but then, again, a 
gallant determination suggested itself of going at once 
to the cabaret, denouncing Corse de Leon as a notori- 
ous brigand, and calling upon the host and his family 
for assistance in securing him. 

Two or three considerations, however, prevented him 
from adopting this plan. In the first place, it was gen- 
erally reported that Corse de Leon never travelled any- 
where without having help at hand ; and so sudden and 
wonderful had been the appearance of aiders and abet- 
tors on various occasions, that the more superstitious 
people of Savoy were inclined to believe that he had 
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aQ infernal confederate, whose ubiquity is very gener- 
ally apparent. In the next place, the Italian had to re- 
meqiber that the people X)n that side of the Saone had 
a goodly reputation for occasionally plundering the 
boats which came down the river, and therefore that 
Corse de Leon might very possibly have a confederate 
in the host of the cabaret himself. 

There was, however, one other course to be pursued, 
which Geronimo did npt fail to adopt. By the side of 
the little stream that we have mentioned, a good bridle- 
road ran up into the country. Although well acquaint- 
ed with the district, in consequence of its neighbour- 
hood to Chambery, Geronimo was not quite sure of 
what town or city, village or hamlet, this might lead him 
to. It was easily calculated, however, that it could not 
take him far from Loyes or Chalamont ; and one thing 
seemed still more certain, which was, that it would lead 
him out of the way of Corse de Leon. After pausing, 
then, for a moment, and looking with a satisfied eye at a 
sweet row of trees, which, even in their somewhat na« 
ked state, concealed the road from the view of ai^ one 
at a distance, he turned his horse^s head to the right, 
. and rode along much more at his ease after he had Tost 
sight of the highway to^ Trevoux. He met with a few 
impediments, indeed ; for that part of the country is en* 
cumbered with large tanks, pools, and Uttle lakes, form- 
ing th^ heads of various small rivers running into the 
Rhone, the Saone, and the Ain. The country is some- 
what desolate, too ; and, though at that time it was very 
well peopled, if we may use the term, with tall trees 
and thick bushes, yet human habitations w«re scanty, 
and the sight of man's face a blessing which was rarely 
vouchsafed to the traveller. 

Geronimo, however, did not mind any of (hese things : 
certain marks and signs of a country that he knew be- 
gan to appear; and, a sensation of satisfaction at having 
left Corse de Leon far behind him, renewed his confi- 
dence in himself, and made him feel very certain that 
if they had met and come to blows, he would have had 
the advantage in the contest. He had even worked 
himself up into a feeling resembling regret because he 
had not gone on and risked his own life to gain the 
thousand crowns which Corse de Leon^s head was sup- 
posed to be worth to any man who took it. 

The sun was upon the eve of setting when he reached 
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one of tlioae large clear pools that we have mentioned. 
It lies not very far from the small hamlet of Chala- 
mont and the village of Marheux, and about a mile from 
^e spot where one of the ways from Trevoux to Bonrg 
joins the road from Mont Luel to the latter place. A 
large screen of fine trees lay to the westward of this 
little lake; and the setting san, casting a lengthened 
shadow on the glassy bosom of the water, left two 
thirds of the whole expanse in profound darkness^ while 
the rest was glowing with every magnificent colour 
which gilds a southern sky in the last half hour of day. 

There was a stillness, and a grandeur, and a solitude 
about the scene which was fine and solemn. Not a 
living creature was to be seen except when a wild wa- 
ter-hen, startled by the sudden appearance of the Italian, 
raised herself a few inches above the bosom of the lake, 
and skimmed along into the darkness of the shadow, 
carrying away a long line of rippling light behind her, 
as her wings and feet stirred the water over which she 
flew. Neither was a trace of man's footsteps to be 
seen, nor a sound to be heard, but the wintry cry of the 
woodpecker as he flew along, seeming to laugh in his 
own undisturbed solitude. 

Gerouimo was not one to feel the beauty of the scene ; 
but its solemnity he did feel; for such spots have a 
something which speaks to every heart, good or bad, 
light or heavy, of things beyond the mere existence of 
the day. They may waken memories ; they may arouse 
thoughts of the future ; but, in some shape, they impel to 
reflection — reflection, the great chastiser of the wicked. 

There were many things in the bosom of the man 
who there rode along which shrunk from the scourge of 
thought ; and he was in the act of applying spurs to the 
sides of his jaded horse, in order to escape from the im- 
pression of the scene' and reach a resting-place for the 
Bight, when suddenly, as if from the depth of the wood, 
a tall man on horseback came out inco the road, and 
Coxse de Leon himself stood before him. 

The Italian recoiled as if he had seen a serpent ; and, 
to say the truth, his heart sunk at the sight. It was not 
that he was a coward ; for such Was anything but the 
case. He was one remorseless of bloodshed ; careless 
of human life ; confident in his own powers ; quick, 
ready, and fearless in danger. But there is almost al- 
ways some one before whom the spirit foils, the heart 
N3 
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sinks, who is feared without even reasonable canse, and 
before whom Qenias itself quails, as did that of Antony 
before Octavius. Such was the case with the man we 
'speak of and Corse de Leon. Geronimo hated him, but 
feared him also ; and the bhgand was, perhaps, the only 
man that the Italian did fear. To Geronimo the sooth- 
sayer might have spoken the exact words which the poet 
supposes he addressed to Antony : 

" Th^ spirit which keeps thee 
Is coaraffeoas, high, unmatchable. 
Where Caesar's is not ; but near him, thy angel 
Becomes a fear." 

All thought of retreat, however* was now in vain. 
There was nothing for it but to fight. He never enter- 
tained a thought of Corse de Leon suffering him to pass 
unmolested. He never supposed for a moment, as many 
men might have thought, that the brigand, whom he had 
never seen but once, and then only for an instant, would 
sot recollect him. 

Had he entertained such ideas, indeed, they would 
have been quickly dissipated ; for Corse de Leon drew 
up his horse within a few yards of him, and* gazfag upon 
him with a calm and bitter smile, said, *' 1 have been 
long looking for you I Get off your beast !" 

" No, I will not,'' replied the Italian. " Why should I 
get off my horse V 

^ Because,'' replied Corse de Leon^ "you have given 
yourself a long round, and forced me to taike a long round 
loo, in order to meet you. You have had the worst 
road, however, and I have changed my horse since, so 
that yours is the most tired. Get off your horse, I say, 
and be quick. There is no need that any other brute 
should take part in the business we have to settle but 
yourself;" and, as he spoke, he himself dismounted. 

The man slowly did as he was commanded ; but, as 
he swung his leg out of the stirrup, Corse de Leon saw 
him put his hand for an instant into his bosom. 

The next moment he crouched behind the beast he 
had been riding. There was a flash and a report, and 
the brigand's horse fell prone beside him as the limbs 
suddenly lost all power. The shot, before it reached 
the beast, however, passed through the breast of Corse 
de Leon*s doublet ; and, had the hand of the bravo been 
as steady as it usually was, the days of his adversary 
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had most certainly come to an end at that moment ; for, 
with his usual fearless boldness, the brigand had sprung 
to the ground on the side next to his foe. 

Fear, however, had don^ its work with Geronimo : his 
hand, which had seldom, if ever, been known to miss its 
mark, shook as he fired ; but, the moment that he beheld 
the horse of Corse de Leon fall, while the brigand him- 
self stood firm, he called down a dreadful curse upon his 
oWn head for his stupidity, and, nerving his heart for 
the last terrible struggle, drew his sword and cast away 
the rein. , 

But the more fierce from what had just occurred. 
Corse de Leon was upon him in a moment. Each had 
thrown aside his cloak ; each was armed, as was cus- 
tomary in those days, with sword and dagger ; and there 
were also two large pistols still undischarged at the bow 
of the brigand's saddle. 

" You shall have fair arms, mercenary butcher,'* he 
exclaimed, as he rushed upon his adversary like an ea- 
gle in the stoop. " You shall have fair arms, though 
you do not deserve them. Now let us see how you dare 
face Corse de Leon." 

Skilful as he was in all sorts of arms, making a trade 
of a sort of juggler-like dexterity, knowing every feint, 
and pass, and turn, and guard which were customary 
among Italian swordsmen— the mdst famous at that time 
in Europe — powerful, young, active, and fighting for life, 
Geronimo was nevertheless no more a match for Corse 
de Leon than a fox is for a lion. He felt it himself in a 
moment. He felt that all he could do was to prolong 
the struggle, to grasp by every eflbrt at a few moments 
more life, in the desperate hope of some accident, some 
fall, some shp giving him the advantage. 

The countenances of the two spoke at once the dif- 
ference of their skill and ,po wers. The Italian defended 
himself, and lunged at his adversary with teeth hard set, 
and fierce, eager, straining eyes. Corse de Leon drove 
him along the road, round and round the dead horse, 
sometimes against the bank, sometimes to the margin 
of the water, with a stern brow, indeed, and a quick and 
a glancing eye, but with a calm, coatemptuous smile 
upon his Up, that seemed to show he held him in utter 
scorn. ' 

Notwithstanding his superiority, however, although 
the point of his sword kept playing round the blade oi 
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his adversary as if it were a matter of mere amuse- 
ment, and every now and then quivered within an inch 
of his bosom, still he suffered Geronimo to escape the 
death which seemed imminent at each instant. The 
bravo felt that Corse de Leon was playing with him. 
It seemed like a sort of nrental torture to which the other 
was subjecting him, to keep him long in the struggHng 
agonies of death before he slew him. The torment be- 
came too great to bear ; and he lunged more and more 
fiercely, almost anxious to bring the contest to an end 
any how ; but at length a faint hope came over him. 
The brigand might wish to subdue him, but to spare his 
life; and he exclaimed, in a somewhat hunible tone, 
'* You take not your full advantage, noble sir ! What 
would you have 1" 

" I will tell you soon," replied Corse de Leon; and, al- 
most at the same moment, the Italian received a severe 
wound in the shoulder, which deluged his arm and side 
with blood. " Now," exclaimed Corse de Leon, stern- 
ly, " tell me who it was that slew Henry of Brienne." 

'* I know not," answered the man, doggedly, dropping 
his sword's point, and retiring a. step in order to keep 
upon his guard ; ^ I know not^ Bernard tie Rohan, I sup- 
pose." 

'' Do you think," said Corse de Leon, gazing sternly 
in his face, "do you think Nature is herself so false as 
to suffer you to utt«r such a base lie without writing the 
refutation upon your dogged browi Yqur life is in my 
hands, and I again demand the truth of you. You can- 
not deceive me, for I know that you were alone with 
Henry of Brienne at the very time the murder must have 
taken place. I ask you, Did you kill him! and if- you 
did, will you bear witness against the man that set 
you on 1" 

*^ As I hope for salvation; and believe in the Holy 
Mother," replied the man, "/did not kill him." 

"Then who did?" demanded the brigand, fiercely. 
" You were the accomplice, if not the doer of the deed. 
Answer me, I say, for I will know." 

" If I tell, will you spare my life?" demanded the 
man. "Will you spare my life, and let me go freeV' 

Corse de Leon rolled his eyes over him sternly and 
fiercely, leaning upon his sword, and seeming to be 
agitated by a strong struggle within himself. " I will 
not promise V* he replied, at length. <* Butcher, I will 
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not promise! Yoa owe me much blood; but be you 
sure, at all events, that if you do not tell, yoa die with- 
in this half hour." 

" Then have at you at once," exclaimed the Italian ; 
and, springing across the intervening space with one of 
those fierce bounds for which his nation were then fa- 
mous, he endeavoured to strike his dagger into the 
heart of his adversary. 

' He knew not the man with whom he had to contend, 
however; and, in an instant, before he could strike the 
blow, the right hand of Corse de Leon grasped his wrist 
with an iron pressure that nothing could resist, and the 
dagger which armed the brigand^s left passed through 
his adversaries shoulder, and made him writhe for a 
moment with intense pain. Corse de Leon cast him 
back upon the sand, and all consciousness seemed to 
leave the d&rk eyes of the Italian, who, after rolling for 
a moment in agony, gave a sharp shudder and became 
quite still. 

The brigand turned him over with his foot, looked at 
the wound, and put his hand upon his heart, murmur- 
ingi ** I hope I have not killed him !' If I have, we 
have lost the clew." He raised himself up again, how* 
ever, the next moment with a smile, saying, '* He is not 
dead ! It is but the pain I He will soon be upon his 
feet again !" and, unbuckling his belt, he tied it tightly 
round the brave's arms. He then uttered his own loud 
whistle, and in a few minutes two other horsemen 
stood beside him. Not many words were spoken ; but, 
ere a quarter of an hour more had passed, the spot where 
the strife had taken place had i:esumed its silent soli- 
tude, and no other evidence of the events just recorded 
remained, except a dark pool of blood here and there, 
and the dead horse of ihe brigand, stripped of its trap- 
pings. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

Were this work a romance instead of a true history, 
it might be necessary to apologize for turning from 
more stirring scenes to speak of some of the dry details 
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of policy, the movements of armies, and the intrigfaes 
of courts. On such political themes, however, we shall 
pause as little as possible, inasmuch as, even in the tru- 
est history, they are of very little importance when 
compared with the movements of the heart of man, the 
efforts of his mind, or the progress of his understanding. 

During the autumn of 1558, and in the winter ami 
spring of 1559, the difficult negotiations still continued 
which terminated in the pacification of Europe by the 
peace of Cateau Cambresis. But, in the mean time, 
while great efforts were made in the cabinet by eiach 
party to gain the utmost on its own side, the same took 
place in the field, and the immortal name of Guise ac- 
quired additional glory by defending the northern fron- 
tier of France, by driving back the enemies of his coun* 
try beyond her old established boundaries, and by inter- 
posing the shield of his valour and his skill between 
the throne of his sovereign and a successful enemy. 

The troops, however, which were required to enable 
him to effect such great things, left the conquests of 
France in Savoy and Piedmont, to all appearance, at 
the mercy of the foe. With scarcely a handful of men, 
the Marechal de Brissac remalined to struggle against 
the whole power of the house of Austria, against the 
policy of Philip and Ferdinand, the arts of a thousand 
Italian diplomatists, and the treachery of a multitude of 
petty princes, whose strength was in their falsehood. 

But still the vigour, the skUl, and the courage of Brifr* 
sac supplied all deficiencies. He met the enemy at all 
points, where they were found in alrms. He appeared 
suddenly in places where he was never expected ; and^ 
with quick decision, he cut through negotiations which 
were supposed to be the most secret. He could not, 
it is true, put an entire stop to the traffic in small sov- 
ereigns which was carried on by the houses of Austria 
and Savoy; but sometimes he stopped defection by 
force, sometimes by threats, sometimes hy gratuities ; 
and still his extraordinai^ energy, and the activity and 
darinff of those about him, succeeded in maintaining 
the whole tract of country intrusted to him for defence 
against everything that could be done by the skilful ad- 
versaries to whom he was opposed. 

In some instances, indeed, he even assumed the of- 
fensive, though with a defensive view, and seized upon 
towns and fortresses which might serve as outposts for 
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the protection of Piedmont. Many of these surprises 
were carried on at ni^ht ; and, whenever such was to be 
the case, the enterprise was conducted by volunteers, 
selected as short a time as possible before the execu" 
tion of the project. On all these occasions, daring the 
winter and spring of 1559, the detachment destined for 
the assault began its march without any apparent com- 
mander. The first time such an event happened, some 
doubts and hesitations spread among; the men; and the 
officers themselves inquired who was leading them. 
The answer made was an exhortation to be satisfied, 
ibr that a commander would not be wanting at the mo- 
ment of need. Some whispered that Brissac himself 
had gone on before ; some that h,e was following quick- 
ly aAer ; but, when the attack was really to commence, 
a leader taller and more powerful than the mar^chal ap- 

£ eared among them, with words inspiring all that heard 
im with zeal and determination, and leading them with 
a degree of skill, presence of mind, and daring that 
crushed resistance and commanded success. 

His pertinacious resolution, his fiery courage, was the 
theme of every lip. Where the spears crossed and the 
swords waVed the thickest, at the very muz^e of the 
flashing arquebus and in the blaze of the cannon, there 
was his form seen, with often none hut enemies around 
him. When the victory was won, when the place was 
gained, when the power of France was firmly establish- 
ed therein, the leader disappeared, and was no more 
seen till the fierce strife was roused again in another 
quarter^ and the same deeds were once more to be 
done. 

Covered with the armour which was then universally 
worn, his features were never seen : some vowed that 
they recognised his voice, some recollected having be- 
held such feats performed in other fields, but no one re- 
fused to follow him, none hesitated to obey his com- 
mands. The soldiery themselves seemed to regard 
him as the fierce angel of war, leading them on to cer- 
tain success ; and the nobles looked at the gilded spurs 
buckled over the boots, and, satisfied of his station, re- 
quired no farther assurance. 

In the mean time, except when called forth to face, 
with his sudden energy, some more extraordinary dan* 

Ser, Brissac remained generally at his headquarters, and 
lere, turning his eyes from point to point, he met and 
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frustrated the wiles of the thousand adversaries by whom 
he was surrounded. About the period of the' spring to 
which we have led the reader in our last chapter, his 
attention was called to some proceedings which were 
taking place in Savoy, and especially to the conduct of 
the Lord of Masseran. ^hat nobleman had strength- 
ened the fortifications of his castle in the neighbour- 
hood of Chambery ; and he had also added several new 
works to another place, of, perhaps, still greater impor- 
tance, which communicated with the former one by a 
long valley leading towards the Milaneise. Towers 
were erected at various intervals ; barriers and bridge- 
heads were strongly fortified along the course of the 
stream ; and, to whatever purpose the wily Italian might 
intend to turn his advantage, it was evident that he was 
labouring to obtain means of commanding the commu- 
nication between the dominions of Spain and those ter- 
ritories occupied by France in Savoy. 

It must be recollected that he was in the rear of Bris- 
sac himself; and although he gave the most positive as- 
surances that all he was doing was for the service of 
France, the mar6chal repeated more than once the strict- 
est injunctions to desist. Those injunctions, however, 
had hitherto proved vain; the fortifications still continu- 
ed ; and, although the farther progress of the negotia- 
tions for the peace were by this time so far advanced 
that little or no doubt could be entertained of its being 
fully concluded before many months were over, yet it 
became evident that Savoy was endeavouring to assume 
an attitude of menace, to render the treaty more favour- 
able to herself, and that the crown of Spain was very 
willing to push her advantages, while plenipotentiaries 
spent their time at both courts in diploqiatic technicali- 
ties. 

There were more unequivocal, though minor signs 
also of a determination t)n the part of the Lord of Mas- 
seran, if not absolutely to abandon the cause of France, 
so far to betray the interests of that power as to make 
up for his former treachery to his own sovereign, now 
that the duke was likely to be restored to his rights. 

The same constant communication by couriers, which 
had attracted the attention of Brissac in the preceding 
year, now again took place between the castle of Mas- 
seran and the Milanese. The servants of the marquis 
were recalled from Paris; and every object of value, 
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viiieh either MoRged te himself or U> which he could 
lay aay claim as the husband of tiie Countess of Bri« 
emie, was brought at diifereat times and by rarious maii^ 
Hers into Saroy. 

More than once Brissao wrote to the King of Franee, 
iRforming him that sueh was the ease, and asking his 

S^rmissien to treat the marquis as an open enemy ; but 
enry, with the prospect of a speedy paeifieation oefore 
his eyes, had growR somewhai supine, and he treated 
the proposal coldly, saying that *' it was needless to 
laeke enemies where they did not exist/* 

Brissae, heweyer, soon after gained some farther in* 
formation, whieh made hira determine to cross the 
liiottRtaiiis and examine the conduct of the Lord of Mas* 
seran with his own eyes. The little inn kept by the 
aubergiste Gandelot nad, as the reader is aware, been 
swept away by an ayalanehe not many weeks before ; 
but, widi the pertinacity of mountaineera, the host and 
his wife, who had been resoued from their fallen dwell* 
ing, were even at this time busy in reconstructing sr 
arode of the same kind exactly on the spot where the 
0M inn had stood. Some progress had been made in 
the weric ; aRd already a large wooden cottage had been 
framed, which afforded suflicieRt aecommodation for 
chance guests at that eariy season of the year. 

It was at tiie dooi' of this dwelling tint the Mardchal 
de Brissae stopped on his arriyal from Piedmont, and 
here he was met by two French officers who had been 
a short time in that neijifhbourhood, and who now re- 
mained in conference with their commander for more 
than an hour. Wheu their priyste intenriew was end* 
•d, Brissae, who, we find, was only accompanied by fiye 
or six gwillemen, sent to iaibrm the Lord of Masseran 
of his arriyal, ao^ to require his presence at the inn. 

Thai nobleman speeduv appetured, followed by a large 
and powerful train; and Bnssac, after receiving him 
with some coldness, informed him that when he had 
oouie thither k was with a determination to inspect the 
kne of fortresses which had been formed between that 
wpe/i aad the Milanese, but that important intelligence 
which be had just receiyed compelled him to return 
immediately to Turin. 

**I shaU therefore, Monsieur de Masseran,*' he 8aid» 
** confide the task to Monsieur de Thermos, whom you 
already know. He wiH be seut here immediately aftM 

Voi,. IL— O 
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my letoni; and as be will come aoeompanied by^onfty 
twelveL4seiitlemen, I shall feel myself bound to cause a 
pari of my forces to advance to ^he neighbourhood of 
your lands on the other side of the mountains, so thai 
the slightest wrong done to him or to his companions 
may be fully arenged a few hours after it takes place. 
You will therefore be good enough to suffer hun Aq 
make thai inspection which I judge necessary, and to 
give him safe conduct back to my headquarters at Tu^ 
rin.*' 

The Mar^chal de Brissac was not a man to bandy 
words with, as the Lord of Masseran well knew, apd 
therefore he merely bowed low and promised punctual- 
ly to obey, feeling that such words need not in the 
slightest degree affect his after-conduct. What passed 
in his breast during the interview it would be hard to 
say ; for Brissac was so scantily accompanied that, had 
Hie Lord of Masseran thought fit, ot had he been pre- 
pared for a coup de nunrij there can be no doubt he might 
nave effected it at that moment with ease, and perhaps 
with safety. 

On many occasions, very daring men, and very wise 
ones, owe more to the fears and to the ignorance of 
their opponents than to their own courage or wisdom, 
and such was the case wfth Brissac in the present in- 
stance. The marquis left him unmolested and returned 
to his chateau, and Brissac recrossed the mountains, 
and arrived in safety at his headquarters at Turin. 

When the Lord of Masseran was' once more within 
his own walls, he in some degree blamed himself for 
having suffered the mar^chal to escape. Nevertheless, 
on farther reflection, he argued that he had done right. 
*^ Had I," he said, " had I given way to the temptation, 
it might have put the whole of Piedmont at the disposal 
of Spain ; but to do that before my bargain is made 
would be to put myself at the disposal of Spain also. 
To the King of France it would have been a mortal and 
unibrgiveable offence ; and if Philip and the duke are 
unprepared, or should not think fit to take advantage of 
the opportunity, I should be left to bear the blame and 
the punishment. Before this Monsieur de Thermos 
comes, however, all must and will be settled; and any 
movement of Brissac himself^ towards the other lands 
will jrive me a^fair excuse for arresting his deputy and 
keepmg him a close prisoner till the matter is decided 
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mm way or the other. He shall make no reports! 
That I will take care of, and especially no reports about 
this new business. It is a hara game to play between 
these two countries. Were this girFs life out, or her 
vow pledged to the altar, it might be worth my while 
to attach myself to France ; but while she lives, Sayoy 
and Spain must be the lands. Would that Meyrand 
were come ! I might then use his weak, vain eagerness 
to drive her into a cloister. His mad passion and his 
present fit of despair will lead him to anything. What 
fools men are to love anything but themselves ! The 
moment they do so, they put Uiemselves in the power 
of others. I wish Meyrand were come. The fool has 
become a mere instrument, and iSay be led to any- 
thing.** 

If it be asked whether the Lord of Masseran abso- 
lotely uttered su<;h words, the reply must be, he did not ; 
for he was, in general, a great deal too wise to give his 
counsel even to the emptiest room. But he undoubt- 
edly do thought, and the words were spoken with his 
heart if not with his tongue, confirmed as he was in the 
pride of his cunning by the overthrow of the unfortu- 
nate Bernard de Rohan, and firmly believing that his art 
could, and would, finally triumph over ^very one. 

Cunning, however, almost always weaves around her- 
self a net, which she fondly fancies is made for others, 
but in which she is at last entangled herself. One fine 
thread is brought across another, to guard against a dan- 
ger in this place ; a new mesh is provided to prevent 
the escape of the prey in that; and hour by hour, and 
moment by moment, the web becomes more intricate, 
the toils more difficult to escape from. All the time, 
however, she glories and takes a pleasure in the work, 
repairing like a spider the meshes where they break or 
failt and fancying that they must succeed at length. 

Very often, to the cunning man, the very delight 
which he feels in practising his art reiiders it, as it were, 
a necessity of his nature ; and, in almost ail instances, 
we find that the object to be attained (independent of 
that delight) is altogether incommensurate with the la» 
bour, and the care, and the thought. The Lord of Mas- 
seran, however, was working, and had been woiking, 
from the time that he had married the Countess of 
Brienne, for two great and, to him, important objects : 
namely, to gain from France every part of the succes- 
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Bion of the late conitt Uial avarice ocnld grasp at, ani 
art or daring reaoh, and to wring fronn the aorereigna 
of Spain and Savoy ail that a double «id treacheiona 
policy could obtain from the difficnltiea that avnmaided 
them in their Italian dominions. 
The only one who now stood between him and the 

Sossession of the whole estates in France was Isabel 
e Brienne. There were three ways of removing the 
obstacle: death, a vow to the veil, or a marriage with 
the Count de M^yrand, who, in the eagerness of the 
passion that possessed him, would be willing, the Lord 
of Masseran well knew, to sacrifice everything aa the 
price of obtaining her. 

Her death was a thing very familiar to the thenghte 
of good Monsieur de Masseran ; but, strange to say* 
notwithstanding the whole that the reader knows, and 
the rest that he suspects, he felt a repugitanoe to eos* 
ploy the means then very conuaonly used to obtain his 
object. 

In what comi^icated motives this repsfgaance origH 
nated would take too much time to investigate. Feav 
of failing might have some shaire; the diA^hy of exe- 
cuting the deed in perfect secrecy, the tiread of incor- 
ring such an amount of suspicion as would justify Spain 
and Savoy, while taking advantage of his services, to 
grant him no rewards themselves, and abstain from de« 
manding of France, in the negotialaona then proceeding* 
that compensation or equivalent for the wh^ landa of 
Brienne which it was his great object to obtain ; fbr» 
be it remembered, he never dreamed Of rendering him- 
self a French vassal, but merely strove, in the struggle 
of parties, to obtain ^e worth of the eatales rather than 
the estates themselves. 

To the Count de Meyvaod then turned the hopes of 
the Lord of Masseran ; not that he believed that Isabel 
would ever give the count her hand, but he thought that 
there was a fair probability of driving her, by perseei»* 
tion, into a cloister, and <h leaving her no choice but 
either to wed Meyrand, after such a bargain waa made 
as would secure her whole possessions to the Lord of 
Masseran. or to bury herself in a nunnery. 

How this was to be effected may be asked by thoee 
who know how skilAiUy her escape had been efleeted^ 
and that the {dace of her retreat was still unknown to 
the whole court of France; but the Lord of 7' 
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had obtained a clew, or, at least, imagined tkat he had, 
to her present abode, and his purpose now was to make 
the discovery of that secret the price of his proposed 
arrangement with the Count de Meyrand. 

Such subtie schemes as these occupied him during 
the Vhole of that day. Towards evening he received 
letters from the governor of the Milanese, informing 
him that the position which Spain had been enabled to 
assume at the conferences, partly in consequence of his 
own manoeuvres and the threatening attitude of thines 
in Italy, had already had considerable effect. He 
smiled as he read the despatch, and sent off another 
in reply, telling the Spaniard that he had been visited 
by the Mar6chal de Brissac, and throwing out a hint 
that it was high time some definite advantage should be 
promised him in case of his absolute declaration in fa^ 
vour of the Spamsh cause. 

The ne^t morning while pondering over all these 
matters, shortly after the morning meal, it was an- 
nounced to. him that the Count de Afeyrand and thirty 
men-at-arms were below, at the gates of the' castle, de- 
manding admittance. At first the number of retainers 
startled the ffood lord ; and though, upon consideration 
of his own forces, any risk in admitting them disap- 
peared, he still tboughttit prudent to beseech the count 
to send off one half of his train to the castle of Robeck, 
some tw^enty miles farther up the valley. Meyrand 
hesitated not a moment ; and, having given the neces- 
sary orders, entered the fortress with the rest. 

There was not upon his countenance even any afv 
pearance of mortification or discontent ; but, grasping 
the hand of the Lord of Masseran eagerly, after looxing 
round the room to see that no one was present, he ex- 
elaimed, ^ So, you have discovered her retreat. You 
must havov Uie eyes of a lynx. Where is she to be 
found?" 

*^ Nay," replied the Lord of Masseran, ** I have hot ab- 
solutely discovered it, and I shall have to give an im- 
mense reward to the person who is to revead it to me.** 

The Count de .Meyrand ^azed upon him for a jingle 
instant with a scornful smile : '* I understand you," he 
said. " Name the price. Be it what it will, you shall 
have it, though I am wellnigh beggared already. But 
I must be sure, Masseran — ^1 must now be made quit« 
0ure/* 

02 
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*' Yon rimll be quite sore," replied the Lord of BfiMk 
■enn ; '* for that which I demand is still only conditioii- 
al upon your marriage with her« I will come iq tlie ob- 
ject at once. You shall sign me orer her whole ngfats 
in the succession of Brienne. I will dischaig e what* 
ever reward may be necessary, and call il^n you Mnxh 
thing. The rest is your own affair." 

Mejnrand's cheek, which, unce we first saw him, had 
gradually changed its hue and become very pale, glowed 
somewhat redly for an inttant; but he then repliedi 
" Your demands are large, De Masseran. Give me the 
l^per, however; I will sign it in an instant; for, as 
you say, the rest is my own M^air, and I am no longer 
the fool that I have been« I cast from me now ail 
scruples, all hesitation. I depend upon myself akme, 
and will suffer nothing now to stop me on imy way. 
But still you must help me and give me aid, though it 
be but in a small degree. Place her within my grasp ! 
Give me any strong place of refuge to which I can car- 
ry her sufficiently far from France and from French do* 
minion to escape in case of need ! Find me a priest 
that will read ' no^ lor ^ yes ;' and, if she escape four-and- 
twenty hours without being my wife, take my sword 
and break it over your knee as a boy's lath." / 

*' I will do all that you require," replied the Lord, of 
Masseran. *' Some of your men have already gone on to 
the chateau of Robeck. There yon nsay set half tlie 
l¥orld at defiance, and escape when yon wfll over the 
mountains to Milan. There is a priest, too, in the plane, 
ready and willing to do whatever is required for « dooen 
crowns. But stiH betlnidc you, count, wiii it not be bet- 
ter to have the king's conseni) and let the vriioln thing 
go oil smoothly!" 

•* No, no," answered Meyrand, shaqily c * I tdl yott, 
De Masseran, as soon as I received yoor letter, I in*- 
formed the king that I was going forth to seek her, Willi 
hopes of success, and I asked his sanction to our imme- 
diate marriage. He rebuffed me colAy; told me that, 
for the offence I had given in the past, he had vowed I 
should never have her hand ; ordered me^ iX I kAiod heri 
to give instant iaformiation to his nearest offieer, and lo 
return to ^s <:ourt immediately. My choice is nMid% 
my course is taken. Where is this pa|>er t I will sten 
k at once." 

*' My good friendi it is not drawn yet," replied Hm 
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Lord of Masseran. ''I coitld not tefl that you wooM 
consent. It will 0oon be drawn, ho^irever. But whera 
is my man Geronimo % Has he not come back t" 

"^ I know not," replied the Oount de Meyrand. /'I 
bavanoToraeen him.** ^ 

'* Why, did he not bear my letter?" demanded the 
Lord of M aaseraa. 

"^Not he," answered the Count de Meyrand. ''It 
came by the king's common courier from Lyons." 

The Lord of Masseran at first made no rei^y, bat 
-gased sternly our the jiprouod for an instant, and then 
muttered, *' Some of his debaucheries 1 But come," he 
added, with a faint, ui^asant smile, '' we will go visit 
my lady wife. You need some refreshment" 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

It was just a day and a half after the arrival of the 
Count de Meyrand, that the Loud of Masseran, on re- 
turning in haste from the castle of Rebeck, heard that 
a measenger waited him, aanounctng the approach of 
Monsieur de Thermes. News had reached the ears of 
the crallty Savojrard daring that day which made a bit* 
ter smile cosm upon his countenance at this informa- 
tion ; for, to say the truth, he had much doubted that 
the FVeneh 0l9ker would make his appearance. He 
had still m<Mre doubted that his train would be so emaU 
as it was rsported to be ; and he ordered a careful watch 
to be held irom one of the towers, in oider to ascertain 
that not more than fourteen or fifteen persons accom- 
panied Monsieur de Thermes np the kmg valley which 
led from Oandelot'e inn to the castle. ETcrything, 
however, was perfectly satisfactory. The numbers re- 
ported by the warder were not more than twelve ; and 
when the French officer appeared in the hall where the 
Lord of Masseran waited to welcome himt he apolo- 
gized for coming at all, saying, '' Monsieur de Brissac^ 
my l<Mrd, has received information since last you aaw 
him, which might, perhaps, have spared me the neces- 
sity of making a visit of this kind at all ; but, aa I war 
partly on my way, and had bniineas to settle with the 
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Count de Birague and Monsieur d'Acign^, I thought it 
better to come on and crave your hospitality for a sin^ 
gie night." ^ t 

The Lord of Masseran bowed low and smiled sweet- 
ly, saying that he was delighted to see Monsieur de 
Thermes, and hoped that he would madce a longer stay, 
as he was himself most anxious to show him the lin« 
of fortresses he had been constructing, and to prove 
how clearly Uiey were destined for the service of 
France. "But let us come, my lord, to the banquet 
hall," he said. " Such poor entertainment as my tables 
can give you is already prepared, and nothing is want- 
ing but that you should enter the room ; and let us wash 
before dinner." 

** I will pray you, my Lord of Masseran," said Mon* 
sieur de Thermes, " before we sit down, to send one of 
your people to the little inn hard by, to tell Monsieur 
d*Acign6 or Monsieur Birague, whichever may happen 
to arrive there first, to come hither and speak with me. 
My business with them will be soon ended, and your 
messenger may say that both need not come unless 
they wish iu** 

Thus saying, he followed the Lord of Masseran to- 
wards the banquet hall, where silver basins and ewers 
were brought forward for the French general and his 
followers to wash their hands, as it was at that time 
customary to do in public on such occasions, and in a 
few minutes the two gentlemen were^ seated together 
at the social board. All was luxurious and choice, ac- 
cording to the notions of those times; and one or two 
dishes had succeeded eaqh other, had been tasted by 
the various guests and passed away, when an attendant 
entered, and, after speakingrfor a moment to the Loni 
of Masseran, approached Monsieur de Thermes and 
said, " There are some peasants here, sir, from the val- 
ley of Saint Vial, who say that Monsieur de Brissac 
sent them word you would speak to them this day re- 
garding the privilege of cutting wood upon the mount- 
ain side, which they claim." - 

'* Tell them I am engaged," replied De Thermes, with 
a look of annoyance. ^* Bid them come to-morrow :■ 
or, stay — it is a long way — ^let them wait in the court, 
and I will see them after dinner. You and I will see 
them together. Monsieur de Masseran, for this matter in 
•Dme d^ee ooooenis you. ^ Your iaAds extend in that 
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<|«arter, and Monateur de BrisaAc would nbt ratify the 
privilege required without cooaulting you ; for, iaaamuch 
aa he ia cveful that every oae ahould do right by him, 
ao ia he anxioua to do right by every one." 

The Lord of Maeaeraii grinned, aaying, " He ia a very 
iaaaottfr and excellent person, Monaieur de Thermea. 
Bid the peaaantry atay in tke court." 

"If my friend, Monaieur Birague, oomea," aaid De 
Thermos, addreaaing the attendant before he quitted the 
haU, *'I beaeeeh you ahow him in* I will crave, Mon^ 
ateur de Maaaeran, a cup of wine for him and a omet of 
bread, fliMr he has to riae iaiv you know." 

** Moat wilUugly, moat willingly !" repUed tbe Loid of 
Maaaeran ; and the dinner went on for aome time with 
great zeal and activity. 

At length there was a noise heard aa of men's feet 
approaching; and Monaieur de Thermea, looking to** 
wards the door, exclaimed, with a fay air, ** Here ia Bi» 
ragae, doubtlees-— Ah! Birague and Acign^ too. Wel- 
come, welcome, my good friends ! Bat what a number 
of followers you bring with you: some of them had 
better not come farther than the door. My Lord of 
Masseran," he continued, rising, and speaking in a gnu 
yer tone, **' I grieve to say that the king, having receiv- 
ed undeniable proofs that you have betrayed the trust 
reposed in you-, and that you have agreed, in conaidera^ 
tton of A sum — it is of no uee flying to the window, my 
lord ; the caatie is in poasession of the troopa of France 
— ^I waa going to say, that as, in consideration of a aum 
of two hundred thouaand florins of gold, and the whole 
tract of country lying between Aosta and Oordoniere, 
you have agreed to deliver into the hands of Spain the 
whole of your castlee and forts on tbia side of the Alpe, 
the king, by the mouth of Monsieur de Brissac, baa 
commanded me to arrest your person and to take poa^ 
session of all your strong piaoea. I have to requeat 
that you will give me up your a word." 

The picture of despair and terror, the Marquis of 
Maaaeran gazed round him with wanneriag and atrain« 
ing eye^, with lips and cheeks livid with £sar« and with 
hie kneea shaking under him. Tlie French officers had 
risen at the same time aa Monamr de Thermea, form* 
ing a band of fourteen atdat and determmed men, all 
well armed and prepared fbr the bnsineaa winch brought 
them thither. At the great doora ^ the had! weae Bi« 
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ngne and Aciga^, with such a number of foMowen as 
completely to block op the entrance ; and in a part of 
the court which could be seen from the window ap* 
pearedthe peasantry from the valley of Saint Vial, with 
drawn swords and pistol in hand, certainly much more 
like disguised men-at-arms than simple countrymen, 
mastering the Italian soldiery of the castle, and plant- 
ing the banner of France upon the opposite walls; 

^ You see,!' exclaimed De Thermos, pointing to the 
scene before him, and then looking around upon the 
pale faces of the half dozen Savoyard attendants that 
the hall contained, *^ you see, my lord, that all resist- 
ance is in vain. Give up your sword with a good gtace. 
Biragne, how many men have you in the castle with 
you?' 

** One with another, general," he replied, '* we have 
at least two hundred, and I think one half that number 
would do." 

The Lord of Masseran unbuckled his sword, and with 
downcast eyes gave it to the French officer, saying, 
*' I do not know what your orders are, sir, but I trust 
that the king will let me be heard before he affects my 
life." 

*' His majesty, sir," replied Monsieur de Thermos, 
with a smile at his terror, ** his majesty does not pre-* 
tend to judge you, or to affect your life at all. He does 
not forget that you are a sovereign prince, sir, and only 
requires that your castles and strong places should be 
given up to him, and your person put under restraint, 
in order to prevent, your injuring him, contrary to your 
oath and special agreement, and endangering the peace 
of Europe, which is now, happily, likely to be restored. 
The condition and manner of your imprisonment will 
greatly depend upon yourself, and upon your reply to 
what 1 have to demand of you. First, I have to require 
that you sign an order to all your officers, seneschals, 
and lieutenants, to give up possession of your fortress* 
es and strong places to the King of France, at the very 
first summons and requisition, or to maintain the same 
at their own proper peril." 

** I will sign it instantly !" exclaimed the Lord of Mas- 
seran; " I will sign it this moment !" and then, becfkon- 
ing one of his terrified attendants to him, he said aloud, 
** Fetch me paper and ink." But, as the man came near, 
be added in & whisper, " Fly to the castle of Robeck 
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with all si>eed, and tell what has happened. They are 
in my caranet," he continued ; *' there are pent in the 
drawer above the great oak chest.*' 
. The Italian had well chosen his time, for Monsieur de 
Thermes had turned away to speak with Acign6, and 
the officer on the tHher side was making a jesting ob- 
servation to his next neighbour on the facility with 
which their coup de main had been executed. No one 
marked the short whisper of the Lord of Masseran ; 
and it was not perceived that the attendant who brought 
in materials for writing was not the same who had been 
ordered to bring them. . ^ 

" Now, my good lord,'* said Monsieur de Thermes, 
«you will be pleased to sign a general order, in the 
terms I have prescribed, for the surrender of all your 
fortresses and castles into the hands of the King of 
France ; and I will beg you to make it as strong as you 
can in language, that the necessity of bloodshed and of 
the destruction of your own property may be avoided, 
and that peaceable possession may be taken by the 
troops of France — " 

^ I can assure you, general," interrupted the Lord of 
Masseran, who was beginning in some degree to recov- 
er courage, "I can assure you most solemnly that my 
intentions—" 

" Are fully displayed," said Monsieur de Thermes, in- 
terrupting him," by the following letters, which, accord- 
ing to this schedule, are in the hands of Monsieur de 
Brissac. First, a letter to the Governor of Milan, sta- 
ting that you accept the proposal of his majesty the 
King of Spain, and are ready on Tuesday next, the ISf- 
teenth of the month, to deliver into his hands two of the 
fortresses stipulated, upon the payment of the first in- 
stalment, and the regular cession of the equivalent ter- 
ritories granted by the Duke of Savoy. Secondly, a 
letter to the Duke of Savoy, dated the twentieth of last 
month, and despatched to him iii the Low Countries, 
across the very kingdom of France itself." 

*' Geronimo has betrayed me," muttered the Lord of 
Masseran between his teeth ; " I wish my dagger were 
within his heart." 

*' A letter," continued Monsieur de Thermes, '< by 
which you assure the duke that your adhesion to the 
court of France has only been compulsory ; that yon 
ftre nowj as ever, his faithful vassal; and mat| if he wtU 
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eontrm to gire frequent occapBtion to Frttiee^m tbe 
Borthera frontier, yoa, by iBtrodoeiag the Spaniards 
into Savoy, will enable htm to render the treitty of 
peace bow negotiating infiniteiy adTantageoos to him. 
Thirdly—" , 

*' There is no nae of proceeding farther, sir,** said the 
Marquis of Masseran, whh an air of injured honesty. 
^ By what you hare just stated, it is erident to me that 
a rery extensive forgery has been carried on s^inst 
me for the purpose of revenge, if not under the iucen. 
tive of a bribe. These letters can but have been^writ* 
ten in my name by one person. I have long had aboni 
me a man of the name of Geronimo—Geroniqao Porta 
—a person uncommonly skilful in counterfeiting aU 
sorts of hands, and who, having been often at my side 
while I have been writing, must have been Well ac* 
qnainted with mine. Having reason, about the mi^Ie 
of last moifth,to know that he had committed a very 
inhuman murder, I ordered him to be arrested in order 
to execute htm for the crime. He contrived, however, 
to make his escape ; and the present charge against ne 
is evidently the result of his malice. May I ask if he 
has fallen into the hands of Monsieur de BrissacI 
Should such be the case^ I can prove that he dehberate-> 
ly murdered one of my wife's attendants out of jealousyt 
having had some cause to suppose that the man was a 
favoured lover of a woman named Marguerite, the wait* 
ing-maid of Mademoiselle de Brienne.*' 

Monsieur de Thermes had heard him to Uie end with 
every appearance of attention ; but he then replied^ 
^ You are mistaken, sir. This correspondence did not 
come into the hands of Monsieur de Brissac from the 
person ye«i mentioaed. They were delivered to him 
by a diiferent individual. However, the best way of 
mowing your real intentions will be to draw up the 
papers we mentioned immediately. I must now retire 
to make those necessary arrangemenis in the castle 
which the change of oircumstanees may require, and I 
trust that at my return I ^i^ find the authorization I 
have suggested ftdly drawn out and signed.** 

He spoke in alone which admitted no answer, and 
then proceeded into the courtyard, and round all the 
works Mid defences of the castle, seeing that the sol^ 
^rs of the Lord of Masseran were everywhere com- 
pletely disarmed, and the oastle in full possessien of 
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the French troops. As soon as this was done he re- 
turned to the hall, and there found the paper drawn up 
in the terms he had dictated. 

tie examined it carefully and scrupulously ; and then, 
turning to the Lord of Masseran with that sort of po« 
liteness which is often more cutting than mere scorn, 
he said, '* I grieve very much. Monsieur de Masseran. 
to be obliged to verify the old story of the hedgehog, and 
the rabbit, and, having come here as your guest, be com- 
pelled to drive you out of your own home. My orders 
are strict, however, to send you immediately over the 
frontier into France, where a convenient abode will as« 
suredly be found for you by the king. A party of my 
men will escort you towards Latour in half an hour, 
and, in the mean time, my friend. Monsieur de Birague, 
will attend upon you in the castle. I myself must nde^ 
on, as I intend to summon the castle of Robeck early 
to-morrow morning, it bein^ now so late that I shmu 
hot arrive in time to do it this night." 

Thus saying, with a formal bow, Monsieur de Thermes 
took his leave, while the Marquis of Masseran remained 
for half an hour a prisoner in his own castle, and was 
then conducted to France under a strong escort. No one 
was permitted to accompany hiin but his wife and one 
attendant, and the former left him soon after, nominally 
to plead his cause at the court of France, but in reality 
to place herself under the protection of the king, and to. 
withdraw herself from a cold tyranny, which vanity had 
made her bear for a long tim6 without resistance, but 
which had at length reached a pitch where it became 
utterly insupportable.* 

* Npt to take what does not belong to me without pfoper ac« 
knowledgment, I feel myself bound to state, that the whole of the 
last chapter is very little better than a free translation of the passage 
in the Life of Brissac relating to the surprise of the Lord of Mas- 
teran and his castle. 

Vol. II.— P 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

On the night which succeeded the events we have re- 
lated in the last chapter, the Mar^chal de Brissac sat 
alone in his cabinet, towards two o'clock in the morn- 
ing. He was not, however, so far from the scene of 
events as the Lord of Masseran had supposed, having 
stopped at Montmeillan in order to hear the result of 
the proceedings which he had arranged with Monsieur 
de Thermes. The principal part of his forces were on 
the other side of the Alps, but still in the strong town 
where he halted he had a large body of troops, and, 
never losing a moment of his time, he was carrying on 
from it as many important operations as when he was 
in the heart of Piedmont itself. 

He was now writing the last despatch of the day, af- 
ter almost all his household and his principal officers 
had retired to rest, and he had nearly finished the task, 
when an attendant from the antechamber entered the 
room, and told him that somebody without wished to 
see him in haste. 

" Who is it 1" demanded the mar^chal. 

" It is the person yoa always see, my lord," replied 
the attendant. 

" Then let him in at once," replied Brissac ;' and in 
another minute Gorse de Leon stood before him. 

"Now, my good friend," said Brissac, "what are 
your news? Something important, I am sure." 

" Less important to you, perhaps," replied Corse de 
Leon, " than to many people ; for, though you do not 
altogether attend, as most men do, to the petty policies 
of a base world, still you must make poUcy your first 
consideration. However, it is of importance- even to 
you, and sti^ more to me and others." 

" And you have every right to consideration," replied 
Brissac. " I have often told you that, in gratitude for 
all the services you have rendered, I will willingly do 
anything for you that my personal means. may afford, or 
that my utmost interest and influence with the King of 
France can effect." 

"I know your generosity," replied Corse de Leon, 
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>Rrith a smile which had nothing of the bitter in it 
that generally mingled more or less with every expres- 
sion of his countenance. *'I recollect well the time 
when, to remove all difficulties from the projects of his 
king, the Marechal de Brissac voluntarily offered to 
serve under a less experienced commander, losing all 
his authority and one half of his revenue ; and I have 
seen him, to reward a common soldier, give the last 
ducat out of his own purse when the treasury of the 
army was exhausted. But such things are not the 
question now. The matter that I have in hand de- 
serves some attention from you ; and, for reasons best 
known to m3rself, I call upon yon to be present in per- 
son on the spot where an event of apparently minor 
importance is about to take place. De Thermos has 
succeeded in all things as yet, and the Lord of Masseran 
is now a prisoner in France." 

^ *' For which we have principally to thank you," said 
Brissac. 

But the brigand went on without noticing the inter- 
ruption. **i)e Thermes arrived within a league of Ro- 
beck last night. It was necessary, however, to leave 
half of his meh to guard what he had secured. He has 
not more than a hundred or a hundred and ten effective 
men with him. There are at least two hundred in the 
castle of Robeck, and they are apprized of what has 
taken place with regard to their lord." 

'^But they will surrender," said Brissac. ^* The hearts 
of such people have very thin blood in them in gen- 
eral ; and they will see the folly of resisting.^ 

" No, they will not," replied Corse de Leon. ** They 
will see no such folly in itj with Spanish troops ready 
to pour in from the Milanese. Messengers nave al- 
ready gone to call for aid ; and, besides, the castle is 
not defended by one of this petty traitor's own people.** 

** By whom, then ?" demanded Brissac. 

" By a rebel and a knare," replied Corse de Ledn ; 
"one of the bold-hearted villains of our own native 
land." 

'* Ha !" said Brissac ; " who may that be t" 

'' None other," answered the bngand, ** but the sweet, 
fair, courtly, indifferent Count de Me3rnnd." 

'* Heaven and earth !" exclaimed Brissac, starting op, 
and adding, the moment after, ** Even if he be there, caiv< 
lying on some of his base designs with the Lord of 
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Masteraiii he will never dare to resist the arms of 
France.*' 

"You will seel" answered Corse de Leon, "you 
will see I He who has not scrupled to betray his friend, 
will not scruple to betray his king or his country either. 
He is too far plunged in, my lord, to have any hope in 
turning back again. Even now I know that he has set 
De Thermos at defiance, fired upon the officer who was 
sent to summon the place, and— not in his own name, 
it is true, but in the name of one of the Savoyard's men 
—has declared that the authorization to give up the 
castle to France, which Masseran signed this day, null 
and of no efiiect, as the giver of it was in prison and un- 
der compulsion at the time." 

." This must be seen to !" said Brissac, walking up 
and down the cabinet, " this must be seen to !" and it 
was remarkable that the act of rebellion on the part of 
a French nobleman, which the brigand attributed to the 
Count de Meyrand, seemed to affect the mar^chai much 
more than any or all the many mortifications and disap- 
pointments which he met with during the course of his 
command in Italy. "It is difficult to know how to 
manage this affair," he added ; " I ordered three hundred 
men to march for Pignerol at daybreak j and they can* 
not well be spared. What number can you help us with, 
chevalier V* 

" Enough to take the castle by storm," replied Corse 
de Leon, boldly ; " and I will lead them myself. ,But 
you must be present, mar^chal." 

"That I will, of course," answered Brissac. "Not 
in command, for I must not take it from De Thermes, 
but as a witness of the whole ; and I will bring all the 
men with me that <^an be spared, to aid in your attempt.** 

" We shall need no great aid, I think," repKed Corse 
de Leon; "I seldom fail. But still I might be killed, 
and then a reserve were good. Yet I know not how it 
is, the balls seem to forget me, and <;old iron to turn 
soft upon my fiesh. I shall learn to think myself a ma- 
gician some day, as the poor people of the country do. 
However, there is no time to be lost, if you are to bring 
men with you. Remember, His a long march, and mis- 
chief may be done if the attack be delayed." 

Brissac smiled. " I am not apt to make many delays, 
my good friend. I will give my orders at once ; and 
an hour's sleep for myseu is all that I require. Stay 
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you her0, and return witli us. I know your people are 
alwi^ya ready." 

"They are," answered Corse de Leon; "but their 
leader must be ready too ; and I will not leave that wily 
beast unwatched, no, not an hour, if I can help it !" 

"Should I catch him in the fact," said Brissieic, "he 
shall have no judgment but that over the drum-head, 
and as high a gallows as th6 castle of Robeck can af- 
ford." 

" What ! will you hang nobility ?" demanded Corse 
de Leon, with a grim smile. " You will have a mutiny 
in the army if you disallow the noble his patent to com- 
mit wrong uuchastised ! Fare you well, my lord ; I will 
make your cook and your summeler to give me some 
refreshment, and you will find me ready when you ap- 
pear." 

One hour of rest was all that Brissac required ; and, 
followed by a detachment of about a hundred and fifty 
men, two small pieces of artillery, and two or three of 
the most experienced engineers in Montmeillan, he took 
his way to the castle of Robeck. It still wanted sever- 
al l^urs of daybreak, when he set out, and the march 
was long, cold, and dreary. Nevertheless, the mar^chal 
and his small troop threaded their way perseveringly 
through some of the most difficult passes of the Alps, 
and, about half an hour aflter the sun had risen, received 
the first intimation of their approach to the scene of 
contest by the roar of artillery at no very great distance. 

In half an hour more they reached a high point of the 
roed, which gave them a view into the valley where the 
small force of Monsieur de Thermes was drawn up. 
That officer had, with great skill, taken advantage of a 
little village, or rather hamlet, at the distance of about 
half a mile from the castle, adding some slight works du-* 
ring the night, and had brought up two pieces of cannon, 
which he had planted so as to defend the village against 
any sally made by the garrison, though the situation was 
not such as to enable them to play with effect upon the 
castle itself. It was not from these two small pieces, 
however, that the sounds proceeded which caught the 
ear of Brissac ; but, on the contrary, from the guns of 
the castle itself, which had begun firing upon the village 
at daybreak, thereby showing the determination of Uie 
garrison to resist the power of France to the utmost. 

The mar^chal paused as soon as. this scene presented 
P2 
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itself to his eyes^ and gaxed upon it with a frowning 
brow. " Is it possible,'' he muttered to himself, ^' that a 
man, nurtured in honourable feelings as Meyrand has 
been, can so disgrace himself! What can he hope! 
What can be his object V 

As he thus thought and gazed, his keen and practised 
eye distinguished the gleam of arms part of the way op 
the opposite hill, which-r-as the valley extended consid- 
erably at that spot, and a small plain, with the river wind- 
ing through it, was spread out between the castle and 
the mountains on the other side — might be at the dis- 
tance of about two miles. 

"Who can those be ?" he 8aid,epeakin|[ to one of the 
officers near him ; " who can those be, lymg under cov- 
er of that small wood of pines close by a large building, 
an abbey, apparently ! Our good friend the chevalier 
cannot have taken his men up there : he is too experi- 
enced not to know that it is from this side we must act 
egainsi the castle." 

" If the chevalier does not," answered the officer who 
was with him, '* Monsieur de Thermes must know bet* 
ter ; and there is another also, monseigneur, with Mon- 
sieur de Thermes, who knows, perhaps, better than ei- 
ther of them ; I mean — ^" 

" Hush, hush !" said Brissac, with a laughs " If it be 
our unknown friend, who has stormed more castles in a 
month than any other man in Europe, we give him no 
name, you know. Here comes somebody from De Ther- 
mes, however ; let us go slowly down and make our dis- 
positions. Do you not think, Monsieur de Janon, that 
there seems a defect in the wall there, to the eastward, 
where, if De Thermes ^has any ladders with him, the 
ihing may be done by an escalade V^ 

The engineer declared his opinion that it was as the 
mar^chal said; but added, " We should need a troop of 
devils, indeed, my lord, to make the attempt." 

** My brigands for ever !" replied Brissac, laughing. 
*' You all wonder at my dealing with such men ; you 
shall now see what they can do.* But go round by thai 
, path, and examine a little more closely, and then join 
me below." 
i^ Thus saying, he rode on to the small party which was 

' * I hvfB giToa the exact words of BrisMC, as reeorded by Me bi- 
ographer, to account for the emptoymBat of a large body of briganda 
vf a Fraoch marshal. 
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'eoming up from the village, and at the head of which 
was Monsieur de Thermes himself. 
' " I have not come to interfere with your command, 
De Thermes,'' said the mar^chal, shakmg him by the 
hand, ** but merely to be a looker-on while you carry 
iMiother of these castles. I hare brought you some, re- 
enforcements. Gentlemen," he continued, turning to the 
officers of the troop, " you will be so good as to recol- 
lect the Mar^chal de Briasac is not here, and the gener- 
bX commanding is Monsieur de Thermes.^' 

" We must do all that can be done quickly, my lord,*^ 
said De Thermes, speaking in a low voice to the mar4- 
chaL *' I have certain intelligence that the Spaniards 
are already on their march." 

" We will send' them back again, De Therme8^--we 
will send them back again !" said firissac, in a gay tone. 
"This country is too rough and cold for a Spaniard. 
But where are my friends the brigands! Surely Corse 
de Leon has not taken his people up to that wood under 
thehiUV 

" He has some object in it,'' answered De Thermes ; 
" for there they certainly are, and he at their head. 
Masseran's people set us at defiance here, and have even 
sent out large parties in various directions this morning, 
foraging all round, driving in cattle, and sweeping the 
hills of everything they could find. We were obliged to 
keep ourselves close to the village ; but your friend the 
chevalier, as you call him, scoiTcMd at all precautions, a:nd 
galloped off with his troop„ though he had not above 
sixty men with him, and they have at least a hundred in 
one body." 

'* You will give him some support, I suppose, De Ther* 
mes ?" BS^id Brissac. 

*^ Now that you have brought me a re-enforcement, my 
lord, I will," rejjlied De Thermes ; " but it was impossi- 
ble before, for 'these people keep us to our quarters. 
There are men of experience among them, evidently." 

*' I have heard the Count of Meyrand is there," said 
Brissac. ** Do you think it is so V* 

" I heard such a report last night," replied De Ther- 
mes ; '* but I did not choose to mention it, lest I should 
do wrong to the name of an honourable man." 

A few words more of desultory conversation succeed- 
ed ; and, at the suggestion of Brissac, De Thermes orders 
ed the two sakers, or small pieces of artillery which the 
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max^hal had brought witb hiiii, to be placed upon an 
elevated spot at which they had now arrived, without 
descending farther into the valley. The castle, how- 
ever, was so situated, that the fire of the Gannon pro- 
duced very little effect, and only served to draw the at- 
tention of the garrison from the village. It would seem 
that the besieged had not before this perceived the arri^ 
val of Brissac and the fresh troops ; for, in three or four 
minutes after the sakers were brought into operation, a 
small party of horsemen was seen riding rapidly down 
the hiU on which the castle Btood, and making their way 
towards the monastery or abbey which Brissac had ri^ 
marked, and which, it must be remembered, was skirted 
by a deep wood of pines, that advanced somewhat far^ 
ther into the plain towards the castle. 

De Thermes, now anxious to distinguish himself un- 
der the eyes of Brissac, gave rapid orders for pursuing 
the party, and, at the same time, directed a small re-en- 
forcement to be sent to Corse de Leon. Before either 
of these orders could be executed, however, and while 
the mar§chal and the officers who accompanied hiiiri 
were riding down the hill with De Thermes, their atten- 
tion was caught by a volume of thick smoke issuing 
from the abbey; and in a moment after they thought 
they could perceive some flames, though at first they 
looked thin and pale in the broad daylight, issuing from 
the windows of the church. 

" By Heaven, they have set fire to the building !** ex- 
claimed Brissac^ ''Can any of you, gentlemen, tell> 
what that place is ?" 

One of the officers who were behind rode up to re- 
ply, saying, " I heard last night, my lord, from some of 
the peasantry in the village, that it is an abbey of reg- 
ular Cistercians, with a convent attached; but I cannot 
think that Monsieur de Meyrand would set fire to a re- 
ligious building of that kind on purpose." 

'* On purpose or not," replied Brissac, "the place is 
on fire. But what makes you think, sir, that the Count 
de Meyrand is there ?" 

." Because I saw him, my lord," replied the officer. 
^ They passed within three hundred yards of me this 
morning, when I was out reconnoitring. Some of 
them chased me back to the village; up to the very bar- 
riersy but not before I had seen Monsieur de Meyrand 
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at the head of the troop. He was in a plain boff coat, 
without armour, but he was evidently ia commaad." 

**You had better double your re-enforcement for 
Corse de Leon,'* said Brissac, in a whisper, to Mon- 
sieur de Thermes. " He has not enough with him to 
make the matter sure ; and, depend upon it, he is lying 
in wait for the enemy as they return from the abbey. 
Had we more men to maintain our position here, I 
would venture a charge myself, to cut that fellow off 
from the castle." 

Even while he spoke, a number of moving objects 
were seen around the nbbey, the great bell of which 
could be heard tolling loudly, and in a minute or two 
aftei" a troop of horsemen appeared issuing forth from 
among the high .walls, and taking their way back to* 
wards the castle. 

De Thermes multipUed his orders in haste : horses 
were led out, and troopers mounted without delay ; and 
a number of the gentlemen who had followed Brissac 
besought and received permission to volunteer in the 
party destined to attack the adversary. But, ere the 
little body thus collected could issue forth from the vil* 
lage, it was clear that the enemy's troop was perceived 
by the men who had been lying in wait under cover of 
the woodl A momentary blaze of fire ran along among 
the dark pines ; the instant after. Corse de Leon and 
his band were out on the pl^n ground ; and in two 
minutes more, advancing with a rapid and fiery charge, 
his men were mingled in undistinguishable strife with 
the opposite party. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Happv would it often be for us if real life^which 
cextainly passes away like a tale that is told— did per* 
mit, as in the telling of a tale, to go back in point of 
time, and bring up all the scattered incidents, in whatso- 
ever manner we like, to bear upon and to affect tha 
grand events of the whole. How many an omission 
would then be remedied ! How many a vain thought 
would be swept away ! How many a deed-Hsmall ia 
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itself^ carelessly done, but terrible in its consequences 
— would be cancelled and blotted out forever! There 
is none, however, but that great Being who writes with 
the pen of Fate the history of man, who caQ efface one 
word ; and his eternal justice requires that each forgiv^^ 
en offence shall be blotted out, even by the hand of 
Mercy, with the tears of Penitence and the blood of 
Atonement. 

We must go back for a while in the course of the nar- 
rative, but we will not go back far, however. Early on 
the evening of the same day which saw Monsieur de 
Thermes appear before the castle of Robeck, a lady 
upon a mule, with a priest walking by her side, a girl 
habited as a peasant, and one stout old male attendant 
on foot following, approached the gate of the abbey of 
Saint Vial, which was eyen then gray with a^e and 
cumbered with thick ivy. The party were immediately 
admitted into the abbot's parlour, where a very aged 
man, dressed in the monastic habit, received them 
kindly. 

'' I come for the purpose of claiming your promise, 
good father," said the priest, *' to give shelter and pro- 
tection to this lady. I told you that I would not do so 
except in case of the utmost need. That case has now 
happened. Her place of refuge has been discovered, 
and I have every reason to believe that those who per* 
secute her are even now seeking her at lier late abode, 
while we, following a different track^have, thank Heav-> 
en ! arrived here in safety/' 

" Here you shall have peace, my children," replied 
the good old mai\, speaking in the Italian tongue, for 
French he loved not to speak, though he understood it. 
'' Rash and wild as j;his Lord of Masseran is, and daring 
in his wickedness as I believe him to be, he has never 
attempted, and will never attempt, to disturb this abbey 
in possession of its rights and privileges. It were worth 
his coronet to do so. I trust to' you, my good brother, 
however," he said, speaking to Father Willand, " that it 
is not from the King of France that this our daughter is 
flying." 

" Not at all in the present instance," answered Father 
Willand. " The lion, my good lord, seeks bigger beasts ; 
he seldom pre3r8 upon the lamb. It is the wolf we 
fear ; it is a certain Count of Meyrand, who — not only 
without the King of France's consent, but, as I am truly 
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informed, contrary to his express commands-^is perse- 
cuting this poor child." 

" I beseech you, father," said Isabel, speaking to the 
old man in Italian, almost as easily as in her own tongue, 
" I beseech you, take me under your holy and secure 
protection. I shall not burden you long ; for good Fa- 
ther Willand informs me that the king's troops are al- 
ready in the castfe of Masseran, and will doubtless soon 
put an end to the persecution which I fear." 

" Ah ! that is sweetly spoken !" said the old man, de- 
lighted to hear his own musical language from such 
beautiful lips. " That is sweetly spoken, and you shall 
have full protection and comfort here. Not that I can 
keep you in the abbey," he added, "even in the visits 
er's apartments ; for I found it needful many years ago 
to make a strict reform in those things. But m>: sister 
of the convent hard by^who is my sister, not spiritual- 
ly alone, but of the flesh, a child of the same father*-- 
will give you refuge there, always under my protection, 
but still in a separate building." 

Isabel thanked him warmly ; and the good abbot, per- 
haps, might have been well pleased to detain her a little 
longer, to, hear her musical voice speak his native 
tongue ; but, with due regard to his character and hab- 
its, he led her away at once, and placed her under the 
care of persons of her own sex. 

To find herself once more, as she believed, in secu- 
rity, was to IsabePs mind no light rehef ; and many pie- 
ces of news which she had heard as she came along 
the road had tended to renew in her bosom feelings of 
hope and visions of happiness, which had wellnigh 
been once more extinguished under the long, dull pass- 
ing of heavy and expectant hours. She was now treat- 
ed with kindness and with gentleness ; and, after pray- 
er and a light meal, she retired to one of the visiter's 
chambers, where, weary with thought and with journey- 
ing, she fell into a longer and deeper sleep than she ha4 
known for many a night. It was daylight when she 
woke again, and, though she knew it not, the convent 
bell had rung long before for early prayer. Isabel hast* 
ened her toilet in order not to be too late, without re- 
marking that the girl who busied herself in arranging 
her bright dark hair looked somewhat scared and pale» 
And plied her labours with an unsteady hand. Sudden* 
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ly, in the midst, a dull, heairT roar in the distance made 
Isabel start and demand, " What is that V* 

** It is the cannon of the castle, madam," said the girL 
^'Theyjiave been firing two or three times before tliis 
morning." 

" Then the Idng's troops are before the place," said 
Isabel, less frightened or surprised than the girl had 
expected. 

" Oh, yes, madam !" she answered: " One of the lay 
sisters has heard that the Count de Meyrand will defend 
it to the last." 

The sound of that name turned Isabel somewhat pale, 
for every idea associated with it was painful and dis- 
tressing to her. She dressed herself calmly, howerer, 
without an^ observation, and was about to go forth 
from the small, neat chamber which had been assigned 
to her, when one of the nuns came in with evident ter- 
ror, saying, " Oh ! my sister, do not cross the court on 
any account. There are armed men at the abbey gate 
demanding you sternly, and I saw the head and shoul- 
ders of one looking over the wall this moment ; but he 
could get no farther, and the abbot is speaking boldly 
to them, and bidding them begone^ Here comes some 
one, here comes some one. ^ Lock the door, I beseech 
you, lady ;" and she sprang forward to do with her own 
hands that which she counselled. 

But Isabel stayed her gently, saying, " It is Father 
Willand's foot, madam, I know it well; for it has often 
brought me comfort and consolation during the last six 
months." 

Almost as she spoke. Father Willand appeared, en- 
tering without ceremony, but bearing an expression of 
anxiety and alarm upon his countenance, which account- 
ed for any lack of respect. " Quick, giri," he said, speak- 
ing to the attendant, •' gather whatever you can togeth-^ 
er in a moment ! Lady, come hither with me ; throw 
on your veil, and come hither. The Count de Meyrand 
is at the great gates, threatenins to' force a way, and to 
bum the abbey if he be resisted. We may escape yet 
into the ^vood behind !" 

*' He will never do such a deed !" said Isabel, casting 
on her veil. *' He is surely not wicked enough to do 
that !" 

** He is wicked enough to do anjrthing," replied the 
priest. " He is a desperate man now, lady. The check 
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of all earthly fear has now been taken off him, by the 
want of all earthly hope; and it is then that one sees 
what a man's wickedness really will do. The good old 
abbot resistis him boldly, but he has no power to resist 
long, and our only chance is in flight by one of the doors 
leading into the wood behind. We may then get into 
the rear of the royal forces, and be safe.** 

As he still spoke, he hurried on, drawing Isabel aAer 
him ; while the girl followed, caring little to take with 
her any other part of her mistress's apparel than that 
which she could snatch up in haste. The good priest 
hastened across the court, passed through the cloisters 
on the other side, and, opening the door by which he 
had entered from the abbey itself, drew Isabel with him 
into a quadrangle which had acquired the name of the 
Prior's Court. One side of it was formed by the abbey 
church; but^before good Father Willand could reach that 
building, the Count de Meyrand stood before him. 

The priest would have drawn back, but Meyrand, fol- 
lowed by half a dozen Italian and French soldiers, dart- 
ed forward and seized Isabel by the wrist with a grasp 
of iron. Undaunted by the danger, however. Father 
Willand struck him boldly on the breast, exclaiming^ 
^ Stand back, traitor, and let us pass ! How dare you 
violate this sacred place ? How dare you show your- 
self within the walls of this sanctuary? The curse of 
God be upon you, false and bloodthirsty man ! Mark, 
all ye soldiers of France and Savoy; this man is a trai- 
tor to his king, and is by me excommunicated and an- 
athematized for daring to profane holy ground, and 
break into the sanctuary of the Church. All who "aid 
him share his treason and incur his excommunication ; 
and I vow — ^" 

" You shall take no more vows upon vou, priest,** 
replied Meyrand, with a bitter sneer, still holding tight 
the wrist of Isabek " Take him, my men, and hang 
him up to one of those pinnacles. Or, stay ! I have 
more accounts than one to settle with him. Bind htm 
hand and foot, and throw him over a horse. We have 
no time for long delays here." 

•* What would you with me, sir ?" demanded Isabel. 
^ I be^ you would free my arm ; there is no need of 
such violence." 

" What would I with you, madam V replied the Count 
de Meyrand. ** What would I with you? I wiU tell 

Vol. II.— Q 
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you, lady. I would do you the honour of uniting your 
fate and mine together for ever. Madam, iny hour is 
come* How long I may enjoy it, I know not ; but while 
it is here, I will use it to the utmost. You are mine, 
now and for ever; and, whatever fate awaits me, depend 
upon it, you shall share; Nay, struggle not, lady ; this 
grasp upon your wrist is but the symbol of the grasp I 
have upon you and on your fate, which, be you sure, 
shall never be relaxed. What smoke is that t" he con- 
tinued, turning to one of the men who came out of the 
church, from the opening door of which burst forth a 
volume of dense vapour, while a roaring and crackling 
sound was heard from within. 

"It is only the 'church, my lord/' replied the man, 
laughing aloud. " You told us to set fire to the place ; 
80 we have piled up the stools and benches, and the 
flame has caught the carved roof already. The old sa- 
cristan would fain have stopped us, but Mark and I took 
him between us, and pitched him on the top of the pile." 

"You fools J" exclaimed Meyrand, furiously. '^It 
was but in the fury of the moment I said it ; it was but 
a threat, not intended to be executed. Do you not 
know that every moment is precious, that we may get 
back to the pastle, and then draw oflTthe men before 
3rissac and his thousands arrive * Nay, struggle not, 
light girl," he continued, turning fiercely to Isabel, "or, 
by Heaven, I may aerve you as they have done the sa^ 
cristan I Think you that you can contend with me f 
Come on, come on there; bring the priest along; we 
will hanff him, over the gate of the castle, to give Bris^ 
sac his first welcome in." 

Thus saying, he caught Isabel up in his arms, passed 
through another door, by which he avoided the church, 
and was in a few minutes at the great gates of the ab- 
bey. 

There, before the portal, with a number of monks 
around him, in no decree terrified by the'fierce men op^ 
posed to him, i|tood the old abbot, bareheaded, and 
pouring forth anathemas in Italian and Latin upon some 
sixty or seventy men whom the Count de Mejnrand had 
left without. Those anathemas were redoubled at the 
sight of the count's prisoners ; but Meyrand, heeding 
him not, turned to listen for a moment to one of his 
own followers, who addressed him instantly on hi^ 
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** We must make haste, ibIt,** he said. " Fresh troope 
are appearing upon the hills, and they have already 
opened a fire upon the eastle from a place where we 
saw a small red cross last night." 

'' To horse ! to horse, then !" said Meyrand ; *' the 
(castle is not tenable for an hour against any considera- 
ble for^e. We must bring off the men and the treasure 
th^t are there, and then retreat upon the places in the 
rear. Here, Mark!" he continued, turning to one of 
tho^e who had just come out of the church, '*you are 
a determined devil ; I may have to command as well as 
to fight. Take this lady up behind you, and remember 
your sole business is to make the bestof your way to 
the castle. Fasten her to your belt so that she cannot 
escape, and, if there shoula seem a likelihood of her 
falling into the enemy's hands, hark ye !" and he whis- 
pered something to the man which made him look up 
in his face with an inquiring glance, saying, " What ! a 
woman 1" 

*' Do you hesitate V* demanded Meyrand, bending his 
brows upon him. 

" No, no,*^ replied the man, ** I always do what I am 
hid when I understand it ;" and, with no power to resist, 
Isabel, drowned in tears and as pale as death, was seat- 
ed behind the trooper on his horse, and tied tightly to 
him by several leathern thongs. A moment more, and 
they were riding on at a quick paee towards the castle 
of Robeck, the poor girl nearly fainting at every step, 
yet not happy enough to fall altogether into forgetfiu- 
ness of her terrible situation. 

They had gone about three hundred yardSi or perfaape 
a little more, from the gate of the abbey, and the head 
of the troop, which was led by the count himself, had 
just passed a deep wood of pines that flanked the abbey 
to the northwara, when there came a quick, sharp re- 
port of firearms, and four or five of the foremost horse-* 
men went down at once. The sound recalled Isabel to 
herself, and she looked suddenly up, when she beheld a 
troop of armed men coming forward at full gallop, some 
armed with spears, and some with drawn swords, upon 
the body which was bearing her away. She had not 
time to see anything more than that, though somewhat 
strangely and wildly armed, they were well prepared 
for an encounter of the most fierce description ; horse 
and man bristling with various weapons, which any one 
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would nowadays find great difficulty in employing skll- 
fulhr. 

The charging horse were upon the troop of Count de 
Meyrand in a moment, uttering a fierce, shrill shput as 
they came forward ; and while Meyrand strove to put 
his men in some order to receive them, the name of 
** Corse de Leon ! Corse de Leon !" was repeated from 
trooper to trooper, seeming to fill the hearts of the 
count's soldiers with fear. 

In another instant the two bodies met, and all Was 
strife and confusion. Swords flashed ^iround in every 
direction, and pistol shots were exchanged with the 
muzzles almost touching, while hand to hand, and now 
separated into small groups, the brigand^ and their op* 
ponents fought for life and death* scattered over the 
open space that intervened between the wood and the 
castle* Oh^ who can tell the feelings of poor Isabel at 
that moment ! She strove once or twice to burst the 
bonds that held her; but all her efforts were vain, and 
she had nothing to do but alternately to cover her eyes 
with her hands, and then glance over the scene again^ 
and stretch out her arms towards any of the opposite 
party who happened to be near, while hope ana fear 
continued their agonizing struggle in her heart. 

In the mean while the man Mark, who carried her 
along with him, remembering the orders he had receiv- 
ed, strove for nothing but to make himself a way on 
towards the castle of Robeck, still keeping some of hia 
comrades between himself and the attacking party; or, 
if he crossed swords with any of them, it was but to 
strike a single well-directed blow and ride on. There 
was a horseman, however, in the troop of Corse de 
Leon, who seemed determined to hew a path up to- 
wards him. Armed at all points, with his beaver down, 
the spurs of knighthood upon his heels, his heavy sword 

eaying like a bulrush in his hands, three times he made 
s way nearly up to the spot where the man Mark was 
hunying on, and three times some accidental turn of 
the fray threw another group of the soldiery in his way. 
. All went down before hini, however ; and twice, when 
Isabel raised her terrified eyes and gazed in that direc- 
tion, she saw, through the dust and smoke, one of the 
troopers of the Count de Meyrand cast headlong from 
his horse by a blow of his arm. Theman Mark seemed 
especially to flee from him» as if in him he recognised 
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so<ne one with whom he could not straggle ; but at 
length, jQst when he was breaking away from the melee 
altogether, and spurring on with fury towards the cas- 
tle, Isabel beheld the knight draw out from among the 
rest also, and gallop fiercely after. A page followed 
him bearing a spear ; but the distance between the pur- 
suer and the pursued, though not actually great,^ was 
considerable in such an eager race as that which they 
now ran. The heart of Isabel sgnk with fear as she 
saw that the knight's, charger did not gain much upon 
them. But, the moment after, another horseman darted 
from the midst of the very foremost group^of combat- 
ants, where all was enveloped in a cloud of smoke and 
dust. He was eovered with black arms from head to 
foot, but his horse was strong and fresh, and, bearing 
him on lightly, promised to overtake the other ere he 
could reach the castle. The man Mark measured the 
distance with his eve. He saw that he could not es- 
cape, and, after looking round twice at Isabel, he took 
the rein in his teeth, and, without quitting the hold of 
his sword) drew the dagjger from his belt with the left 
hand. 

She understood too well what it meant. " Oh, spare 
me ! spare me !'' cried the poor girl ; but the man only 
muttered something between his teeth about doing what 
he was bid^ and turned in the saddle as if the better to 
strike the blow. She looked round with a wild shriek 
f(Mr help, and, at the same, moment, she saw the dark 
horseman behind raise a pistol in his hand, though still 
coming on at headlong speed. She closed her eyes, and 
shrunk down as low as the bonds would allow her ; she 
heard the sharp report of firearms; the next inatant she 
felt the form of the man to whom she was tied reel and 
waver in the saddle, and, overcome by terror and agita- 
tion, she lost all consciousness of what was passing 
around her. 

When Isabel opened her eyes, she was freed from the 
bonds which bad tied her ; but the body of a dead trooper 
lay not far off, and two faces that she knew were ga- 
zing at her from their unclosed lielmets. The one was 
that of Corse de Leon, the other that of Bernard de 
Rohan. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

** Moflrr gftllantly and nobly done !" exclaimed Briaaac, 
aa he witneaaed the charge of Corae de Leon and hia 
oom|)amon8. ** Gentlemen, apare not the apur, but aee 
how many pf the tra^ora yfou can cut off from the caa* 
tie. De Thermea, would it not be better to point the 
gmia from the Tillage at that body which ia making for 
the bridge!'* 

All waa done aa he directed; for his judgment and 
experience were too well known for De Thermes even 
to hesitate. The amall body of French cayalr^ dashed 
after the troopers of the Count de Meyrand, the cannon 
were fired upon the fugitives, but still about one half of 
the number escaped ; and Meyrand himself now showed 
all the soldierlike qualities which he really possessed, 
rallied his ftien, repulsed the pursuers, brought up Uie 
rear in person, and succeeded in leading the remnant of 
his force into the castle of Robeck. 

In the meaii while Bnssac and De Thermes rode out 
of the hamlet towards the scene of the conflict, and 
took up their {position upon a little knoll, whence they 
could see the flight and chase ; and such ifr the effect of 
long habits of war and bloodshed upon the human mind, 
that two gallant and kind-hearted men atood and looked 
on aroused at the turns and doublings of the fugitives 
and their fierce pursuers, though the game was for hu* 
man life. 

** Who are they bringing inhere V exclaimed Brissac, 
at length, as his eye fell upon a group of several others, 
bearing some one alonff between them. ^' I fear, De 
Thermes, it is our poor mend who has met his death in 
this skirmish, after so many a glorious deed. It cannot 
be Corse de Leon; for that is surely the chevalier 
mounting his horse there.'' 

** It is a woman," sai^ De Thermes ; '* don't you see 
her white garments, my lord ?" 

** Ha! the fair fugitive, for a thousand crowns!" ex- 
claimed Brissac. '* I trust she is not hurt-: let us ride 
on and see. Would to Heaven we had but a few more 
men; for with this handful we can never guard against 
the enemy's retreat up the valley." 
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Thus^aying, he rode slowly forward to meet the lit- 
tle party that was approaching, and soon found that the 
supposition of De Thermes and himself was right. Al- 
though Isabel, thanks, to the unerring hand of Corse de 
Leon, whiph had shot the trooper through the head at 
the very moment that her fate seemed beyond hope, was 
but very slightly hurt by her fall from the horse, yet a 
cloak had been procured and stretched upon two spears, 
80 as to form a sort of litter, on which some of the men 
were now carrying her to the village. Bernard de Ro- 
han walked by her on foot, while his page led his char- 
ger behind ; and at some little distance, giving orders to 
his men, and calling them pnce more together from the 
pursuit, came Corse de Leon, with his usual calm, stern 
countenance, passing through scenes of strife and blood- 
shed as tranquil and unruffled as if they formed his na- 
tive element. 

Brissaa sprang to the ground as the little train ap- 
proached ; and, advancing at once to the lady's side, he 
said,*' 1 hope you are not hurt, though how you came in 
the midst of such a scene of slaughter, fair lady, I can- 
not tell." 

'* Thank God, I am not hurt !" she replied, '^ farther 
than terror and ill-treatment could hurt me % but I hope 
some one will see speedily for the good Father Willand, 
whom that cruel man threatened to hang over the gate.'^ 

"They have carried him to the castle, lady,*' said 
Corse de Leon, who had ridden up. " But if they hurt 
a hai^ of his head, they shall rue it, as they have sel- 
dom rued anything. My lord^ it is time that we should 
mount to the attack. There is a part of the wall crum- 
bled down behind that little homwork. They have not 
men to garnish it, and, if once carried, the castle is 
ours. Have you got ladders, general?" 

"A few, and but a few," said De Thermes ; " nor are 
those very ifood." 

" They will do, they will do !" replied Corse de Leon. 
'* If I once reach the top of the wall, they shall not ea- 
sily dislodge me. Let the ladders be brought out ! See ! 
they are opening a fire upon us here. Carry the lady 
in !" 

Bernard de Rohan had been speaking to Isabel in a 
low voice, and now, bending over her, he kissed her 
fair brow, with words of hope and promises to join her 
soon again. She knew where he was giMng; and all 
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the dreadful scene through which she had just pftssed 
made her but feel the more acutely that aa hour, thai a 
moment, might depriye her of him she loved for ever ; 
but for the world she would not have stayed him, xn have 
said one word to dim the light of courage in his eyeby 
doubt or hesitation. ' 

'' God bless you, Bernard j and protect you !'* she said; 
** God bless you and protect you, as he always does the 
good and brave !*' and« covering her eyes to conceal the 
drops that were in them, she suffered the soldiers to 
bear her onward into the village. 

Her lover gazed after her for a single moment, and 
then, casting away all thoughts but of the coming en- 
terprise, he turned to where Blrissac stood. The mar6* 
chal grasped him by the hand, but said laughinffly as 
he pointed to his visor, '^You should have had that 
down, my friend. However, tiiis is a scene in which 
no one knows the other. Monsieur de Thermos being 
commander-in-chief, I am not the Mar^chal de Brissae 
here; and you^ of course, none of us are acquainted 
with, except as the gallant unknown leader, who has 
planted the standard of France upoh the walls of five 
fortresses within the s{)ace of four-and-thirty days." 

"Another half hour passed,'* said Corse de Leon, 
with a grave and meaning smilC) ** another half hour 
i;)assed, and he shall not need to hide his face or to con- 
ceal his name from any one. Come, baron, come! 
Within those walls lies your fate and fortune. I told 
you that Corse de Leon would lead yoU) even with all 
Vour renown, on the path to honour; and that he, th0 
brigand, would undo what kings haV^ done. Here are 
the ladders ; come, let us see which will be within that 
castle firsts Monsieur de Brissae, wait here and judge 
between us, and be ready to ride in ; for if he or 1 1m, 
either of us, alive tX the end of half an hour, the gates 
shall be thrown open and the drawbridge down.*' 

<*We will see,** said Bernard de Rohan, laughing, 
" we will see. Give me a banner ! Some one give me 
a banner!" 

" Now, friends,** cried Corse de Leon, turning to his 
followers, who, while this was passing, had sprung to 
the ground, and were arrayed in a close band behind 
him, '* now, my friends, each man among us may have 
something to repent of: now is the time, by great deeds 
jMid good ones, ie clear all away and to cast our re» 
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proach upon the heads of the traitors within those walls. 
Follow me on, then! and if any man waver, let his 
neighbour put his dagger in his throat, that the world 
may still believe there never was a coward among us.'* 

Thns saying, with a scaling-ladder in one hand and 
his drawn sword in the other, he rushed forward at the 
head of his men, and took his way straight to the horn- 
work he had mentioned ; but, ^ding it undefended, he 
pushed on at once to the bastion, where, by some acci- 
dent, a part of the wall had given way. There, how* 
ever, the whole force of the garrison had been collect- 
ed to repel the assault, and a tremendous fire was open- 
ed upon the storming party as. it approached. Several 
men went down at once as soon as they had passed the 
horn work; and Brissac and De Thermes, becoming 
somewhat alarmed for ^he result, rode on, commanding 
a small party of arquebusiers to advance and cover the 
attack. 

The two generals came speedily to a spot where they 
could see more distinctly ; and there, though that part 
of the wall where the assault was taking place seemed 
every moment but one mingled sheet of fire and smoke, 
they beheld the ladders firmly placed, and man after 
man struggling up^ and hewing a path for himself amid 
the pikes and swords which Opposed them from above. 
Every means was resorted to that the place supplied to 
repel the attack : masses of stoneE( were cast down upon 
the heads of the storming-party ; long pikes and hooks, 
which tore them frdm the ladders, and cast them into 
the fosse below, were plied among them, and every thing 
evinced that the defence was made by men fighting 
with the fierceness of utter despair. But still, m the 
midst of all, the brigands forced their way on; and 
though more than one, both of the assailants and the 
defenders, were seen to fall headlong down through the 
smoke and flame, yet it soon became evident, by the 
progress of the waving swords and levelled pikes, that 
the scene of strife had moved its place, and that many 
of the assailants had gained the summit of the wall. 
'Hien the cloud of smoke and flame was seen to roll 
slowly on, as, fighting with desperate determination, the 
defenders were driven along the summit of the wall 
itself; and then took place aloud explosion, as if some 
magazine had blown up, or a mine had been sprungt 
while a dense, dark vapour rose, and covered everything 
from the sight. 
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Brissac looked at De Thermes, and De Thmrfiies at 
Brissac, in silence and apprehension ; but a moment al^ 
ter, a light wind wafted the cloud of smoke away, and 
standing upon a salient angle of the nearest wsol ap^ 
peared Bernard de Rohan, waring the standard of 
France above his head^ as if to announce that the tig^ 
tory.was won^ 

*' Now, my good friends,'* cried Bnssac, turning to 
the officers near him j '' you see what these brigands will 
do when they are hearty in a cause ; and let no man 
tell me I have done wrong in employing them. Bui 
come, there is the gate of the castle open^ and^ if I mis- 
take not, Corse de Leon himself standing on the draw* 
bridge^ Let us go in^ let us go in \ One of you^ gen- 
tlemen, ride back to the village, and teU the fair lady 
whom you will £nd there that all is safe, and the place 
taken." 

It was with some hesitation that one of them took 
this task upon himself, for all were anxious to foUow 
Brissac, who now advanced with De Thermes and the 
small party of arquebusiers, which had been brought 
forward to support the storming-party. 

Corse de Leon had by this time retired from the 
bridge, and only one of the brigands remained stationed 
at the gate. The arquebusiers, however, immediately, 
took possession of various points as they came up, and, 
riding on into the court, 9nssac and his Iblk>wef8 dis- 
mounted, and entered the great hall of the keep. Three 
Ivounded men were lying there ; but no other persoii 
was to be seen except the page of Bek'nard de Hohan, 
who had followed his master unscathed through the 
i^truggle of the day. 

" Where is your lord, my good boy ?" demanded the 
mardchaL " Vou are a gallant young soldier as ever I 
saw, and shall not be forgotten.*' 

" My lord) sir," replied the youth, colouring with de* 
light, **i8 gone to seek for somebody with the Chevalier 
Lenoir." 

'' Is the Count de Meyrand dead or taken ?" demand* 
ed Brissac. 

** lie has escaped by the postern, they say, sir," an- 
swered the page, *' and gone with five or six others up 
the valley ; but all the rest are killed or taken/' ^ 

*' Have you seen a good priest they carried offt'^ 
asked Brissac "I hope they have not hurt our poor 
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friend, who has so often made as merry in court and 
camp, and was, besides, so true a man.'^ 

"Oh, no, sirl" replied the boy. '' Father Willand I 
saw a minute ago, and helped to cut the thongs that 
tied him with my own dagger. He is in a room above^ 
shriving one of the dying men, who was governor of 
the castle, they say, before the count came.** 

''Let us go on," said Brissac ; *' there is something 
here to be discovered yet. Corse de Leon is not a man 
to say aught lightly, and he promised things that I woul4 
fain see verified.*' 

Thus speaking, he led the way through all the cham? 
bers on the ground->floor 6( the keep, meeting from time 
to time some of the captors, but not the persons that 
he sought. At length the sound of voices reached him 
and De Thermes, as they stood near the mouth of a 
low-browed, arch, which seemed to lead down by a flight 
of steps into vaults and dungeons below; and, a mo* 
ment or two after, Corse de Leon himself, with Bernard 
de ^han and two or three others carrying torches, 
appeared coming op the stairs, and speaking' together 
eagerly. 

The first words that Brissac heard were frdm the 
lips of Bernard de Rohan. ** It is tinie,4ny good friend,** 
he said, ** that you should tell me how and what we are 
seeking.** 

** We are seeking the only person,** replied Corse de 
Leon, '■ who can at once clear you of a crime where- 
with you have been charged. Let us return to that 
man we left djing above. I will find means to wrinff 
the fact out of him, for he must know it. Oh, my Loid 
de Brissac,** he continued, seeing the mar^chal, '*yoa 
are welcome to. the castle of Ro^ck ! Let us come in 
here, into what they call the stone hall, and then, I beg 
yon, hear what I have to say. 

^ This noble gentleman who stands before you,?* con- 
tinned Corse de Leon, after they had entered a large 
paved room on the right, " has been accused by that 
base man to whom these castles lately belonged, of a 
deed of blood which he never committed. But, as men*s 
laws were made for the purpose of torturing the innopent 
and securing the guilty, the aeoused wad speedily the 
condemned ; and they thought it ffreat mercy that they 
did not nut him to the rack, to mu^e him confess an act 
of whicn be knew nothing. )le would soon have been 
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executed had he not made his escape, by means, my 
lord mar^chaU which it is needless to detail. Some 
months after all this took place, an humble person, but a 
man of a good heart and a stout sword, met with the 
Italian bravo, upon whose word, as the chief testimony, 
French judges condemned a French noble of unspotted 
name, and a French king refused him the slightest mer- 
cy. This humble friend needed no testimony hut what 
he knew himself, to prove to him that the bravo was a. 
murderer ahd a villain ; and, beinff fond of a shorter, a 
more practicable, and a juster code of laws of his own 
than those which they teach in great cities, he pro- 
ceeded at once to punish the evil doer, and to force him 
to confess who it was that had committed the act where- 
of he had accused another. . To have done with circum- 
locution, my lord, and knowing that I can trust you, I 
will add, that this man Geronimo, the hired assasnn and 
serviceable viUain of the Lord of Masseran, was met 
by Corse de Leon one day in the woods and^ marshes 
of Chalamont ; that they fought, and that the brigand 
would not kill his enemy, because he was resolved to 
wring the truth fronii him regarding the death of Henry 
of Brienne. The man Was badly wounded, however, 
and died afterward; but before his death he acknowl- 
edged two things, that Bernard de Rohan liad no hand 
whatever in the deed, and— Ha ! Father Willand ! The 
man above is not desid; is he?'* 

" There must be some one wounded Aear this spot," 
•aid Brissac, before the priest could answer; **for I am 
certain that a moment ago I heard a smothered cry, as 
of some one beseeching aid. . Let the wounded have 
help, whosoever they be." 

'*0h! that the foxes of the earth are dull beasts!" 
exclaimed Father WiUand, who had entered the mo- 
ment before, **and so they well may be, when the 
wolves have takdn to lapping milk, and the lions mew 
like a cat. Out of my way, Bernard de Rohan—you 
marrier of ladies without the king's leave ! You have 
heartily been punished for your fivrminutes' rebellion 
Out of my way, Mar^chal de Brissac ; for, though your 
eyes were sharp enough to see that your friend was 
not guilty, you nave not had the wit to prove that he 
was innocent. Out of my way. Corse de Leon ; for, 
though you have spun a long clew as well as any old 
woman m the land, you have not known how to bring 
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it to an end; while for Father Willand, poor, despised 
Father Willand, with all his bones aching^ from being 
carried like a sack of wheat over the haunches of a 
hard-trotting horse, is reserved the great achievement 
of the whole ! Now bring me two strong cords. See 
for a bottle of good wine, if there be one left in the cas- 
tle, and a slice of bread fit for a hungry man.'* 

"What is the meaning of all thisV said Brissac, 
somewhat sharply. " I thought I heard that cry again.*' 

" And so you did, my most noble mar^chal !" replied 
the priest. " But you would oblige me much by stand- 
ing back from this table which you have gathered round. 
Now, Bernard de Rohan, thrust your dagger into the 
chink between that dark stone and the other, and raise 
it up!" 

The party of gentlemen spread back at the priest's 
words, and, just under the table round which they were 
standing, there appeared a stone of about three foot 
square, of a somewhat darker colour than the rest, and 
which, when examined closely, seemed evidently sep- 
arated from the others that formed the pavement. 
Bernard de Rohan immediately did as the priest di- 
rected, but at first the stone would not yield to all his 
strength. He then went to the other side, and thrust 
his dagger between it and the next stone, when it rose 
heavily up, disclosing the mouth of a sort of pit or 
dungeon, where not the slightest ray of light was visi- 
ble. Horror seized upon all present ; but that horror 
was increased when a voice was heard from below, 
exclaiming, "Oh God! have you come to help meT 
Have pity upon me ! have pity upon me !" 

" Heaven and earth !" exclaimed Bernard de Rohan, 
** 1 should know that voice !" 

"Bring ropes! bring ropes, quick!" exclaimed the 
Mar6chal de Brissac ; but, without waiting for them, 
Bernard de Rohan cast himself down by the side of 
the pit, and stretched out his arm to its utmost extent, 
exclaiming, "Can you reach ipy handV Corse de 
Leon did the same on the other side ; and, by an effort 
of their great strength, the two powerful men raised 
up from the bottom of the pit a pale, thin, squalid fig- 
ure, clothed in garments which had once been rich, but 
were now reduced to noisome rags. 

The moment he stood upon the firm ground, Bernard 
de Rohan, with wild and anxious eyes, held him at a 

Vol. II.-R 
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distance, and gazed eagerly in his face. Then exclaim- 
ing, " It is ! it is V^ he threw wide his arms, and Henry 
of ^rienne sprang forward to his bosom. 

Let not the reader, strange as this tale may seem, be- 
lieve that it is false, for such is not the case ; and all 
the important circumstances will be found recorded in 
the Life of the Mar^chal de Brissac* 

'*Give him some wine, give him some winef" said 
Father Willsmd, who, accustomed in the various duties 
of his calling to witness the effect of great emotion, 
knew what must be the sensations of the poor youth at 
that moment, and what was likely to be the result. 

Before any assistance of the kind could be afforded, 
however, Henry of Brienne had fainted away, and it 
was some time before he could be brought to himself. 
Bernard de Rohan, the page, and the priest, tended him, 
while De Thermes proceeded on his military round 
through the castle; but Brissac, turning to Corse de 
Leon, exclaimed, " This is a new miracle of your work- 
ing, indeed, my good friend ! You were going to tell 
us of another acknowledgment, however, which the 
man you so justly punished made before his death. 
Was it of the fact which we behold here ?" 

" Not so, not so," replied Corse de Leon. "No; he 
acknowledged that Bernard de Rohan had no hand in 
the deed, and, moreover, he told me that here I should 
find one who would explain all and clear up all.* He 
spoke confusedly and hurriedly, for the confession he 
made was at the point of death; but the other acknowl- 
edgment I spoke of was, that the body of the man which 
was found in the forest was not that of the Count of 
Brienne, but that of his servant, who had been killed in 
defence of his master. I had some vague ho^e that it 
might be as it has proved; for the man Geronimo stout- 
ly denied, even to his last gasp, that he had killed the 
young count. See, my lord, however— see ! he revives, 
and he himself will tell you more." 

Henry of Brienne, Jiowever, had but little to tell. 
Wine and food soon gave him back some degree of 

* By the important circumstances, I mean the 8ii[q|)08ed murder, 
the trial of the friend, the confession of the servant under the tor- 
ture, and the ultimate discovery of the man believed to be murder- 
ed, in one of the castles of the Lord of Masseran, in a loathsome 
dungeon, concealed by one of the stones of the pavement, with 
many other minute particulars mentioned in these pages. 
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Strength, and then, while all who were present crowded 
round him, he related exactly what had happened be- 
tween him and Bernard de Rohan, as his friend himself 
had told it. 

" I was foolish," he said, addressing himself to the 
young cavalier : *' I was mad, I believe. But the cause 
of my whole conduct was, that I had solemnly pledged 
myself to separate you and Isabel from each other. I 
knew not how to do it. I was confused and embarrass- 
ed ; and, as so often has happened to me before, I acted 
wildly, rashly, and wrongly, in seeking to free myself 
from a situation of difficulty in which I did not know 
liow to behave. The thing of all others I sought to 
avoid was, that you and I together should come up with 
my sister ; and yet, not knowing to what difficulties she 
might be exposed, I did not choose either to abandon 
the search, or ask you to abandon it. Angry with my- 
self and everything else, I determined to drive you from 
me, and your perseverance in accompanying me only 
served to irritate and drive me nearly wild. How I be- 
haved, you know, alas ! too well ; but after you were gone 
I forded the stream, and rode some way on towards 
Bourg, till, recollecting that I had left my servant behind, 
and that I expected messengers from that villain of Mas- 
seran, I turned back again towards Nantua, after sleeps 
ing at a cottage on that side of the river; but I met 
those I sought, on their way to overtake me, at a village 
some fifteen or sixteen miles behind. This was the day 
after we had parted ; and I found that the messengers 
which the Lord of Masseran had sent were three in num- 
ber, headed by the man Geronimo, who told me, with 
great affected concern, that he had been much alarmed 
on my account, for that at Ceyserat he had heard of 
your passing alone. He had sought in the forest, he 
said, and found marks of blood, but had come on to seek 
me. As he bore me fresh instructions — apparently from 
the king himself— to prevent Isabel from holding any 
communication with vou whatsoever, I explained to him 
the circumstances which had caused us to part, and the 
quarrel between us. Whether he had been before in- 
structed to carry me off, or whether the diabolical plot 
then entered into his head, I know not, but he urged me 
strongly to set out, accompanied by him and the rest, in 
order to overtake you before you discovered the farther 
course of Isabel, who, we had reason to believe, had 
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left the straight road to Macon. He persuaded me that, 
by crossing the forest and taking the ford, I should save 
a considerable distance ; bat, while I was riding along 
that same sandy road down which you followed me, 
talking to him of the state in which he had left matters 
in Paris, he suddenly sprang upon me, and, befoi^ I 
could defend myself or make even a preparation for 
resistance, I was pulled from my horse, tied hand and 
foot, and gagged so that I could not utter a sound. 
While this was taking place, the poor fellow who accom- 
panied me had drawn his sword and nearly overcome 
one of the traitors; the others, however, turned upon 
him the moment I was secured, and I had the horror of 
Beein^ him butchered before my face. They then strip- 
ped him of his own garments, and clothed him in a suit 
df mine which they found in the valise upon his horse, 
and I easily divined that their purpose was to make the 
world believe that I was dead, as doubtless they have 
since done. Two of them dragged the body away, 
leaving me under the guard of the third, and did not re- 
turn for near an hour; after which they carried me, too, 
into one of the deepest parts of the wood, and there 
kept me till after night had fallen. I was then placed 
on horseback, and tied on, and, after a long night's jour- 
ney, found myself in Savoy. The following day was 
passed upon the mountain side; but one of them went 
to some town or village and procured food, and in the 
middle of the next night I was brought hither. That 
dungeon has been my abode ever since. The air is ad- 
mitted to it by a small hole cut through the solid rock, 
and food was let down to me by a thin string and a hook 
once every night. Why he did not kill me I cannot 
tell ; and, strange to say, notwithstanding the horrible 
state in which I was kept, I did not seek or wish for 
death. I always had a hope — ^I may almost call it an 
expectation — ^that my fate would undergo a change; 
and even from the very depth of the misery in which I 
was plunged, this hope received light. I thought it 
was impossible that the good God could leave me al- 
ways so, however wrongly I might have behaved to 
him who had been the friend of my youth." 

'*And that friendf my good young gentleman,*' said 
the Mar6chal de Brissac, " has since then been accused 
of your murder, tried, and condemned ; has made his 
escape from prison; and has from that moment been 
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here in exile, serving^ his country at the very time he 
was most unjustly treated. Your sister is also a fugi- 
tive, but she is luckily safe in the village below ; and 
you may now have the happiness of removing for ever 
the stain from your friend's honour, and of conferring 
upon him, I trust, as many blessings as he has lately 
endured miseries;'* 



CHAPTER XXII. 

It was about four o'clock in the afternoon of the day 
on which the castle of Robeck was taken, that, as Ber- 
nard de Rohan was sitting beside Isabel de Brienne, 
with her right hand clasped in his, and her left resting 
in that of her brother, the Mar6chal de Brissac entered 
the small cottage room where they sat with a brow not 
only grave and thoughtful, but even sad. He was fol- 
lowed by a gentleman of a somewhat stem mien, and 
by two or three attendants unarmed, who seemed, by 
the dusty state of their apparel, to have journeyed far 
that day. 

''My dear De Rohan,'' said Brissac, as he entered, 
" it is, I believe, destined in this world that no day of 
happiness and success should ever end without a touch of 
bitterness, and such, I am afraid, is to be the case with 
you, although the bitterness will be very light in compari- 
son with the sw eetness of this day. I know not whether 
you are acquainted with Monsieur de Nans6 ; but, I am 
sorry to sav, he comes to seek you on the part of the 
king, who has heard of your place of refuge, and has 
commanded this gentleman to carry you a prisoner to 
Paris." 

** It is only happy, sir," said Bernard de Rohan, ad- 
dressing De Nans6, who was an officer of Henry's 
guard, "it is only happy that you arrived not a day 
sooner, or I might have been prevented thereby from 
discovering the incontestable proofs of my innocence 
of the crime with which I have been charged." 

'' It is happy, sir," answered De Nans6, stiffly ; " for 
I was ordered by the king, notwithstanding the services 
R2 
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which we are told yon have rendered here, to bring yoa 
to Paris in chains/' 

The colour rose in Bernard de Rohan's cheek : '^That 
was somewhat harsh," he said ; " and, although I have 
certainly been condemned for the death of a man still 
living, which was strange enough, I might still have 
been, surprised to be brought to Paris in chains for an 
act that had never been committed. This, sir," he con- 
tinued, somewhat provoked at the cold and bitter aspect 
of De Nans6, ** this, sir, is Henry, count de Brienne, 
whom I murdered, according to the decree of various 
wise men sitting at the ChMelet.*' 

** I have the honour of recollecting Monsieur de 
Brienne well," replied De Nans6, *'and the sight of his 
|>erson here will dispense with the necessity of my put- 
ting you in chains, but not of my carrying you to Paris, 
sir. There are other matters which the king may have 
to inquire into. One of the charges mentioned to me 
was having drawn your sword within the royal pre- 
cincts. The king visited that offence severely upon my 
Soor cousin of Meyrand, and, by driving him to despairi 
oubtless cast him into rebellion. He is not likely, 
therefore, to pass over the act in you." 

** I had forgotten," replied Bernard de Rohan, '* your 
near connexion with Monsieur de Meyrand. The king's 
pleasure, however, sir, must be obeyed, and shall be 
obeyed by me without more words, for I trust to be able 
fully to justify myself; and, as the event has nroved 
that I was guiltless of one charge, I doubt not I shall be 
believed when I assert that i am innocent of the other. 
Dearest Isabel," he continued, '*I fear that we must 
part." 

*< Yes, Bernard," she replied, with a smile struggling 
through the tears which had gathered in her eyes, '*but 
now we part in good hope ; when we last parted, it was 
in despair." 

'* Whatever be yonr own ultimate fate, sir," said De 
Nans6, in a tone somewhat softened, " whatever be your 
own ultimate fate, the lady will not be far separated 
from you at present, though separated she must be. 
The kmg is aware of her having taken reAige on the 
borders of France and Savoy, and my orders are to bring 
her to Paris also; you as rapidly as possible, leaving 
the lady under the charge of some of my attendants, to 
follow with such speed as may suit her convenience." 
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While all this passed, Henry of Brienne had remained 
silent, and Brissac stood gnawing his lip with evident 
mortification ; but when his sister was mentioned, the 
young count started up, his pale face glowing somewhat 
angrily, while he exclaimed, **My sister, shall come to 
Paris, but not under the charge of any of your attend- 
ants, while her brother has an arm to protect her^ and a 
right to guide and guard her/* 

De Nanse gazed at him for a moment with a calm, 
supercilious air, and then turning to Brissac, he said, 
" You know the king's orders, Monsieur de Brissac, and 
I must look to you for the means of enforcing them." 

Henry of Brienne was about to burst forth with his 
usual wild and somewhat uncontrollable vehemence; 
bat Brissac interposed, saying,, " Monsieur de Nans6, 
the king, when he gave the orders which you mention, 
was totally unaware of the extraordinary change of cir- 
cumstances which has taken place this day. He knew 
not that Monsieur de Rohan, by one accidental discov- 
ery, would be totally freed from every imputation which 
has been cast upon him ; and that — as the other charge 
made against him was founded upon the evidence of 
those persons who brought the false and iniquitous ac- 
cusation from which he i^ now freed — it is probable 
that charg'e was as false and iniquitous as the other. 
Neither did the king know,'sir, that the brother of Mad- 
emoiselle de Brienne was alive, present, and willing 
to conduct her himself to his majesty's court ; there- 
fore-" 

" But it is necessary, sir," said De Nans6, sh&rply, 
** and I insist that — " 

" Do not knit your brows at me, sir," said the Mar6- 
chal de Brissac, " and do not presume to use the word 
insist within my government. I will surrender Monsieur 
de Rohan into your hands upon the condition, and with 
the understanding, that you carry him to the king*s pres- 
ence with all gentlemanly courtesy and attention, rec- 
ollecting that the only real and substantial cause of your 
being sent hither upon such a mission is now removed. 
In regard to Mademoiselle de Brienne, if my young 
friend, her brother here, undertakes to escort her to the 
king's presence with all convenient speed, his majesty's 
commands will be obeyed with sufficient accuracy." 

•* WeU, sir, well," said De Nans6, " if you choose to 
take the responsibility of these things upon yourself, the 
consequences be upon your own head." 
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" Be they so, sir,'' replied Brissac ; ** I have not, in 
general, shrunk from responsibility: and, moreover, I 
shall take upon myself to fix the time of departure, 
which shall be to-morrow morning. Monsieur de B6- 
han may well be considered too much fati^ed to-nicfht, 
by great exertions in the service of the king, to under- 
take the Journey without repose. Bernard," he contin- 
ued, tummg to be Rohan, '* you must consider yourself 
in my custody for the present, as I make myself your 
godfather, and answer for your appearance. I must 
now go to send off a trumpet towards the Milanese fron- 
tier, announcing the signature of peace and the cessa- 
tion of hostilities on all parts. At the, same time, I shall 
demand that the Gpunt de Meyrand be given up to 
France as a traitor and a rebel ; and perhaps he may 
have more difficulty in justifying himself than those 
whom he has accused. Monsieur de Nans6, you wiU 
do me the honour of supping with me at the quarters of 
Monsieur de Thermes^ Ue Rohan, I shall expect to sea 
you there for an hour before bedtime." Thus saying, 
he made room for Monsieur de Nans6 to pass out be- 
fore him, and left the little party together, as he had 
found them. 

An hour or two passed* over — ^notwithstanding the 
somewhat painful interruption which had taken place— 
in tranquil happiness, such as Bernard and Isabel had 
not known for many years. They neither of them 
would believe for a moment that there was any farther 
ill in store for them, or that the charge in regard to a 
violation of the precincts of the royal residence would 
not vanish away like an idle vapour. The events of 
that day had been so bright and happy altogether — the 
restoration of Henry of Brienne, as it seemed, from the 
very grave ; the clearing of Bernard de Rohan's name 
from every stain; the delivery of Isabel herself from 
the persecution of the Lord de Masseran and the Count 
de Meyrand — all had the natural effect of inspiring hope, 
with visions of happiness which seemed almost pro- 
phetical It had been like one of those bright and gold- 
en summer days, which we cannot see go down in splen- 
dour and majesty without anticipating a clear and glow- 
ing morrow, though there be a cloud or two upon the 
ec^e of the western sky. 

At length, as the hour of repose approached, Bernard 
de Rohan prepared to depart. He pressed Isabel fondly 
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to his heart. He gazed for a moment with a sigh, and 
vet a smile too, on the ring which she still bore upon 
her finger ; the ring which he had placed there at the 
altar now nearly a year before ; but his heart was firm 
and true» and, raising that hand to his lips, he kissed it 
tenderly and devote£y, and left her. 

When he arrived at the house where Brissac had 
taken up his quarters with De Thermes, he found that 
the mar^chal had quitted the supper-table, at which the 
others, after the fashion of soldiers, were still revelling 
in honour of their success. The mar^chal was in an- 
other room, but not alone ; for seated beside him was 
ffood Father Wiiland, who was in the act of telling him 
how he had discovered^ from the dying words of De 
Masseran's officer in the castle of Robeck, the place in 
which Henry de Brienne was confined. 

Their previous conversation, however, had turned 
upon other things ; and, the moment the young cavalier 
entered, Brissac renewed the subject. 

'* I have wished to consult with you, De Rohan," he 
said, " before you go, for this treaty of peace places me 
in many respects in a situation of embarrassment. In 
regard to your own fate, De Rohan, though that sour 
and evil spirit in De Nans^ and the rest of the powerful 
relations of Meyrand may give yon some aimoyance, 
yet I look u^n your happiness as quite secure. There 
IS a good friend of ours, however, to whom I am not 
ashamed to say that I owe much, with whom this peace 
must place me in a difficult and gainful situation. You 
will easily understand that I mean Corse de Leon. 
When I first came into Piedmont, I had made a resolu- 
tion of exterminating all the various bands of brigands 
which were scattered over the country, and you may 
remember that I executed many. This determination 
was more especially taken in regard to the troop of the 
famous Corse de Leon, then consisting of more than 
two hundred men. He set all my measures at defiance, 
however, while I easily got hold of inferior leaders. As 
I did so, I gradually discovered that many of these bands 
consisted of men driven to despair by the tyranny and 
oppression of their petty Italian lords, and I gradually 
fell upon the plan of offering them their choice between 
death and regular service under me. In the mean time, 
I every day heard more and more of this extraordinary 
man, of his generosity, his daring, his wisdom, and even 
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his humanity and kindness. I heard of peasants and 
humble citizens protected, supported, and relieved. I 
heard of base plans and iniquitous schemes frustrated in 
the most marvellous manner. I heard, indeed, of signal 
and somewhat barbarous acts of vengeance upon op- 
pressors, extortioners, and evil doers, while, at the same 
time, I had myself indubitable proofs of skill and talent, 
such as are rarely met with. Thus I adopted gradually 
very diflTerent views with regard to Corse de Leon. I 
acted, perhaps, somewhat rashly in the business, cast 
myself almost entirely into his power, but succeeded in 
making him a friend, and have since, from his aid, de- 
rived infinite benefit to the cause of France. How then 
am I to deal with him now? I must not suffer. him, if 
I remain in command here — ^I must not suffer him, I 
say, to carry on the system in which I found him en- 
gaged ; but, at the same time, I cannot show myself so 
ungrateful to him as to cast him off the moment his ser- 
vices are no longer needful to me. Father Willand 
here," he continued, "advises me to offer him some 
high command in the army under me, and I would 
stretch my authority to the very utmost so to gratify 
him. What think you, De Rohan 1" 

" I fear, my lord," replied the young cavalier, "I fear 
that he will not accept it. But your only way is to see 
him yourself, and to speak to him frankly and boldly, as 
you always do. At all events, he will understand and 
appreciate your conduct, and perhaps point out himself 
some means of freeing you from your present embar- 
rassment. When are you likely to see him V 

*' Immediately," replied De Brissac. '^ He promised 
to visit me here this night ; but stay you with me,^both 
of you, and let us all try to persuade him to what is 
right." 

" Ay, mar^chal !" answered the priest ; " but recollect 
that there are many sorts of right in this world. What 
is right for the lion is not right for the lamb. You do 
not put a bottle of Avignon claret into an earthen pitch- 
er.* What suits Brissac woVt suit Corse de Leon. 
So don't make up your mind, as most men do, to think 
everybody in the wrong that is not pleased with what 
pleases you." 

Some farther conversation took place, but no new 

* The first wine that I find called claret is the wine of Avignon, 
very diflbrent from that to which we now give the name. 
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suggestion was elicited ; and in about a quarter of an 
hour, Corse de Leon himself entered the room unan- 
nounced, and placed himself standing at the end of the 
table opposite Bhssac. His countenance was mourn- 
ful and somewhat stem ; and Bhssac, feeling that he 
had an ungrateful task to perform, laid aside the usual, 
ceremony which he maintained as governor of Pied- 
mont, and, going round, shook the brigand by the hand. 

Corse de Leon gazed in his countenance with a mean- 
ing smile. '^ I have heard the news, my lord !'^ he said. 
''Peace 'is signed! A peace as disgraceful to France 
as it is advantageous to our enemies, and especially to 
the great tyrant of the day, Philip of Spain. I have 
heara the news ! I have heard the news ! And now, 
my lord, to make the way easy for you, I will speak 
upon one of the subjects which embarrass you in this 
matter. There must be many that both, embarrass and 
grieve you, or I don't know the M ar6chal de Brissac. 
But to the matter in hand. Peace is signed! and you 
do not know what to do with Corse de Leon! The 
very hesitation does you honour, my lord. There is 
scarcely any other general in Europe who would not 
bring his provost, with half a dozen arquebusiers, to the 
back of that door, and have out the brigand in the 
churchyard, and shoot him within half an hour." 

" Nay, nay !" answered Brissac, laughing, " I would 
rather oe shot myself, my good friend ; but you have 
touched upon my embarrassment. You know that in 
this government of Savoy I must maintain an estab- 
lished order now that peace is restored. In the mean 
time, I scruple not to acknowledge before these two, as 
I would before the whole world, that in the latter wars 
of Piedmont you have served me npbly, generously, 
and bravely. 1 would fain recover you from this wild 
and wandering life which you pursue, and, at the same 
time, offer you that high distinction and rank which you 
merit. Doubtless we shall have to maintain a very 
strict and careful watch upon the frontier of the Milan- 
ese, especially towards the mountains ; and, if you will 
consent, you shall have the command of that district, 
together with two of what are called the New Bands, 
and a couple of companies of pikes. You will form 
your own men into another company, and, having the 
formal, authorized command of the whole, will be un- 
der the orders of no one but myself.*^ 
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The brigand smiled, ndt exactly contemptnously, bnt 
certainly with a look of amusement, at the Tory propo- 
sal. **What, Monsieur de Brissac!" he said, ** Corse 
de Leon a colonel of gens tParmes f Oh ! my good lord, 
that were a miracle indeed! which would make the 
fishes of Como raise their heads out of the water to see 
it more merrily than they did to hear the preaching of 
Saint Anthony of Padua. No, my good lord! No! 
When you train the chamois of the mountains to draw 
farmers' carts, then you may hope to see Corse de Leon 
manoeuvring his men at a montreJ** 

"But what then can I do for youl** said Brissac. 
** Name it, my good friend ! name it ! I ask you, as a 
new service and a new favour, after many, to deliver 
me from the difficulty in which I am placed regarding 
you." 

" My lord, you are a noble gentleman !" replied Corse 
de Leon, warmly, "and I thank you for making me 
think well of at least one man in high station ; Imt it is 
not I who will deliver you from the difficulty in which 
you are placed. Time will do it — ay, and very speedi- 
ly ! With all your knowledge of courts, you are de- 
ceived as to your future situation. You will not long 
have any difficulty with the affairs of Piedmont at ally 
nor those of Corse de Leon either." 

"How so? how sol" demanded Brissac. "Have 
you any news from Paris 1" 

" More certain thaii you have, my lord," replied Corse 
de Leon. "You only know that peace is signed. I 
have to tell you that Savoy and Piedmont are to be re- 
stored to the duke, together with Corsica and all that 
you have gained upon the side of the Milanese. Five 
towns alone are to oe retained for France, merely as se« 
curity for the execution of the treaty." 

" By Heaven !" lexclaimed Brissac, starting up, " I will 
resist for the honour of my country, and with my own 
hand carry on the war. I and my soldiers in this are 
one. Let the King of France, if he have signed this act, 

gut us to the ban as rebels, so that he may not himself 
e compromised by our deeds ; but let me maintain the 
glory of my country, and hold for her those territoriea 
which we have won for her with our blood."* 

* These are the veir words afterward addressed by Brissac to the 
King of France himself. 
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"If such be your determination, my lord,'* replied 
Corse de Leon, ''and if you so act, I will be your sol- 
dier too ; so then the difficulty will be at an end.'* 

" That is to say," cried the priest, laughing, " there 
is only one trade he can choose if prevented from be- 
ing a brigand, \irhich is that of a rebel. No, no ! my 
good Lonl of Brissac, if it were not for many another 
consideration, you would never set the example of op- 
posing the will of your sovereign, nor show one more 
great and noble man in, arms against legitimate au- 
thority." 

Brissac bowed his head upon his hands and sat silent, 
while Corse de Leon added, " I have told you what I 
know» my lord ; there is much more, of which I am as 
sure as if 1 had seen it. They^ will disband your troops. 
They will take from you your government. They will 
leave your soldiers to follow Corse de Leon^ and your- 
self without reward or Recompense. I repeat again, that 
such is the baseness of courts and statesmen, that your 
gallant troops, ere three months be over, will .be brig- 
ands among these mountains." ^ 

"No, no, no!" exclaimed Brissac, vehemently. 
" That they will never be." 

" Where will they find bread V' demanded Corse de 
Leon. " I know the intention is gone forth to disband 
them. Where will they find' bread ?" 

"In my house," replied Brissac, "as long as I am 
alive and have it to share with them. But, my good 
friend," he added, more calmly, " I will not doubt that 
what you liave told me is true ; and if it be so, the diffi- 
culty is removed from me. I will never treat as an en- 
emy the man who has fought by my side as a friend ; 
but if Piedmont be given up to the Duke of Savoy, with 
the Duke of Savoy will you h^ve to deaL" 

" Aad with the Duke of Savoy I will deal!" replied 
Corse de Leon, significantly. " In the mean time, I will 
betake myself to the mountains, beyond the range of 
your command. I have some traffic to carry on with 
one or two good lords in the Milanese. There was one 
of them— last Saturday was ten days— flogged a poor 
peasant lad to death for defending the honour of his 
bride and striking the keeper of the toll upon the river. 
He forgot there was such a man as' Corse de Leon, and 
I must call it to his mind. With this and other things 
somewhat like it, I shall have good occupation for my 

Vol. IL^S 
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time till you, my lord, are gone ; so you ^eed not be 
uneasy about me." 

'* Nay, but I still am,'* replied Brissac ; " I would fain 
give you some token of my gratitude. I would fain, too» 
see you devote your vast courage and the great powers 
of your mind to some more noble, great, and expan^ve 
things than those which now occupy you/' 

" Oh, let me join my voice too !" said Bernard de Ro- 
han. *' You have been my friend, my companion, my 
deliverer ! . Make me, oh make me proud of the man to 
whom I owe such benefits ! and, instead of glorying in 
pursuits which have become but too odious by the deeds 
of others,'carrying your strong arm, your noble heart, 
and your powerful mind to the achievement of some 
great undertakrog, to the support of some noble cause! 
Is not the infidel, even now, preparing to attack the last 
Christian bulwark in the Mediterranean ?" ^ 

''You forget,*' replied Corse de Leon, with^a curling 
lip, " that the blood which flows in these veins is not no- 
Ue ; that I cannot, that I must not show myself among 
the brethren of Saint John but as a servitor. No, no !^ 
he added, crossing his arms upon his broad chest ; ^' for 
a while longer I will live as I have lived ; but I see things 
gathering far in the North which will end in a tempest 
it for me to move in. I see, too, under those dark 
clouds, the dawning of a light which shall bring forth a. 
new day upon the world. I see the time coming when 
the Spanish tyrant shall bow before the indignant vig- 
our of a rouaed-up nation. I see, not far off, the time 
when an oppressed people shall break the chains that 
bind them, and Call to tne fre6 and generous hearts of 
every land for aid, encouragement, and support. When 
that time comes, my friends — and I dare to csdl you so 
— ^you may perchance see Corse de Leon with another 
name, winnmg honour in the way that you would have 
him!" 

Thus saying, he turned and left them, and was heard 
of no more in Savoy till his prophecy was accomplishr 
ed in the shameful abandonment of Brissac and his sol- 
diers. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

Although Monsieur de Nans^ had received distinct 
orders to hasten his return to Paris with Bernard de 
Rohaiii, several weeks elapsed ere the journey was ac- 
complished ; and every excuse which human ingenuity 
could devise was resorted to with a view to delay their 
arrival in the capital. Now the chancellor directed the 
captain of the kmg's guard to wait at Fontainehleau for 
farther orders. Now the king was said to be at Vil- 
lers-Coterets, and it was necessary to send thither to 
know whether the prisoner should be brought there or 
not : then news arrived that the royal party had left 
that place, and a new delay occurred to give time for 
inquiry as to where it had gone. 

The secret of all this was, that the friends of the 
Count de Meyrand, and the many noble families with 
whom he was connected, were using every endeavour to 
obtain a pardon for his past conduct, and to prejudice the 
mind of the king against one whom they justly consid- 
ered as his enemy. They feared that these schemes and 
purposes would be overthrown by the coming of Ber- 
nard de Rohan to Paris; and in Monsieur de Nans6 
they found a willing instrument in keeping him away 
froin the capital. 

At length, however, Bernard de Rohan would no 
longer be trifled with. There was no pretence now ei- 
ther for keepings from him his attendants or debarring 
Um from communication with^his friends ; and he found 
that Isabel herself had reached Paris before him. In 
the letter by which she informed him of this fact, she 
told him that the king himself was in the capital, and 
had b^eh so for some time ; that she had not been ad- 
mitted to his presence, however; and that she feared 
there were many intrigues taking place in order to in- 
fluence the royal mind. 

The moment that he received this letter, Bernard de 
Rohan sat down and addressed the king himself in wri- 
ting, demanding to be admitted to his presence, and in- 
forming him that he had been detained for several 
weeks, unwillingly and unreasonably, at a distance 
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from the court. As soon as Monsieur de Na&86 appear-' 
ed, the young nobleman notified to him what he had 
done ; but the captain of the guard, now driven from all 
evasion, informea him that it was his intention to carry 
him immediately to Paris. 

' " In the first place, however. Monsieur de Rohan,*' be 
continued, endeavouring to bend his features into a per^ 
suasive smile which was not at all natural to them, " in 
the first place. Monsieur de Rohan, I have a proposal 
to make to you on behalf of the friends and fwaaiiy of 
Monsieur de Meyrand, which, as a generous and kind- 
hearted gentleman, you will, I am sure, consent to. It 
is merely this : the whole of that family— and you must 
know how influential it is — will join their voice to yours 
in beseeching the king to sanction at once your mar- 
riage with Mademoiselle de Brienne, provided that you- 
not only abstain from saying anything to inculpate far- 
ther my cousin Adrian, but do also yourself petition 
his majesty to grant him a pardon for the past, and suf- 
fer him to return to France." 

Bernard de Rohan gazed upon him with indignation, 
and replied at once, '* Monsieur de Nans6, if you had 
not proposed to me this matter in the terms of a nego- 
tiation, I might have been tempted, at your solicitation, 
to do all that I could in favour of Monsieur de Mey- 
rand ; but by holding out to me, as an inducement, your 
interest to obtain the hand of Mademoiselle de Brienne 
— to which I have an undoubted right, and with the dis- 
posal of which you have nothing to do whatever — ^you 
prevent me from saying one word in support of the ob- 
ject you desire. I will hear no more upon the subject, 
sir. The hand of Isabel de Brienne is not a bribe 
which you can dispose of at your pleasure." . 

"Very well, baron! very well!" replied De Nans6, 
with a bitter smile. " You may have forgotten his ma- 
jesty swore by his honour and his life, that, so long as 
he wore the crown, you should never wed the lady, if 
you drew your sword upon the Count de Meyrand. 
The king may have forgotten it too ; but he shallsoon 
be made to remember it if you continue in the resolu- 
tion which you have expressed." 

" I shall not change it," replied De Rohan, firmly ; 
but, at the same time, the words of his companion cre- 
ated some unpleasant feelings of apprehension in regard 
to the view which Henry might take of his oath. 
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On the next day, towards noon, a packet arrived, the 
contents of which caused Monsieur de Nans^'s brows 
to contract heavily. Orders were immediately given, 
however, for saddling horses, and for preparing to pro- 
ceed to the capital ; and, ere night, Bernard de Rohan, 
with such attendants as he had now gathered round him, 
the king's officer, and a small party of guards, were 
once more on their way towards Paris. They did not 
go far, however, that evening, as Monsieur de Nans^ 
had still a courier to send off, in order that his friends 
might fully prepare the way for what was no longer 
avoidable — an interview between Bernard de Rohan and 
the king himself. 

It was in the evening of a bright summer's day that 
Bernard de Rohan once more entered the capital of his 
native country ; and the aspect of the e&y and cheerful 
metropolis of a gay and cheerful people seemed to of- 
fer to his eyes a more lively and bustUng scene than it 
had ever before presented ; more living beings moving, 
thronging, singing, talking, in streets, in doorways, in 
shops, and at windows, than he had ever before beheld. 

This was not only in the seeming, but perhaps it was 
true ; for those days were days of peculiar merriment 
and splendour in the French capital. The nation was 
rejoicing at the newly-recovered peace, and cared not 
what had been paid for it. The royal espousals of 
Philip of Spain to the unfortunate Elizabeth, and of the 
Duke of Savoy to another princess of France, gave 
new interest to the times ; and the magnificent and chiv- 
alrous monarch who then sat upon the French' throne 
showed a resolution to lead the way in all pageantry 
and revelry, and to keep up as long as possible the 
gladness and rejoicings of his people. 

Such was the moment at which Bernard de Rohan 
and his companions rode through the long street of 
houses, gardens, churches, and monasteries which then 
led through the suburb towards that gate of the city 
known by the name of the Porte Saint Antoine. Every 
house had its decoration and its sign of festival ; gar- 
lands were hanging over the doorposts, tapestries and 
silks spread out fVom the windows ; the very convents 
and abbeys loo>ked |ay, and the bells in all the quarters 
pf the town wiere ringing gayly. When the gate had 
been passed, however, and the dark towers of the Bas- 
tile left behind, an obstacie presented itself to the far< 
S2 
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ther course of the horsemen in the shape of great har- 
riers of wood drawn nearly across the street. 

The party of travellers paused to examine what was 
the cause of this precaution, and saw an immense num- 
ber of workmen busily engaged in marking out the cen- 
tre of the street with posts and palings, covering them 
with silks and tapestries, and branches of laurels a,nd 
other evergreens entwined ; while at a distance appear- 
ed a high-raised platform, with a canopy ornamented 
with crimson and gold, and bearing embroidered upon 
the hangings a thousand fanciful devices, alluding in 

J[uaint ways to the restoration of peace, and to the 
riendly union of France, Spain, and Savoy. 

At one side of this enclosed space, which formed, in 
fact, the lists for the approaching tournament, a suffi- 
cient space was left for two horsemen to ride abreast ; 
and along this narrow alley Bernard de Rohan and his 
companions took their way, among crowds of people on 
foot assembled to witness the preparations, who greet- 
ed them with laughter and good-humoured jests, and 
vowed that they were knights come to break a lance in 
the sports of the succeeding days. 

Making their way slowly onward, they at length ap- 
proached the royal palace, called in those days the 
Tournelles, the king having given up his other dwelling 
at the Louvre to the ambassadors from Spain, and vari- 
ous princely personages who had lately arrived, together 
with a splendid train of full five hundred gentlemen of 
the first distinction. 

The old palace of the TpumeHes, which has now 
been demolished nearly two centuries and a half, was 
an immense and magnificent pile of Gothic building, 
nearly surrounded by magnificent gardens, occupying a 
large space in the t;ity of Par^, very nearl^r opposite 
the well-known hotel of Saint Paul, at the side of the 
Rue Saint Antoine. The whole of the Place Roy ale, 
and a vast number of the streets surrounding it — spots 
which themselves have since become famous in the an- 
cient history of Paris — were then either covered with 
the vast buildings of the Tournelles, or enclosed within 
the walls of its gardens. Externally it presented an 
immense mass of gray stone masonry, studded with a 
multitude of windows, and flanked at very short inter- 
vals by a number of small tall towers, each also full of 
windows and loopholes. 
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Sach was the general aspect of the place; but the 
face of the building, which was usually somewhat stem 
and harsh, though majestic enough, was on the present 
occasion enUvened In an extraordinary manner by the 
flags, pennons, «nd banners that fluttered from every 
tower, and by the gay shields of arms which were sus- 
pended from the various windows. 

Quite enough of thd chivalrous spirit of the day exist- 
ed in the bosom of Bernard de Rohan to make his heart 
beat high at the sight of such preparations, and a long- 
ing seized upon him to take a part in the exercises about 
to be performed; He well knew that few who would 
th^re appear were at all competent to meet him lance 
to lance, and he hoped, at all events, to obtain permis- 
sion to shiEire in what ^as to take place ; but bitter dis- 
appointment, alas ! awaited him. Monsieur de Nans6, 
according to the commands he had received, rode at 
once to the gates of the Tournelles, and caused his ar- 
rival to be reported to the king. Half an hour of ex- 
pectation succeeded ; and then that of&cer and his pris- 
oner were summoned to the presence of Henry, who 
received them alone, but with a frowning brow. 

'^ Monsieur de Nans^," he said, "at the best, your 
conduct has been very Unwise and ill-judged. I trust 
that there is no reason for me to believe that these de- 
lays have been intentional.'^ 

The officer of the guard excused himself as best he 
might ; but Henry, who was. evidently in haste, soon in- 
terrupted him, waving his hand and saying, " Enough, 
enough ! sir. Monsieur de Rohan, it is to you that I 
have principally to speak." 

Bernard de Rohan thought the king's tone and man- 
ner was softened when he had turned to address him ; 
and, advancing gracefully, he bent the knee and kissed 
his sovereign's hand, saying, " I trust, sire» that I have 
your pardon for flying from the arm of the law, when I 
knew most perfectly my own innocence, and the impos- 
sibility of proving it." 

** Sir, I thank you for so doing," replied the king, " for 
thereby you have spared me many a bitter regret. I 
have seen this morning the young Count de Brienne, 
and have heard all that he has to say. Your innocence 
and truth are beyond all doubt ; and I have also to thank 
you for many services since rendered to my crown in 
l^avoy. Most willing shall I be to show my^ratitud^ 
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to you, and to make you full reparation for wbat yoa 
have suffered, in such manner as a king may wisely and 
honourably do. But, alas ! sir, there is one point in 
which I must still give you pain, and refuse you, prob- 
ably, the boon that you are most anxious to demand. 
Hear me out ! for I say this to prevent all needless ap- 
plication. In regard to your marriage with Mademoi- 
selle de Brienne, I have taken an oath, such as no power 
on earth shall ever induce me to break. That yon 
drew your sword upon the Count de Meyrand is incon- 
testably proved f that you drew it the first is assert- 
ed—" 

" But, sire," repUed Bernard de Rohan, " I may now, 
I know, appeal to one who probably can agLiisfy your 
majesty." 

*< You mean the dauphin," said the king. ^ Long ^o, 
Monsieur de Rohan, he acted as became ray son, and 
informed me of the whole particulars ; but, when press- 
ed to the minute facts, he acknowledged that he could 
not say which first drew upon the other, having his 
back turned at the commencement of the affray." 

Bernard de Rohan's head drooped, and he replied not 
a word. " I grieve for you, my friend," continued Hen- 
ry, *' 1 grieve for you much. I grieve for myself, that I 
am compelled to make one of my most nobte and faith- 
ful subjects wish for my death ! But to show you that 
I would not for worlds take any unjust means to change 
such a wish, I have this day solemnly promised Made- 
moiselle de Brienne that she shall never be pressed ei- 
ther to choose another husband or to take the veil." 

Still Bernard de Rohan replied not, but stood before 
the king as if grief had turned him iiito stone. Henry, 
however, rose, adding, " Another day, De Rohai^ you 
9hall tell me what boon I can bestow upon you, but on 
this subject you must never touch more. On this sub- 
ject I am as inexorable as the grave." 

Bernard de Rohan raised his head sadl^ but firmly : 
" Sire," he said, " whatever be your decision, may you 
live long fol* the happiness and the blessing of your sub- 
jects ! aiid may I be the only person among your peo- 
ple who can accuse you of injustice ! In a former in- 
stance, when I was wrongfully condemned, you were, as 
you say you now will be, inexorable to me. My truth 
and honour have since been fully re-established, beyond 
the possibility of doubt; and by that truth and honour I 
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pledge myself that this last only remaining accusation 
against me is as false as the other : an accusation made 
by the darkest of criminals, and abetted by a convicted 
traitor. You do not indeed take from me life in this 
case, bat you take from me hopes that I value more 
than life ; and 1 must add, that if I have served your 
majesty— and to do so faithfully has always been my 
purpose — bitter have been the fruits of that service, and 
lamentable to me the result." 

Henry's cheek had grown very red; and though he 
made an effort to govern his anger, yet it so seldom 
happens that the words of truth come straightforward 
upon a royal ear, that the reproach which burst from the 
agonized heart of Bernard de Rohan — however well de- 
served, and however much called for by the very act he 
was committing — seemed to the monarch the most da- 
ring insolence. 

" Leave my presence, sir !" he said, " leave my pres- 
ence ! I esteem your services, regret your late suffer- 
ings, and pity your present disappointment sufficiently 
to forgive you the language you have used. But I must 
not suffer you to speak farther, lest grief should cause 
you to say things 1 cannot forgive. Leave me, sir ! I 
say, and without reply. You are free to come and go, 
whither you will; and I will take care that full justice 
be done in reversing the sentence which was mistaken- 
ly pronounced against you." 

Bernard de Rohan bowed his head and withdrew. As 
he passed out of the palace, the preparations for the 
tournament again met his eye ; but they now fell upon 
his sight as a matter in which he had no interest, as one 
of the many idle occupations of a world which had lost 
to him all zest and all attraction. For the time, hope, 
the light of life, was extinguished, and all was gray dark- 
ness in the same scenes which before had presented no- 
thing but beauty and splendour. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

It was the bright momitig of a June day. The whole 
merry W4>rld of Paris turned out to display their holy- 
day dresses on scaffoldings covered with every rich 
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cloth and ornamented with every fanciful device. 
Beauty and brightness shone around; and all that was 
gay, and witty, and splendid in a nation famous for gay- 
ety, wit, and splendour, was collected to witness that 
pageant which was intended to be the last splendid fes- 
tival in honour of the marriage of Elizabeth of France 
with Philip of Spain, but which was destined, in reality, 
to be the fast tptirnament held in Europe. Every spot 
which was not occupied by the high princes and nobles 
was crowded by the populace of the capital ; and though 
some discontent had been occasioned during the prece- 
ding days by the arrest of various distinguished Protest- 
ants, yet the people were now in high good-humonr, 
the more especially as the French kniffhts had decided- 
ly the advantage of the foreigners in those military ex- 
ercises wherein all nations of Europe at that time took 
a pride. 

At the head of the six^ challengers whose shields or- 
namented the eastern end of the lists, was Henry the 
Second of France himself, who was still one of the most 
eminent of his court for all such Sports and pastimes. 
The Mar^chal de Yieilleyille was another ; but as it is 
not necessary here — after the manifold descriptions of 
tournaments and passes of arms that have been given 
elsewhere, and especially that surpassing description of 
the field of Ashby de la Zouch, which proceeded from 
the great master's pen — to dwell upon the manifold en- 
counters that now took place, I shall notice none of the 
combatants except those whom I have named, and the 
persons whom they encountered. 

The day had advanced some way ; many courses had 
been run ; and Henry himself had broken a lance with his 
brother-in-law, the Duke of Savoy, with infinite skill and 
grace, no eye being able to perceive that the shock of 
the lances had in the slightest degree shaken the mon- 
arch in the saddle. The duke, however, had wavered 
considerably, and it was evident that Henry waspleased 
at his triumph. Each of the Challengers was appoint- 
ed to run three courses, and a fresh lance was delivered 
into Henry's hand, as the Duke of Guise presented him- 
self at the opposite side of the lists. Again the trum- 
pets sounded, and again the king ran his course with the 
same success. Both lances were shivered in a moment, 
and the air echoed and re-echoed with the shouts and 
applauses of the people, while many a beautiful lip from 
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the balconies and galleries around exclaimed aloud, 
*' Long live the king ! Long live King Henry !'^ 

Henry smiled and bowed, and, raising the visor of his 
helmet, gazed around him, marking with a slight incli- 
nation of his head such members of the court as he knew 
more intimately. Among the faces round, the fair but 
now pale countenance of Isabel de Brienne was to be 
seen, led thither by some vague hopes regarding the 
fate and fortune of him she loved. 

Nor was he absent ; for, aAer a long conversation du- 
ring the morning with the Mar^chal de Yieilleville, he 
had stationed himself, when the lists opened, near the 
barrier by which the challengers entered. He was un- 
armed, indeed, except with the ordinary sword which 
everv gentleman then wore as a part of his apparel; 
and his dress, though rich in materials, was accidentally 
— for he had not chosen it with any care — sad and som- 
bre in colour. 

The king had taken no notice of him as he rode in, 
and, at the time, did not seem to remark him ; but the 
immediate glance with which the monarch's eye naw 
wandered from the countenance of Isabel to that of her 
lover, showed that, in fact, Henry had seen him as he 
passed. As he thus turned, he smiled slightly upon the 
young nobleman; and, while they were bringing him 
another lance to run the last course, he bent his head 
towards the barrier, saying, " How is it vou are not 
armed, Monsieur de Rohan ? You should have been 
amonff our adversaries there.'' 

" I had no heart, sire, to put on armour to-day," re- 
plied Bernard de Rohan ; and, before he could say more, 
the lance was given into the king's hand, and the young 
Count of Montgomery, the son of the Count de Lorges, 
presented himself as the king's last opponent. 

Whether Henry was himself tired, or whether his 
horse was fatigued with the encounter, cannot be said ; 
but certainly he did not sit so firmly as in the preceding 
course, and, in the shock of the lances, was bent con- 
siderably back in the saddle. In the mean time, the 
Mar6chal de Yieilleville, who stood by the paling com- 
pletely armed, and ready to succeed the king, beckoned 
to Bernard de Rohan, and spoke a few words to him 
over the barrier. The young cavalier immediately 
sprang over into the lists ; and Yieilleville said, pointing 
to the king, who was at that very moment in full career 
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towards Montgomery, with the whole tmmpets sound- 
ing a charge, so that it was scarcely possible for any- 
one to hear at a distance, '* Now, De Rohan, now ! 
Now is your time, or nerer ; he is in high good-humour 
at this moment with his success. He was somewhat 
moved by what I said last night. Speak to him when- 
ever he returns : I will second you warmly, and in this 
Joyful moment perhaps we may succeed.'' 

'* God grant it!" replied Bernard de Rohan ; **but I 
do not think it. I feel a degree of despondency upon 
me which makes me view everything in a daiic light. I 
dreamed last night that I had killed the kmg. It was 
something which he said about my wishing for his death 
which, I know, was the occasion of such idle nonsense 
comii^ into my head ; but still it has made me feel un- 
happy." 

^ I dreamed last night that I saw him dead," replied 
De Vieilleville, *' and cannot get it out of my mind ; but 
here he is coming back. Now, De Rohan, now !" 

Neither of the two had remarked accurately how 
the last course had gone. They saw, alone, that two 
lances had been shivered, and that the king kept his 
seat; but they had hot seen the little mortification that 
he had undergone : neither could they tell what were 
his feelings by the expression of bis countenance, for his 
visor was still down. Under these circumstances, the 
mar^chal and the young nobleman approached his stir- 
rup as he rode up. The latter addressed a few words 
to the monarch which he did not appear to hear; and, 
raising his visor, Henry bent down his head, with a 
frowning brow and a reddened cheek, demanding some- 
what sharply what was the boon he asked. De Vieille- 
ville was coming up to support bim in his petition*- 
a petition which the reader may well divine ; but the 
king's unhappy jester, whose malice was certainly far 
greater than his wit, and who, in other days, had caused 
a breach wellnigh irreparable between Henry and his 
father, now interposed, as if to explain what Bernard de 
Rohan desired. 

Whether he hid been tutored by the friends of the 
Count de Meyrand, or spoke solely for the purpose of 
making mischief, cannot be told ; but he said, "^ The no- 
ble baron, my lord king, seeks only to untlorse you from 
your vow, as my cousin Montgomery had wellnigh 
don6 just now from your beast's back. I think you are 
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-vomewluit shakidti in the sstddle^ Renry< Cannot yoti 
slip off over the horse's tail before the fotce of his pe<- 
titron^ and let him win the day ?'^ 

** Get out of the way, fool f' cried Henry. " Now, 
sir, what is it that you wanti In the noise all round I 
dki not bear yott.^' 

*• May it please you^ sire," said Vieilleville, in hid 
blunt but respectful manner, " he comes to ask, and I 
to second him in asking, that which^ if yod refuse, it 
can be but for the sole purpose of showing that once in 
your reign you refused justice to a subject. Ae be- 
seeches your msfjesty either at once to gire him the 
hand of Mademoiselle de Brienne, or to proclaim a par- 
don to the Count of Meyrand upon condition that he 
comes back and does battle with nim he has slandered^ 
according to the law of arms* He thinks that in this 
moment of joy and triumph yon will not refuse him." 

'< He thinks wrong," replied the king, ** and you think 
wrong too, De Vieilleville. I have not forgotten the 
business of Jardac ; so no more of such proposals to 
me. And then, again} for the other part of your demand : 
I answered this young man yesterday, and, moreover^ 
forbade him ever to mention this subject to me again< 
tf I live tin I am as broken with age as that broken 
truncheon," and he cast from him the^ remains of the 
lance he had latel]^ held, " he shall not wed Isabel of 
Brienne till my dying day ! Let the lists be cleared^ 
There are many persons within the barriers who have 
DO business here. Herald, go to the Count of MonU 
gomery^ j^d tell him the king will break another lance 
with him." 

. •* 1 beseech you, sire,'* said the Mar6chal de Vieille- 
ville, " do not think of doing so. You have run three 
courses with all honour* It is my turn to run as the 
next challenger ; and I would have you remember that 
these exercises sometimes have dangerous consequent 
ces. 1 dreamed last night evil dreams of your majes^ 
ty« and so did Monsieur de Bohan*^ 

«« Pi^ia !" eried the king ; " talk of auguries to the 

feen. She deals in dreams and prognostications, not 
What were rour dreams^ De v ieiUetille 1" 
** I dreamed that your majesty was dead,*' replied De 
Vieilleville, ** and so did Monsieur de Rohan." 

<* Perhaps he wished it," said Henry, somewhat MtteN 
ly ; ^* for, until I be dead, my word is unchangeable^'' 
Vol. IL-.T 
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** Oh, sire I'" replied Bernard de Rohan, with a re- 
proachful look. 

" Well, well !'* replied Henrj, somewhat touched by 
the expression of the young nobleman's countenance, 
/* there I behere I did you wrong." 

'* If, sire," replied Bernard de Rohan, " the best 
blood in this heart could give one year more of your^ 
life to the people that love you, 1 would shed it right 
willingly ; and would to God you would now let me 
mount Monsieur de Vieilleville's horse, and in this silk- 
en jerkin as I am, ride the next course instead of you^ 
for I know not how it is, but kny heart misgives me 
sadly." 

*' Nonsense, nonsense !" cried Henry- *' What szja 
Montgomery, herald % Why has he dismounted V* 

*' Sire, he beseeches your majesty to pardon him,'* 
replied the herald; **but he says his is not the next 
course, and the other gentlemen will take it ill if he 
runs out of his due turn/' 

" We will satisfy them !" replied the king. ** We 
will satisfy them ! Tell him perforce he must ride an- 
other course with me, for, by the Lord! he wellnigh 
unhorsed me, and I must have my revenge." 

The herald proceeded to execute the king*iB coro^ 
mands, and spoJie to the Count of Montgomery at the 
other side of the lists, who thereupon turned round, as 
if apologizing to a gentleman near, who was just put- 
ting his foot in the stirrup. The young coant then 
mounted slowly, and evidently unwillingly. It seems 
as if every one but the king himself presaged some 
accident. Henry, however^ sat calm and tranquil on 
his horse, chose a lance out of a, number of stout staves 
that were brought to him, and, as soon as he saw Mont- 
gomery ready, gave the signal for the trumpets to 
sound. 

The trumpets did sound accordingly ; but— whether 
it was that the course was out of the usual order of the 
tournament, or that the many prognostications of evil 
which the astrologers and dreamers of dreams had been 
visited with, created a more than 'ordinary interest in 
this last course that the king was to run — not only was 
eveiy head bent forward from windows, Iralconies, and 
barriers, but every lip was silent in expectation ; and, to 
the surprise of all, the trumpets and clarions suddenly 
ceased after once soundine the charge, and, instead of 
deafening the ear with loud and reiterated notes, as was 
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customary, left a dead stillness over the whole field, 
throagh which was heard alone the galloping forward 
of the champion's horses. 

The V met in full career, and Henry, sitting his horse 
strongly, splintered his lance in a moment against the 
breast of Montgomery. The count shivered his upon 
the shield of the king, and. for a single instant the eyes 
of those who were so eagerly watching thought that the 
course was ended, and the king secure ; but, carried on 
by the fiery speed at which they had been going, the 
two horses rushed on after the shock ; and at that mo- 
ment it was remarked that the Count of Montgomery 
had not cast away the truncheon of his splintered lance, 
but carried it still in the rest. Some of the gazers saw, 
and some did not see, that the staff of the broken lance 
struck the king on the helmet; but it seemed so slight a 
blow, even to those who remarked it, that no apprehen- 
sions were entertained, though the monarch wavered a 
little in the saddle. 

A moment after, however, it was seen that he had let 
go his hold of the reins ; and, ere the horse, galloping 
on unrestrained, reached the opposite side of the lists, 
the king fell forward on his neck, and had wellnigh been 
east Co the ground. 

The master of the horse and the chief equerry, whose 
task It was to meet the king at the end of the course 
and aid him to dismount, now sprang forward; and 
while the one seized the bridle, the other caught the 
monarch in his arms. It was then seen that blOod was 
dropping through the bars of his helmet, and he ex- 
claimed in a faint voice, *' Take off the casque ! take off 
the casque ! Ah, cursed course ! If I had listened to 
VieilleviUe, this would not have happened ! I feel that 
lam a dead manT' 

They hastened to remove his headpiece as he com- 
manded, and then, indeed, a terrible sight presented 
Hself ; for the spUntered end of the lance had struck him 
in the right ey«, which it had utterly destroyed, and en- 
tered apparently some way into the brain. He had not 
lost all his strength, however, nor had his intellect as 
yet been affected. *' Where is De Yieilleyille ?" he said ; 
** where is De VieilleviUe ?" 

*' Here, sire,'' said the Mar^chal de VieilleviUe, who, 
the moment the accident had happened, had hurried 
across the lists with Bernard de Rohan. *' Here, sire : 
I hope your miyesty is not much hurt." 
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"To the death, YieUleville! to the death!'* replied 
Henry. *' Would that I had taken yonr advice ! Bat 
one cannot avoid one^s destiny. Take me to my cham* 
ber, my good Ariend ; I make you superintendent there- 
of. Let no one enter on any pretence but the surgeons, 
^p, not one; for I feel my mind begin t6 wander, and 
po one must see me thus. Ah ! Monsieur de Rohan, if 
you wished me dead, 3rou are now satisfied !" 

Thus speaking, he was led away by De Yieilleville 
and the master of the horse, taking advantai|;e of their 
support apparently more on account of the agony be 
suffered than from loss of strength in consequence of 
his wound. 

Bernard de Rohan gaaed aAer him with a deep sigh, 
and was then turning to the part of the lists where Isa- 
bel de Brienne sat. He had seen her for a short tinie 
the night before, and they had parted with feelings akin 
to despair. Now, however, he might, indeed, bear to 
her a renewal of hope ; but that hope, he felt, must be 
so shadowed by ||prief for his king, and dark apprehen- 
sions for his native land* that it could scarcely afford 
any comfort to her or to himself. Ere he had half 
crossed the opea space, however, a group of three or 
four persons, consisting of officers of the court, who had 
been conversing eagerly together after the king was led 
away, followed the young cavalier at a quick pace, and 
{same somewhat closer to him than seemed necessary. 
As all was by this time (confusion and dismay, he took 
no notice, but was walking on, when he was suddenly 
seized by both arms, and one of the gentlemen, whom 
be did not know, told him be was a prisoner. 

" The king's words, Monsieur de Rohan« were too 
significant to be n^istaken," he said, ^' We cannot suffer 
you to quit this place till the matter has been reported 
to the pr6v5t, and his opinion taken.'* 

*'Let it be quickly, sir," said Bernard de Rohan. 
<' The king's words bore a very different signification 
(Vom that which you attribute to then, as Monsieur de 
Yieilleville can explain to you at once." ^ 

" We have already sent to the pr6v6t," said the gen< 
tleman, '* and here comes our messenger back again.** 

*' Well, sir, what says the pr6v6tt" said Bernard do 
Rohan, as another officer came up. '^ Application had 
better at once be made to Monsieur de VieilleviUe," 

f^Mcmsieur d^ Yieilleville is shut up m the ksog*a 
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chamber," replied the officer, " and no one is admitted < 
except the surgeons. The reply of the pr^rdt is, that 
Monsieur de Rohan must be kept under arrest in the 
Chitelet till the king's words are properly explained." 
In half an hour more, Bernard de Rohan found him- 
self once more a prisoner in the tower of the Chitelet. 
The governor grinned as he received him ; and, though 
he was not now put in one of the lower dungeons, ev- 
ery other sort of severity was exercised upon him, on 
the pretence of ensuring against his escape. Bernard 
de Rohan, however, bore the whole lightly, perfectly 
certain that sooner or later this new difficulty would van- 
ish from his path. His grief for the king, indeed, was 
deep and sincere ; and, as every sort of information was 
refused him regarding Henry's state, he was left in all 
the pain of uncertainty. On the third day of hi& im- 
prisonment, some sounds of lamentation and prajer 
reached his ear, as if rising from the court below ; and, 
about half an hour after, just as night was falling, the 
governor told him, with a meaning smile, that the noise 
he had heard was occasioned by the execution of two 
wretched men, who had been decapitated that after- 
noon in consequence of an order from the palace.* Al- 
though these tidings did not produce such apprehen- 
sions in regard to his own fate as the governor expect- 
ed, yet it saddened him much, for the thought suggested 
by such acts were all painful to a kind and feeling heart 
like his. 

He sat up pondering these things till nearly midnight, 
when suddenly the great bell of the gate was heard 
to ring, and shortly^ after he could distinguish various 
steps ascending the stairs. The bars were cast down, 
the door was unlocked, and the governor appeared, fol- 
lowed by two officers of the pr^vdt. They seemed sur- 
prised to find him up, but informed him that he was to 
be conducted immediately to the palace of the Toup- 
nelles. ' 

To the. gayemor Bernard de Rohan would not apply 
for information of any kind ; and the pr^vdt's officers^ 
though extremely civil, could afford him none. The 
order they had received, they said, appeared to emanate 

* This execution was probably that of two men, whose heads were 
struck off in the court or the Ch&telet for the purpose of giving the 
surgeons of Henrr the Second an opportunity of ezaminiag anatom* 
icaOy the seat of his wound. 
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fnaa the grand master; and, having aet off instantly, 
they had not even' heard a report of what was the ulte- 
rior object of sending for the prisoner to the palaee. 

The young cavs^iert howevert made no delay ; and, 
though the distance was considerable, he soon reached 
the spot where the Tournelles rose in one large dark 
mass, at the side of the Rue de Saint Antoine, bearinff 
in the calm, solemn moonlight a very different aspecl 
from that which it had displayed when last he beheld it* 
It was now the abode of mourning and grief; and, as 
Bernard de Rohan was led along through msmy a- wide 
ball and long corridor, no sound met his ears, in a place 
usually so full of gayety and mirth. He was at length 
conducted into a small tapestried ohamber, where an 
usher sat reading by a solitary lamp. The moment the 
man saw him he started up and said, ** Wait for one 
moment, sir, and I will announce that you are here. 
You may go," he added, speaking to the two officers ; 
** you will not be wanted any more." 

The two men obeyed at once, and Bernard de Rohan 
was left alone for a few minutes. At length the usher 
returned, and merely saying, in a low tone, ^' Follow me, 
air," he led the way onwani, with a noiseless foot, to % 
small antechamber, where two or three of the royal ser- 
vants were standing in silence on either side, Upon a 
table in the midst appeared many drugs and some sur- 
gical instruments ;* and the awlhl stillness was only 
broken by a faint voice speaking in the room beyond. 

To the door of that room the usher now led him, and 
opened it gently, saying, in a low tone» " Yon are to go 
in, sir." 

Bernard de Rohan entered accordingly^ and found him^ 
self in the death-chamber of Henry the Second. There 
were two or three persons standing ronnd the rich carv- 
ed bed at the farther side of the room, among whoni 
the young cavalier distinguished*^though there was no 
light but that which proceeded from a shaded lamp— the 
forms of a priest and Monsieur de Yieilleville. The 
latter, on seeing some one enter, came forward with a 
noiseless step, and took De Rohan^s hand. '* The kina 
has recovered his senses," he said, in a whisper ; ^' and, 
having seen the queen and the danphin, with whom he 
is now speaking, ordered you to be sent for«" 

^ In th# &moat eolleetion ealltd ** let miaranU tahUaux/* which eoniT 
|«{bi a imreteDtatioD of the chainber (jf USQiy Itt St ll49 (l^|t)|, (hw 

(ablf w plscea m titf Mromii 
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*' I rejoice to hear he is better," replied the young 
cavalier. 

But Vieilleville shook his head with amelancholyj^es- 
ture. ** It is death, De Rohan," he said, " it is death, 
not recovery, that fives him back his reason. Come 
<iuietly up to his bedside, and I will mention your name 
in a moment." 

Bernard de Rohan followed him with a noiseless step 
to the bed, where, pale and haggard, with his head cover- 
ed with bandages, lay the once gay and powerful Henry 
the Second. As they advanced, the figure of the dauphin 
flitted past from the other side ; but the priest remained 
by the king's pillow, and the surgeon stood at the foot 
of the couch. 

''Here is Monsieur de Rohan, sire," said De Yieille- 
ville, in a low tone. 

*'Ha!" said the king, turning uneasily in his bed, 
"ha! I am glad you are come. You have accused me 
of injustice, Monsieur de Rohan ; and perhaps I have 
been harsh towards you. Harsh, but not willingly un- 
just. However, I cannot make a clear breast without 
asking your forgiveness—" 

** And doing what you can to atone for all the gen- 
tleman has suffered," said the priest. 

" Well, I will atone too," said the king. " There is 
but one thing, De Rohan, which I can give that you 
hold to be worth having. It shall be yours, notwith- 
standing all — " 

Bernard de Rohan knelt down by the king's bedside, 
and kissed his burning hand. " Speak not of it now, 
sire," he said, •* nor say one word that can trouble or 
agitate you at the present moment. Be assured that I 
have ever loved you; that I love you still; and that, if I 
could restore you to health, my own lifewould be but 
a poor sacrifice." 

'* Ah ! there you make it worse," said the king, *' by 

3 leaking such affection when I have not deserved it. 
owever, you forgive me. Is it not so 1" 
" If there be aught to be forgiven, sire," replied De 
Rohan, " I do forgive it from my veiy heart." 

'* Then go to my son Francis," said the king. '' He 
will soon be King of France. A young and inexperien- 
ced one, alas ! Uphold him with your sword, De Ro- 
han, and with your counsel. Go to him, De Rohan. - He 
knows my will regarding you j and will prize you highly." 
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Bernud de Rohan once more kissed the kmg's hand, 
and silently quitted the room. As he passed through 
the antechamber, one of the senrants stepped forward, 
Myii^g> '* The king dauphin'' — so Francis was called after 
his marriage with the beautiful Mary Queen of Scots — 
" the king dauphin, sir, has ordered me to conduct you 
to him. He is now in the green hall.** 

Bernard de Rohan merely motioned with his hand to 
lead on, and followed ; and at the other end of the build- 
ing he was led into a large room covered with green 
tapestry, and but dimly lighted. The prince, who was 
soon to receive the crown of that great empire, was 
leaning on the table, speaking low, but earnestly, to the 
fair young being who had lately become his bride. Be- 
hind her stood a lady of the middle age ; but on her left 
hand was one, the sight of whom, though her face was 
shaded from the light, caused Bernard de Rohan's heart 
to beat high. 

" Ah, De Rohan !" said the dauphin, turning round to 
greet him, ^ this is a terrible hour in which we meet 
once more. However, my father has commissioned me 
to do this ;" and, takinff the hand of Isabel de Brienne, 
he placed it in that of her lover, never to be separated 
from it again. 

We need say but little more. In the table of con- 
tents attached to an old book, the greater part, of 
which is not to be met with, I find these words, which 
probably give us a brief account of the farther history 
of one of our characters : **flUstur(Ut t^e Count of, shaxi^ 
hmxM tj^c seittee of ^nmte-goes obet to tue enems Mt^ 1)tii 
tompunst—fScUt aim sj^ame of fite ttfntiw— f^to mCsetable ttmt^J* 

The pages to which these heads refer are marked 
down carefully ; but, as those nages are now lost for 
ever, we can give no farther information on that point. 

It only remains to be said, that some years after the 
period of which we have just been writing, there might 
oe found, not far from the frontiers of Savoy, a fine old 
hall in one of the castles of the time, wherein sported 
a group of beautiful children round an old man dressed 
in the ecclesiastical habit, who amused them, even then, 
with many a quip, and sally, and gay Jest and trick, 
though age had cast winter upon his brow, and dimmed 
the brightness of his eye. 

A renowned warrior, and a lady still in the brightness 
pf her beantjr, sat at tb9 b^d of the hoopitable uU^ 
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which that hall daily displayed ; and on the right hand 
of that lady, each day, appeared the good old almoner 
we have mentioned ; while still, before the carvers be- 
gan to do their duty, she turned round with a kindly 
smile, and asked Father Willand to bless the meat. 
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Mbtbb, for the Use of Schools 
and Colleges; together with the 
Choral Scaiminff of the Prome- 
theus Vinctus m iBschylus, and 
the Ajax and (Edipus Tyrannus of 
Sophocles ; to which are append- 
ed Remarks on ihe Indo-Germanic 
Analogies. 12mo. 

Cosab's Commbntabibs on thb 
Gallic Wab ; and the first Book 
of the Greek Paraphrase; with 
English Notes, critical and explan- 
atory. Plans of Battles, Sieges, 
dec., and Historical, Geographical, 
and ArcluBological Indexes. Map, 
portrait, dec 12mo. 
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AMTHOM's SEEIES of classical W0EK8 
FOE SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 



Iir presenting the Tolames of this series, as far as it baa been conq>le* 
ted, to the notice of the public, the subscribers beg leave to saj a few 
words respecting ita general features, and the advantages that are to re- 
sult from it both to students and instructers. 

The plan proposed is t6 give editions of all the antbors usually read in 
our schools and colleges, together with such elementary and subsidiuy 
works as may be needed by the classical student either at the conmience- 
ment, or at particular stages, of his career. 

The editions of the Classical authors themselves will be based on the 
latest and most accurate texte, apd will be accompanied by English com- 
mentaries, containing everything requisite for accurate preparation on 
the part of the atudent and a correct nnderstandinjg of the author. The 
fear entertained by some instructers, lest too copious an array of notes 
may bribe the student into habits of intellectual sloth, will be found to be 
altogether visionaiy. -That part of the series which contains the text- 
books for schools must, in order to be at all useful, have a more ex- 
tensive supply of annotations than thte volumes intended for coUeffe lec- 
tures ; and when these last make their appearance, the system of com- 
menting adopted in them will not fail to meet with the approbation of ail. 

The advantages, then, which this series promises to confer are the 
following : the latest and best texts ; accurate commentaries, putting the 
student and instructer in possession of the opinions of the best j^bEolo- 
gists ; together with all such subsidiary information as may serve, not 
only to throw light upon the meaniiM^ of the author, but also to give 
rise in the young student to habits of correct thinking and to the for- 
mation of a correct taste. 

Many of the works at present used in our Classical schools are either 
reprints of antiquated editions, swarming with errors, not merely in the 
typograph3r, but in the matter itself; or else they are volumes, fair to 
the view, indeed, as . far as manual execution is concerned, but either 
supplied with meaner and unsatLsfactcny commentaries, or without any 
commentaries at aU. These are the works that drive students to the 
use of translations, and thus mar the fairest prospects of youthful 
scholarship, producing an infinitely stronger habit of intellectual in- 
dolence than the most copious commentaiy could engender. Indeed, 
to place this matter in its proper light, and to show, within a very 
brief compass, how much good the projected series is about to ac- 
complish, it may be sufficient to state, tliat the prinUd translahonM of 
those authors v^ose works have been thus far published in the series 
meet now with a much less ready sale than formerly ; and are seldom, 
if ever, seen in the hands of those whose instructers have the* good 
sense and judgment to give a decided preference to the volumes edited 
by Professor Anthon. 

^ The publishers take the liberty to subjoin a few of the jcommunie»- 
tions relative to the publisned volumes of the series, which they hav« 
received from gentlemen, of hig^ classical reputation in different parts of 
the country. 

Habpbr dc Brothers, 
IfeuhYorh, Mmf, 1839. 82 cupr-sTRiiT. 
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UPHAM'S MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, 

BKBlACUfO 

^THS INTBLLBCT," *'tHB 8BH8IBIUTIU," AMD "THB WILL," 

IN THSIB TOLirilBS. 

ALSO9 AiV ABRWOMBNT Ot THS SAME IN ONB YOLITMB. 

Thi imdefsigiifid respectfully request the attention of the public to the 
philosophical works vAdck thej now take the liberty to present to them. 
It is neither their interest nor their wish to express their sense of the 
yalue of these works in any undue and exaggerated terms ; but they 
suppose that, as publishers, they may be pennitted to commend them to 
the notice of the puUic, at least so far as thc^ deserre it It has been 
the object of the author of th^se Tolumes, by a long and careful induction 
of facts, to give a connected and full view of the mental operations. He 
has aimed at nothing less Uian the true philosophy of the human mind. 
Of the mtiinsic difficulty of this undertaJung, we suppose there can be 
but little or no difference of opinion. And as to the manner in which 
the author has acquitted himself in it, the subsequent testimonials, com- 
ing from men standing high in the public estimation, will enable the 
reader to judge. The demand for a system of mental philosophy is ur- 
gent The teachers in our various seminaries all agree, that a system 
of education, without some knowledge of mental philosophy, cannot be 
considered complete. On the contrary, they seem to regard the knowl- 
edge of the human mind as in some respects more important than any 
other form of knowledge. And we have no doubt that they will cor- 
dially welcome any system which gives evidence in its preparation of 
learning, good judgment, and candour. 

Of the qualifications of Professor Upham for the great task (the results 
of which, in a stereotype, uniform, and cheap edition, we now present 
to the public), as well as of the works themselves, we might leave the 
subsequent testimonials to speak. They say all we could wish them to 
say ; and the reader can judge whether the writers of them, filling, as 
they do, very high and rei^onsible stations, are worthy of credence. But 
we venture to intimate to the public, that the most satisfactory testimo- 
nial is to be found in the works themselves. It was our intention to 
point out some things by which these volumes are characterized, and by 
which they are favourably distinguished from other works ; but we con- 
clude, on the whole, to leave this to the examination of the reader. 
We think we run no hazard in saying, that those who will read and 
study them eazefuUy» will see no reasonable and sufficient ground for 
diseentmg from the favonnble aspect in which they appear in the foUow- 
ii^( statements. 

Habfbb dc Bbotbbbs, 

jym-r<r>, 184a 83 CLiFr-sTBKBT. 
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mgumbl9 Standard W^rka 



MOfBLS, ftOMANCBS, BtO. 



NOVELS, ROMANCES, &c. 
MIS8 bdobwoeth's WORKS. 12mo. 



YoL. I. Castle Rackient-^Essay 
' on Irish BuUs.— Essay on Self-Jas- 
tification. — The Prussian Vase. — 
The Good Aant. 

Vol. H. Angelina. — The Good 
French Governess.— Mademoiselle 
Panache. — The Knapsack. — Lame 
Jervas.-The Will.-Out of Debt 
out of Danger. — The Limerick 
Gloves.— The Lottery.— Rosanna. 

Vol. III. Mwrad the Unlucky.— 
The Manufacturers.— Ennui.— The 
Contrast. — The Grateful .Negro. — 
To-monrow.— The Dun. 

Vol. IV. ManoBuvring. — Almeria. 
—Vivian. 

VoL.V. The Ab«entee.~Madam0 



de FleaiT.— Emily de CoalaogeB — 
The Modem Griselda. 

Vol. VL Belinda. 

Vol. VII. Leonoim. — Letten on 
Female Education. — Patronage. 

Vol. VIII. Patronage.— Dramas. 

Vol. IX. HarringtmL— Thoughts 
on Bores.— OrmondT 

Vol. X. Helen. ^ 

*^^* The above can be had separ- 
ately or in sets. 

Practical Education. 12mo. 

Frank. 12mo. 

Rosamond; and other Stories. 
12mo. 

Harry and Lucy. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Parent's Assistant. 12mo. 



MRS. shbbwood's wobks. 15 Tols. 12mo. 



Vol I. Henry Milner, parts I., 
II., III. 

VOL. II. Fairehild Family.— Or- 
phans of Normandy:— The Latter 
Days. 

Vol. III. little Hemr and his 
Bearer. — Little Lucy and her Dhaye. 
—Memoirs of Sergeant Dale, his 
Daughter, and the Orphan Mary. — 
Susan Gray.— Lucy Clare.— Hedge 
of Thorns. — The Recaptured Negro. 
— Susannah; or, the Three Guar- 
dians. — Theophilus and Sophia. — 
Abdallah, the Merchant of Bagdad. 

Vol. IV. The Indian Pilgiim.— 
The Broken Hyacinth.— The Little 
Woodman— The Babes in the Wood. 
— Clara Stephens.— The Golden 
Clew.— Katharine Seward.— Mary 
Anne.— The Iron Cage.- The Little 
Beggars. 

VOL.V. The In&nt's Progress.— 
The Flowers of the Forest— Juliana 
Oakley. — Ermina.— Emancipation. 

Vol. VI. The Governess.— The 
Little .Momiere.- The Stranger at 
Home. — Fhre la Chaise.— English 
Mary.— My Uncle Timothy. 

Vol. VII. The Nun.— Utimate 
Friends.— My Aunt Kate.— fimme- 
line— Obedience.— The Gipsy Babes. 
—The Basket-maker.— The Butter- 
fly.— Alnne. — Procrastination. — ^The 
Mourning Queen. 

Vol. vill. Victoria. — Arzoomtind. 
—The Birthday Present.— The Er- 
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rand Boy.— The Orphan Boy.— The 
Two Sisters*- Julian Percival.— Ed- 
ward Mansfield.— The Infirmary. — 
Mrs. Catharine Crawley.— Joan ; or. 
Trustworthy.— The Young Forester. 
—The Bitter Sweet.— Common Er- 
rors. 

Vols. IX., X., XI., and XII. The 
Lady of the Manor. 

V0L.XUI- TheMailcoach.— My 
Three Uncles.- The Old Lady's 
Complaint. — The Hours of Infeuicy. 
— The Shepherd's Fountain. — Econ- 
omy.— "Hoc Age."— Old Things 
and New Things.— The Swiss Cot- 
tage. — Obstinacy Punished.— The 
Infiint's Grave.— The Father's Eye. 
—The Red Book.— Dudley Castle. 
— The Happy Grandmother.— The 
Blessed Family.— My Godmother. — 
The Useful Little GirL— Caroline 
Mordaunt— Le Fevre.— The Penny 
Tract.— The Pottera' Common.— 
The China Manufactory. — Emily 
and her Brothers. 

Vol. XIV. TheMonkof Cimi^s. 
— The Rosary; or» Ros^ of Mon- 
treux.— The Roman Baths. — Saint 
Hospice.— The Violet Iieaf.- The 
Convent of St Clair. 

Vol. X V. The History of Henry 
MUner, Part IV.— Sabbaths on the 
Continent.— The Idler. 

*«* The above can be had in seta 
or in separate volumes. 

RozobeL 3 vols. 18mo. 
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Vuluuble Standard Work* 



NOVELS, KOMAyCBt, BTO. 



SimiS'S W0BK8. 



Atalantu: a Story of the Sea. 
8ro. 

Guy Rivers ; a Tale of Georgia. 
2 vols. 12mo. 

The Yemassee; a Romance of 
Carolina. 2 vols. 12ino. 

The Partisan ; a Tale of the Rev- 
olution. 2vol8. 12nK>. 



Mellichampe; a Legend of the 
Santee. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Pelayo; a Story of the Goth. 8 
vols. 12mo. 

Martin Faber; the Story of a 
Criminal. With other Tales. In 8 
vols. 12mo. 



riBLniNG AND SMOLLBTT. I2mO. 



The History of Tom Jones, a 
Foundling. By Henry Fielding, 
Esq. With a Memoir of'^the Author, 
by Thomas Roscoe,.Esq., and IIlus- 
trations by George Cruikshank. 2 
vols. 

The History of Amelia. By Hen- 
ry Fielding, Esq. With Illustrations 
by George Cruikshank. 

The Expedition of Humphry 
Clinker. By T. Smollett, M.D. 
With a Memoir of the Author, by T. 



The Countess Ida. A Tale of 
Berlin. By the Author of " Norman 
Leslie," dec. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Greyslaer. A Romance of the Mo- 
hawk. By the Author of " A Winter 
m the West" 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Life and Adventures of Mi- 
chael Armstrong, the Factory Boy. 
By Mrs. TroUope. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Prefermen. : or, my Uncle the 
Earl. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Courtier of the Days of 
Charles II. With other Tales. By 
Mrs. Gore. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Morton's Hope. A Novel. 2 vols. 
12mo. 

Marian ; or, a Young Maid's For- 
tune. A Novel. By Mrs. S. C. 
Hall. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Sydney Clifton: or, Vicissitudes 
in both Hemispheres. A Tale of the 
19th Century. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Deerbrook. A Novel. By Miss 
H. Martineau. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Cheveley ; or, the Man of Honour. 
By Lady Bulwer. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Charles Vincent; or, the Two 
Clerks. A Tale of Mercantile Life. 
2 vols. 12mo. 

Giafar al Barmeki. A Tale of the 
Court of Haroun al Raschid. 2 vols. 
12ma 
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Roscoe, Esq., and Illustrations by 
George Cruikshank. 

The Adventures of Roderick Ran- 
dom. By T. Smollett, M.D. With 
Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 

The Adventures of Gil Bias of 
Santillane. 'translated from the 
French of Le Sage, by T. Smollett, 
M.D. To which is prefixed a Me- 
moir of the Author, by T. Roscoe. 
Illustrated by Cruikshank. 2 vols. 



Lafitte, the Pirate^of the Gulf. 2 
vols. 12mo. 

Burton; or, the Sieges. A Ro- 
mance. By the Author of " Lafitte," 
dec. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Captain Kyd; or, the Wizard of 
the Sea. A Romance. By the Au- 
thor of * * Burton," dec. 2 vols. 1 2mo. 

George Balcombe. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Elkswatawa; or, the Prophet of 
the West. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Sheppard Lee. Written by Him- 
self. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Constance Latimer ; or, the Blind 
Girl. With other Tales. By Mrs. 
Emma C. Embury. 18mo. 

Allen Prescott ; or, the Fortunes 
of a New-England Boy. By Mrs. 
T. Sedgwick. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Spy. A Tale of the Neutral 
Ground. By J. F. Cooper. 2 vols. 
12mo. 

Outre Mer. A Pilgrimage beyond 
the Sea. By Professor H. W . Long- 
fellow. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Norman Leslie. A Tale of the 
Present Times. By T. S. Fay. 2 
vols. 12mo. 

Herbert Wendall. A Tale of the 
Revolution. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Miriam Cofiln; or, the Whale 
Fishermen. 2 vols. 12ma 
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PubliBktd by Hmrp$r <f Broth^rM, 



MOTBftS, SOMANCBS, STO. 



Draami and Reveriefl of « Quiet 
Man. By ThMdore S. Fay. 2voli. 
12aia 

Paul Ulric ; or, AdTentnres of an 
EnthiMiait. By Morris Matkaon, 
Em. 2 Tols. 12mo. 

The BroCbere. A Tale of the 
PromlB. By H. W. Herbert, Esq. 
2 Tols. 12mo. 

Cromwell. By the Author of 
<« The Brothers." 2to1s. I2ma 

The CaYaliers of Viiymia. By 
W. A. Caruthers, M.D. 2 vols* 
12mo. 

BUckbeaid. A Paae from the 
Colonial History of Philadelphia. 2 
Tola. 12mo. 

Tales and Sketches, snch as they 
are. By Wm. L. 3loQe. 2 vols. 
12mo. 

Talea and Sketches by a Country 
Schoohnaster. By Wm. LegfeU. 
12ino. 

The Whigs of Scotland ; or, the 
Last of the Stuarts. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Novellettes of a Traveller; or, 
Odds and Ends from the Knapsack 
of Thomas Singularity, Joameymaa 
Printer. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Haverhill ; or, Memoirs of an Offi- 
cer in the Army of Wolfe. By J. A. 
Jones. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Prince and the Pedler. By 
the Author of < The Heiress." 2 
vols. 12mo. 

The Cabinet Minister. By Mrs. 
Charles Gore, Author of" Hungarian 
Tales," Ac. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Recollections ei a Housekeeper. 
By Mrs. Gihnan. 18mo. 

Recollections of a Southern Ma- 
tron. By Mrs. Oilman. 12mo. 

Lord KoMan. A Romance. By 
Allan Cunningham. 12mo. 

The Heiress of Bruges. By T. 
C. Grattan. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Peace Campaigns of a Comet. 2 
vols. 12mo. 

The Diary of a Deaemniyie. 
12mo. 

Home; or, the Iron Rule. By 
Mrs. Stickney. l2mo. 

The Three Eras of Woman's Life. 
By E. Elton Smith. 12mo. 

The Self-Condemned. 12mo. 

Falkner. By Mrs. Sheliey. 12ni0. 

Stories of the Sea. By Capt. 
Marry at )2mo. 

Japhet in Search of a Father. By 
Capt M^ryat 12mo. 

The Doctor, dec. 12mii. 



Criehton. By W. H. Ainaworth. 
2 vols. 12mo. 

Mahmoud. 2 vola. 12mo. 

Conti the Discarded, &c. By H. 
F. Chorley. 2 vols. 12ma 

The Young Duke. By 1 
D'Israeli, Eso. 2vola. 12mo. 

Contarini Flemhif . By B. lyih 
raeli. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Youth and Manhood of Cyiil 
Thornton. By Hamilton. 2 vols. 
12mo. 

Anastasius; or, Memmra of a 
Greek. By T. Hope. 2 vols. l2mo. 

Adventures of Caleb WilUams. 
By Wm. Godwin, Eaq. 2vola.l2nio. 

Cloudesley. By Wm. Godwin. 2 
vols. 12mo. 

De Vere; or, the Man of Inde- 
pendence. ByR. P. Ward. 2 vols. 

The Smuggler. By Banim. 2 
vols. 12mo. 

The Mayor of Windgap. By Ba- 
nim. 12mo. 

Evelina; or, the Hiatory of a 
Young Lady's Introduction to the 
World. By Miss Burney. 2 vols. 
]2mo. 

Visits and Sketches at Home and 
Abroad. By Mrs. Jameson. 2 vola. 
12mo. 

Tutti Fratti. By Prince Puckkr 
Mu&kau. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Frolics of Pock. 2 toIb. 
12mo. 

Mephtslopbllea in England; or. 
Confessions of a Prime Minister. 2 
vols, 12mo. 

Recollections of a Chaperon. By 
Lady Dacre. 2 vols. I2nio. 

Tales of the Peerage and the 
Peasantry. By Lady Dacre. 2 
vols. 12mo. 

My Life. By the Author of ••Slo- 
riea of Waterioo." 2 vols. 12mo. 

Wild Sports of the West By the 
Author of " Stories of Waterloo." 
2 vols. l2rao. 

The Most Unfortvnate Man in the 
World. By CapL Chamier. 2 tola. 
12mo. 

The Young Muscovite; or, the 
Poles in Russia. Edited by Capt 
Chamier. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Eiile of Erin : or; the Sor- 
rows of a Baahfu) Irishman. 8 vols. 
l2mo. 

M«lmoth the Wanderer. By Rev. 
C. R. Maturin. 2 vols. 12010. 

Village Bellea. 2vol8.12aia 
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